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PREFACE. 



It is my object in the following pages to show the 
value and importance of thoroughness in various 
departments of Christian life and practice. I am 
sanguine enough to believe that true religion has 
been, and still is, making real progress in this 
country : but by true religion I understand, not 
that which a man outwardly professes, but that 
which, as Carlyle says, lie practically lays to heart. 
It is to be feared that much of the religion of 
the present day is shallow and superficial. Christian 
influence affects the surface of many lives, where it 
fails to reach the hidden springs of thought and 
action. Men can talk and write about religion ; can 
ally themselves to parties, hold views, call themselves 
high, low, broad, moderate ; whilst yet remaining 
strangers to deep personal conviction, and living in 
ignorance of that laborious toil with which earnest 
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seekers after truth dig deep, through the sand, to 
the firm rock beneath. 

Various evils ensue from the adoption of a 
superficial Christianity. Being without a solid and 
well-grounded foundation for their faith, men are 
easily led astray by one form of error or another ; 
Ignorance becomes an easy prey to superstition, and 
an ill-instructed liberty soon degenerates into li- 
cense. The unstable Christian possesses little real 
peace and comfort, he is guided by impulse rather 
than by principle, and his life rarely tells for good 
upon those around him : whilst at the same time 
the religion he possesses, defective as it is, tends to 
pacify the conscience, and to check all .earnest 
search after a higher and a truer life. 

It IS with the view of partly meeting this, I fear, 
growing evil, that I have written the following 
chapters. I do not profess to deal with Christian 
life as a whole, much less with any large range of 
Christian doctrine. It will be easy therefore to 
point out omissions in my remarks. I only touch 
upon those points in which, in the course of my 
ministry, I have specially observed a want of depth 
and completeness in the opinions and convictions 
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of professing Christians. It will be found I believe 
on examination that much defective knowledge 
exists upon such elementary subjects as conviction 
of sin, conversion, the believer's standing in Christ, 
the nature and practice of holiness. I have there- 
fore entered somewhat fully into the consideration 
and illustration of these and kindred questions ; in 
the hope that any who may read these pages will 
examine well their foundations, and take heed, not 
only that they pursue the right object, but that they 
pursue it in that path by which alone it is to be 
obtained. Are there none who, in the words of the 
late Mr. Wilberforce, need to lay afresh tlie zv/tole 
foundation oft/ieir religion ? 

But assuming the foundation to be well and 
truly laid, the superstructure has to be built up. 
' Let every man take heed how he buildeth.' The 
subject IS a wide one, embracing as it does all that 
bears upon Christian life and character, all that 
promotes or hinders spiritual growth. There are 
however some practical questions which present 
themselves to every intelligent Christian and press 
for a solution : the power of temptation, for example ; 
the divine purpose in election ; the relation in which 
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the Christian stands tO:the world and to the Church, 
to secular and especially to scientific culture. These 
I have examined, with the desire at least of being 
tolerant and candid ; in the remembrance that man 
is a composite being; and in the hope of doing 
justice to the claims alike of reason and of faith. 

I am persuaded that in these days of progressive 
and aggressive light, when the men of thought and 
intellectual activity have demanded a hearing, and 
have to a great extent obtained the ear of the edu- 
cated world, when they are pushing their discove- 
ries on all sides, regardless alike of the traditions of 
the past, and the hopes of the future, and not 
unfrequently rejoicing at the overthrow, as they 
suppose, of some old belief, and the erection in its 
place of some new * image of gold,* which all the 
world is to worship, it is not well, it is not possible 
for the Church to ignore the advancing tide, or to 
refuse to examine facts which a large majority of 
well-instructed men consider to be proven. It may 
not indeed be always easy to say whether they be 
proven or not : in many cases it may fairly be argued 
that the evidence is incomplete : all I would urge is, 
that the Christian must not shut his eyes to facts 
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which are patent, or refuse even to look at scientific 
theories, because they are supposed to interfere 
with traditional beliefs. 

At all events, whilst some of the deepest ques- 
tions which can occupy the human mind are being 
eagerly canvassed, the Christian should at least be 
careful to cultivate the true life of the soul ; he 
should deepen and strengthen his foundations, he 
should build up with all diligence the Christian 
character, he should live wholly for God. The men 
of science have no monopoly even of intellectual 
light ; nay, are they not unscientific in refusing to 
examine the evidence for the supernatural which 
undoubtedly exists? But light is in the truest 
and fullest sense * sown for the righteous,* the light 
of divine illumination, the light of revealed truth. 
Let the Christian walk in that light ; his faith of 
hope shall quickly ripen into the faith of experi- 
ence, and he shall verify in his own person the 
encouraging assurance that ^the path of the just is 
as the shining light, that shineth more and more 
unto the perfect day.' 

14 Hyde Park Street, 
May, 1878. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE POLICY OF THOROUGH. 

' WC^itHQtMtt t^f idatm fittnetl^ to no, no it tnitti t^^ mi^^t ; 
fot tl^ere t0 no iootk, not nt\iice, not itno))oleiige, not luttioom, in 
tide gtatje in^it^ti t^ou ffoeisst.' — Eccles. ix. lo. 

In every department of human life and action, thorough- 
ness, both in aim and execution, is recognized as a first 
condition of success. 

The following passages may partly illustrate my 
meaning : — 

In Politics, — * The system which Laud was longing to 
pursue in England, and which Strafford approved, is 
frequently hinted at by the word Thorough. " For the 
State," says he, " indeed, my Lord, I am for Thorough : 
for I see that both thick and diin stay somebody, when I 
conceive it should not, and it is impossible to go thorough 
alone." " I am very glad (in another letter) to read your 
Lordship so resolute, and more to hear you affirm that 
the footing of them that go thorough for our master's 
service is not upon fee, as it had been." Again : " As 
for my marginal note, I see that you deciphered it 

B 
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well ; and I see you make use of it too : do so still, 
thorough and thorough. Oh, that I were where I might 
go so, too ! but I am shackled between delays and un- 
certainties." ' — {Strafford Letters^ quoted in Hallam^s Con- 
stitutional History, vol. ii. 45, 46. Edit. 1872. See also 
Macaulay*s History of England, i. 87.) 

'Nothing contributes more to energy, and nothing 
contributes piore to caution, than thoroughness of aim in 
the men whq are charged with power, and heartiness of 
repugnance in those whose business it is to criticise 
them.' — Pall Mall Gazette, August nth, 1877. 

In a Mutiny, — * But on the 34th of July, in an evil 

hour, General , feebly halting between two opinions, 

bethought himself of a compromise. Still reluctant to 
disarm regiments, yet unwilling to turn a deaf ear to 
the increasing implorations and remonstrances of the 
Europeans of Beng^ now at last, after long delay, sup- 
ported by Government, he fell back upon the fatal 
folly of a half measure. There was nothing to command 
success in those days that had not inscribed upon it the 

great watchword of Thorough. But General did 

not see clearly that to give to his men all his confidence 
or none— to do the thing all in all or not at all — was 
the only way to success. He shrank from the decided act 
of taking away from his men their muskets and their 
pouches. But he thought that he might render their 
possession harmless by depriving the regiments of their 
percussion caps.' — (Kaye's History of the Sepoy War, 
vol. iii. 91.) 
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In Literature, — * His love of exactness, of thorough- 
ness, of finding the nearest possible approach to abso- 
lute truth, was a very prevailing element in his charac- 
ter; cultivated into a habit, which affected all his 
thoughts and utterances.' — {Life of Geo, Ticknor, vol. 
ii. 244.) 

* The main secret of Macaulay's success lay in this, 
that to extraordinary fluency and facility he united 
patient, minute, and persistent diligence. He well 
knew, as Chaucer knew before him, that 

* There is na workman 
That can both worken well and hastilie : 
This must be done at leisure parfaitlie.* 

Macaulay never allowed a sentence to pass muster, 
until it was as good as he could make it. He thought 
little of recasting a chapter in order to obtain a more 
lucid arrangement, and nothing whatever of recon- 
structing a paragraph for the sake of one happy stroke 
or apt illustration. . . . Whenever one of his books 
was passing through the press, Macaulay extended 
his indefatigable industry and his scrupulous precision 
to the minutest mechanical drudgery of the literary 
calling. He could not rest until the lines were level 
to a hair's breadth, and the punctuation correct to a 
comma. . . . And it must be remembered that Mac- 
aulay's punctilious attention to details was prompted 
by an honest wish to increase the enjoyment and 
smooth the difficulties of those who did him the 
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honour to buy his books.' — {Lord Macaulafs Life^ vol. 
ii. 224, 226, 230.) 

In earthly pursuits, thoroughness of aim may or 
may not lead to a successful result. In one of the 
instances just quoted, it was fatal to the interests both 
of Strafford and of Charles. But we may safely say that 
there can be no genuine success without it. 

Now what is true in all human relationships is still 
more emphatically true in the service of God. Amidst 
much that is obscure in the teaching of the Old Tes- 
tament, one truth stands clearly out, that God demanded 
of his servants a whole-hearted service. * Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy 
soul, and with all thy mind,' was the first and great 
commandment (Matt. xxii. 37, 38) : and the true men 
of those days strove to keep it. 

'And they entered into a covenant to seek the 
Lord God of their fathers, with all their heart and 

with all their soul And all Judah rejoiced at 

the oath : for they had sworn with all their heart, and 
sought him with their whole desire ; and he was found 
of them.' (2 Chron. xv. 12, 15.) 

* For the eyes of the Lord run to and fro throughout 
the whole earth, to show himself strong in the behalf 
of them whose heart is perfect toward him.' (2 Chron. 
xvi. 9.) 

'And the king stood in his place, and made a 
covenant before the Lord, to walk after the Lord, and 
to keep his commandments, and his statutes, with all 
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his heart, and with all his soal^ to perform the works 
of the covenant which are written in this book. And 
he caused all that were present in Jerusalem and 
Benjamin to stand to it/ (2 Chron. xxxiv. 31, 32.) 

The noNer spirits of those olden times stood out as 
do the lofty peaks of some great mountain range, ex- 
posed indeed to the hate of those whom they so far 
surpassed, but offering to us a fine example of unswerving 
rectitude in the service of their God.* 

The light of the New Testament falls with even 
greater clearness upon the truth before us. The words 
of the Founder of our religion are plain and decided : 
' No man can serve two masters ; ' * He that is not with 
me is against me ; ' * Whosoever he be of you that for- 
saketh not all that he hath, he cannot be my disciple ; * 
* Either make the tree good, and his fruit good ; or else 
make the tree corrupt, and his fruit corrupt ; for the tree 
is known by his fruit.* And our English Prayer-hook 
does but echo the constant teaching of the New Testa- 
ment when it instructs us to say in the Communion 
Service, *And here we offer and present unto thee, O 

* ' He who ascends to mountain-tops, shall find 

The loftiest peaks most wrapt in ck>uds and snow : 
He who surpasses or subdues mankind 
Must look down on the hate of those below. 
Tho' high abffve the sun of glory glow, 
And far beneath the earth and ocean spread, 
Round him are icy rocks, and loudly blow 
Contending tempests on his naked head : 
And thus reward the toils which to those summits led.' 

{Ckilde Harold^ canto iii. 45.) 
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Lord, ourselves, our souls and bodies, to be a reasonable, 
holy, and lively sacrifice unto thee.' 

Thoroughness, therefore, is the unconditional require- 
ment of Holy Scripture : it should pervade all Christian 
teaching : it is intended to pervade all Christian life. It 
should be the watchword both of the Teacher and the 
Taught. Let us view it under these two aspects. 

I. In the Teacher. 

*/ i^pt back nothing that was profitable unto you,^ 

* / havi not shunned to declare unto you all the counsel of 
God* {Acts, XX. 20, 27.) 

The expressions in these two verses are identical in 
the original : * I kept back nothing ' (ovScv vTrcoTciXaixYTi') : 

* for / have not shunned* (ou yap vTrcorciXa/Ai/v), The 
metaphor is a nautical one, as is often th^ case with 
St. Paul, and refers to the lowering of sails or reefing of 
canvas, in order to guard against an approaching storm ; 
q, d. * I lowered or reefed none of my sails ; I kept back 
and hid from view none of the doctrines of the Gospel, 
but spread them fully and boldly out, without fear or 
favour, declaring unto you the whole counsel of God.' 

St. Paul, in so strongly affirming what he had not 
done, plainly shows that he was conscious of a tempta- 
tion, but had successfully resisted it ; just as, at a later 
period, he asks those same Ephesians to pray * that he 
might open his mouth boldly to make known the mystery 
of the Gospel.' — (Eph. vi. 19.) 
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I. The temptation to keep back things profitable is a 
very real temptation to the religious teacher. * Things 
profitable ' are sometimes — 

i. Not easy to be understood^ 

* The natural man receiveth not the things of the 
Spirit of God.' (i Cot. ii. 14.) Some of the most im- 
portant, and, to the true Christian, the most valuable 
truths of Scripture, are novel and strange to an unen- 
lightened mind. It is as though we spoke of colour to 
the blind, or of sound to the deaf; and a plain statement 
of fundamental doctrine is often met by some such 
exclamation as that uttered by the Jews to whom Eze- 
kiel preached, * Ah Lord God \ Doth he not speak 
parables ? ' (Ezek. xx. 49.) 

ii. Not interesting. 

There are many aspects of divine truth which appeal 
to the imagination or the reason, and which cannot fail 
to interest a reflective mind. But this is not always sc. 
The most wholesome and necessary truths are not always 
the most interesting. I admit that if a sermon fails to 
interest the hearers, the fault commonly rests with the 
preacher. But still every minister of the Gospel knows 
by instinct, as well as by experience, that there ape 
certain statements which do not awaken an interest in 
educated minds. H€ knows that they are profitable if 
he could but gain access for them ; but they are said to 
be truisms, mere commonplaces which everybody knows 
already; the door is thus closed against them, and the 
seed docs not sink beneath the surface. Now a preacher 
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may not always care to be intelligible, but he shrinks 
from being thought uninteresting. Hence the tempt- 
ation to omit * things profitable ' if, for any reason, they 
are unlikely to arrest attention. 

iii. Not welcome. 

It is a distinguishing feature of the Gospel of Christ 
that it directly opposes the natural tendencies of man's 
fallen nature. Other religions, springing as they do 
from human sources, are in harmony with man's cor- 
ruption, and do but flatter the vices which they profess 
to cure. The religion of Christ allows of no compro- 
mise : stern in its condemnation, rigorous in its require- 
ments, it seeks not merely to reform and to improve, but 
to regenerate, to sanctify, and to save. It has in it, 
indeed, the promise of life and the hope of immortality ; 
but strait is the gate through which it invites the sinner 
to enter, narrow the way along which it bids him walk. 
The ministers, therefore, of this rigid system are not 
always the heralds of welcome truth. The old cry, 
* Prophesy not unto us right things : speak unto us 
smooth things, prophesy deceits' (Isa. xxx. lo); has 
not died out; and he who would be faithful to his 
rust must not be afraid of opposition; he must not 
*keep back things profitable,' because they happen 
to be displeasing to a proud and self-indulgent age. 
Let us recognize then the existence of this tempta- 
tion. 

2. There are various ways in which this temptation 
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may be yielded to, and a teacher thus fail to 'declare 
the whole counsel of God.' 

i. By keeping back essential truths altogether he may 
not only reef the sail, he may take it entirely down. 
There are ministries from which certain great doctrines 
have altogether dropped out, or rather in which they 
never found a place. They may be shunned through 
ignorance, or through prejudice, or through fear; but 
whatever be the cause, they are never taught. There 
may be eloquence, there may be learning, there may be 
zeal, but the truths which save the soul are missing, and 
consequently there is no awakenment, no conviction, no 
conversion. Yes, it is quite possible *to keep back 
things profitable ' by never stating them at all. 

ii. By keeping back part. 

This is, perhaps, the more common way in which the 
temptation is yielded to. We satisfy our consciences by 
the statement of one part of truth ; we save our popu- 
larity by the suppression of another part. Some truths 
are stated; others are omitted; or some portions of 
certain truths are stated, whilst other portions are slurred 
over or passed by. Thns justification by faith may be 
taught, whilst the nature and necessity of holiness may 
be left out of sight ; or holiness may be insisted upon, 
but no clear explanation given of the means whereby we 
become holy. Obligation may be taught without privi- 
lege, or privilege without obligation; and thus partially 
lowering or reefing our sails we keep back things 
profitable. 
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iii. By commingling iruth with error. 

It is probable that no teaching has power in it unless 
it contains a certain amount of truth. Mahomedanism, 
said Gibbon, consists of * an eternal truth and a neces- 
sary fiction. That there is only one God, and that 
Mahomet is the apostle of God.' No system wholly 
false is dangerous ; the danger lies in the insidious con- 
nexion between truth and error ; the one paves the way 
for the other, and error having once effected a lodg- 
ment refuses to be dispossessed. It is to this that St. 
Paul probably refers when he describes himself as * not 
corrupting the Word of God.' (« Cor. ii. 17.) This is 
something in advance of what he immediately afterwards 
refers to as * handling the Word of God deceitfallyJ 
(2 Cor. iv. 2.) The word used in the latter passage 
(3oXo(i)) means simply to act deceitfully : the word in the 
earlier passage (<ca7r*yX£i/w) means to adulterate with a 
view to unjust gain ; and describes the conduct of those 
teachers who, in order to win popularity or to advance 
their temporal interests, either suppressed truth or 
mingled it with error, and thus faded to present to 
their hearers the unadulterated Word. 

iv. By not applying truth to the conscience. 

We may with God's help teach the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth ; but if we omit to press 
home and apply the truth thus taught, we are practically 
keeping back that which is proifitafcle. * Thou art unto 
them as a very lovely song of one that hath a pleasant 
voice, and can play well on an instrument; for they hear thy 
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words, but they do them not.' (Ezek. xxxiii. 32.) When Na- 
than recited his beautiful parable to David he gained his 
attention, enlisted his sympathies, and aroused his indig- 
nation against the wrongdoer. Thus far he taught that 
which was profitable. But he would have failed in his 
ministry, unless he had proceeded to press home the 
parable upon the conscience of the guilty king : and the 
familiar but very striking words *Thou art the man!' 
should in some form or other find place in every sermon, 
if divine truth is really to grapple with the conscience 
and influence the life. It is, perhaps, from this want of 
application that our sermons have so little grip in them : 
they may interest and perhaps instruct : but they do not 
awaken, convert, and save. 

3. But, lastly, this temptation may be resisted and over- 
come. It is one thing to know that a temptation exists, to 
know moreover what are its main avenues of approach ; 
it is another thing to know how it may be conquered. 
I have sometimes thought that the preacher deserves 
more sympathy than is always afforded him. He is 
criticised and perhaps found fault with: but it should 
be remembered that his task is no easy one; and 
that in an exacting age like the present, much allow- 
ance ought to be made for him. At all events, respect 
his motives, though his logic and his style may be at 
fault. 

St. Paul, in speaking of the temptation to adulterate 
the Word of God, lays down four rules for the guidance 
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of his ministry : * We are not as many which adulterate 
the Word of God: but as of sincerity, but as of 
God, in the sight of God, speak we in Christ.' (2 Cor. 
ii. 17.) 

i. ^ As 0/ sincerity * (ii ctXwc/otvctas) : the inward 
principle of the teacher: fearless, guileless, transparent 
honesty of purpose, whether in the pursuit or the procla- 
mation of truth ; the direct opposite to all duplicity and 
concealment. The Christian teacher should be honest 
with himself; he should allow neither prejudice, nor party 
spirit, nor constitutional temperament, to influence him ; 
he must be willing to abandon at any cost what is 
proved to be false; he must be ready, whatever be 
the consequence, to embrace the true. He must be 
a true man himself, if he would teach others to be true 
also. 

ii. ^ As of God:^ literally *as from God.' From 
God is our commission, and from God, as set forth in 
His Word, is the message we proclaim. We are neither 
self-appointed nor self-endowed; we are 'ambassadors 
for Christ ; ' and His charge to us is, * Whatsoever I com- 
mand thee, thou shalt speak.' (Jer. i. 7.) 

In this thought lies our safety and our responsibility. 
Our safety, as long as our teaching is but the unfolding 
of the Scriptures of truth : our responsibility, that we 
* prophesy not out of our own hearts ' (Ezek. xiii. 2), 
but adhere faithfully to the teaching of the written word. 
The sermon is hot a mere vehicle for making known the 
religious opinions of its author; it is designed, whether 
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it be textual or expository, to exhibit and enforce the 
truth of God. 

iii. * In the sight of God^ and with a consciousness of 
His presence. We know what it is to speak in the pre- 
sence of one whom we revere and honour ; the idle word 
is checked, the rash utterance restrained. How much 
greater the responsibility of setting forth divine truth in 
the very presence of Him who has laid the charge upon 
us : * Woe unto us if we preach not the Gospel ! ' (i Cor. 
ix. 16.) Woe unto us if we draw our inspiration from 
any earthly motive, if from fear of man or love of human 
applause, we * keep back what is profitable,' and fail * to 
declare all the counsel of God ! ' 

iv. * In Christ^ is the Apostle^s final rule : not * in 
the name of Christ,' though that is true; not 'con- 
cerning Christ,' though that is also true ; but strictly * in 

Christ,' as united to Him, as members of His Body, and 
employed in His WorL 

This suggests both caution and encouragement. 
Caution, that we forget not our abiding union with 
Christ, nor fail to realize that the secret of our strength 
is in Him: encouragement, in knowing that, whilst in 
ourselves we are utter weakness, we can *do all things 
in Him who giveth us the inward strength.' (Phil. iv. 13.) 

* In Christ ' we see the blood which both maketh and 
keepeth clean the conscience. * In Christ ' we find both 
our motive and our power. * In Christ ' we know that 
the word spoken in faith is not ours, but His; and that it 
shall accomplish the work for which He designs it. * In 
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Christ,' we are assured that, let outward results be what 
they may, * our labour is not in vain,' because it is * in 
the Lord.' (i Cor. xv. 58.) 

Let these several principles be kept in view, and we 
shall find them a sure safeguard against the temptation 
to * keep' back that which is profitable.' 

A deep personal and experimental acquaintance with 
the truth we teach will prove to us both the secret of 
ministerial faithfulness, and the mainspring of missionary 
exertion : * We cannot but speak the things which we 
have seen and heard.' (Acts, iv. 20.) 

A consciousness of our divine mission will deepen 
our sense of responsibility, and carry with it the 
assurance of supernatural aid. 

A bold and fearless determination to discharge our 
duty, as wisely and tenderly as may be, but yet faith- 
fully, honestly, and at whatever cost, will give reality to 
our teaching, and prove that * God is in us of a truth.' 
(i Cor. xiv. 25.) 

To sum up what has been thus far advanced. 
Thoroughness in the Christian teacher is of the first 
importance. There are various influences which may 
tempt him to lower or to reef his sails; the truths 
which are the most profitable are not always the most 
intelligible, they are not always interesting, they are not 
always welcome to his hearers. Thus may he be tempted 
to keep back important doctrines, either in part or in 
whole ; to mix up truth with error ; or, where his state- 
ments of truth are unimpeachable, to shrink from 
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applying it to the individual conscience. The apostle 
was not unconscious of this temptation himself; but, 
keeping careful watch over his principles and his motives, 
realizing that his commission was 'from God,' that 
he spoke as * in his presence,' and in living union with 
Christ the Head, he faithfully fulfilled his ministry. 
Be it ours to follow his example. Complaints of the 
inefficiency of the modem pulpit are not unfrequent, 
nor are they always without cause. Our hearers do 
not indeed cry out for eloquence, they do not look 
for the finished style and rounded periods of the essay ; 
but they do ask, and they have a right to ask, for such 
an exposition of Scriptural truth as shall enable a plain 
man to know the way of salvation, and shall really help 
those who are engaged in the struggle of life to battle 
with temptation, and live for God and not for the 
devil. Let the teacher be himself taught of God, his 
hearers will forgive much if he be thoroughly in earnest. 
But unless thoroughness pervade the teaching of the 
pulpit, it can hardly be expected to pervade the life of 
the taught ; and our people will have legitimate ground 
for complaint, if through ignorance or through fear we 
fail to declare unto them the full counsel of God. * For 
if the trumpet give an uncertain sound, who shall prepare 

himself to the battle?' (i Cor. xiv. 8.) 

We will now examine this principle of thoroughness 
as it should find place — 
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2. In the Taught. 

' TTuit on the good ground are they which, in an honest 
and good heart, having heard the word, keep it and bring 
forth fruit with patience? (Luke, viii. 15.) 

It was the saying of an enlightened heathen philo- 
sopher (Seneca on Providence), that *the gods bestow 
greater care upon men in the mass than they do upon 
individuals.' 

An eminent English layman has lately written more 
truly : * It has always appeared to me that the religion 
of Christ is addressed emphatically to ^ach individual. 
Nature speaks to us in this sense. We came into the 
world, and we also go out of it one by one. Each of us 
in his passage through life is characterised by his own 
special and peculiar qualities, whether bodily, intellectual, 
or moral. His spiritual responsibilities are exclusively 
personal. It is related of Sir Walter Scott that on some 
occasion, when walking to church with the support of 
the arm of a friend, he threw off his companion's arm at 
the church door, exclaiming. Here alone.' — (Lord Strat- 
ford de Redcliffe, on Why am I a Christian f p. 8.) 

It is perhaps a hopeful sign that there is a strong 
demand in the present day for practical preaching; by 
which I do not understand the preaching of moral duties, 
as distinct from doctrine; but rather such preach- 
ing as deals with individual beliefs, difficulties, duties, 
sorrows, and temptations, as distinguished from that 
which is speculative and general. We might more 
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accurately describe it as personal preaching. As an 
eminent American statesman (Daniel Webster) once said, 
* When a man preaches to me, I . want him to make it 
a personal matter, a personal matter, a personal matter.' 
No doubt the more each individual can feel that he is 
the very person of whom Scripture speaks, and to -whom 
Scripture addresses itself; that such is its versatility, such 
its wonderful adaptation to the wants and sorrows of .the 
human heart, that its eye, like that of a portrait, is ever 
fixed upon us, turn where we will.; the greater will :be 
the profit derived fi-om it. 

* Eye of God'€ Word ! where'er we turn, 

Ever upon us ! thy keen gaze 
Can all the depths of sin discern, 

Unravel every bosom's maze. 
Who that has felt thy glance of dread 

Thrill through his heart's remotest cells, 
About his path, about his bed. 

Can doubt what spirit in thee dwells ? ' 

{Christian Year, St. Bartholomew's Day.) 

In tbis sense our Lord was an intensely practical 
preacher ; practical because personal. He often indeed 
addressed vast crowds with authority and power; but 
the individuality of His teaching -was even more striking 
than its extent. His words touched men's lives at many 
points ; nay, there was no point in the complicated web 
of human existence in the midst of which He moved, 
which His words did not reach. The Great Thinker 
constantly seized upon and reproduced the thoughts 
which were passing in men's minds, and held up to 

c 
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their view the secrets which were lying hid there. The 
woman of Sychar did but express a conviction which 
many who heard Him felt, when she said, * Come, see a 
man, which told me all things that ever I did : is not 
this the Christ ?* (John, iv. 29.) 

If the divine Word then be the instrument employed 
by God in the salvation of souls, what is the reception 
which it ought to meet with at the hands of those to 
whom it is addressed ? In the parable of the sower our 
Lord describes the reception which, as a matter of fact, 
the Word of God does meet with. 

I pass by the description given of the unfruitful 
hearers; the wholly unsusceptible, symbolized by the 
hard and beaten roadway; the partially susceptible, 
typified either by the thin surface of earth upon the 
rocky subsoil, or by the deeper earth pot yet cleared of 
its roots and bushes : in the one case no result what- 
ever rewarding the labour of the husbandman; in the 
other, the result being partial and disappointing, either 
from lack of depth in the soil itself, or from the per- 
mitted presence of hostile and destructive influences. I 
only remark that one characteristic feature pervades all 
unfruitful hearing, viz., the failure to grasp and make 
thoroughly our own the living seed of divine truth. 
The reasons for this may vary; the heart may be 
hardened and beaten down by the constant tramp and 
traffic of worldly interests; or it may be shallow and 
superficial, and but little awake to the intense reality of 
eternal things ; or it may be so occupied with the 
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cares or pleasures of this life as to have no room left 
for the healthy growth within it of the life of God : but, 
whatever be the active cause of failure, the result is one 
and the same, the hearer never has real hold of, never 
receives into his inmost being, never therefore makes 
his own, that * engrafted word which is able to save his 
soul.' (Jas. i. 21.) 

But what is wanting in one class of hearers is found 
in another. ' That on the good ground are they, which 
in an honest and good heart having heard the word,' 
* understand it' (Matt.), * receive it' (Mark), 'keep it 
(Luke), and bring forth fruit with patience.' 

But what are we to understand by the ' honest and 
good heart?' For the seed is assumed to find the soil 
good, not to make it so. It is the same difficulty which 
meets us in Christ's words, * He that is of God heareth 
God's words' (John, viii. 47); and again, * Every one that 
is of the truth heareth my voice.' (John, xviii. 37.) Cer- 
tainly we must admit that anterior to any hearing of 
divine truth there are states of mind which differ much 
in their readiness to receive that truth; there are the 
false-hearted who at once close their hearts against it ; 
there are the men of simple, truthful, earnest natures, the 
Nathanaels of their generation, who seem to have a natural 
affinity with truth, and give to it a ready welcome. If, 
indeed, we mount up from the effect to the cause ; if, 
not content with acknowledging the fact that men do thus 
differ, we ask why they differ ? we quickly find ourselves 
in a region where light fails us. The sovereignty of 
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divine grace is one thing ; the responsibility of man is 
another;; both are tme : but with our present knowledge' 
we are unable to reconcile them. It is enough perhaps 
to say, that 'without the grace of God "by Christ pre- 
venting us ' (Article x.), we can have no ^ood will ; and 
yet that * every one' is bound to 'take heed bow he 
hears."' (Luke, viii. i8.) 

Two tilings, I think, will be admitted, that wliilst the 
Holy Spirit alone can open tlie understanding and en- 
lighten the mind, man can, if he will, give attention, aye 
earnest attention to the message which comes to liim from 
God. The faculty of attention is dependent on the will ; 
he who chooses to do so can attend to the things spoken ; 
something more indeed than this is needed, and for it 
he is bidden to pray ; iDut because beyond his reach there 
lies a necessalry gift which comes to him at the bidding 
of another ; he is not absolved, if he neglect tQ use the 
power which is his own, and which needs only the bidding 
of his own will to be put in exercise. It is the combin- 
ation of human effort and superadded grace which secures 
salvation ; yet every Christian will recognize the truth of 
St. Paul's words : ' By the grace of God I am what I am.' 
(i Cor. XV. lo.) To resume : Our Lord describes three 
stages in the salutary reception of His Word. 

i. 'He understandeth^ as opposed to him who 
* heareth the Word of the kingdom, and understandeth it 
not.' An entrance is made, a lodgment is effected : the 
mind is conciliated and interested : it perceives the beauty 
and force of the truth presented to it, and gives it wel- 
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come. A great point b gained when the light of divine 
truth enters the understanding. What is light? Light 
natural, the philosopher tells us, is composed of luminous 
waves which flow forth from the various sources of light, 
spreading themselves with almost infinite velocity in every 
direction, and rendering luminous every oli^ect which 
they reach. But what light is in the world of nature, 
truth is in the world of grace. Truth, issues forth from 
*the Father of Lights^' and flowing to us through the 
medium of the written Wcwrd, communicates to all who 
will receive it its own illumination. The wave of truth 
breaks, as it were, upon the shore of mind ; but it does 
not recede from it^ it abides and dwdls there. The mind 
becomes one with the truth received,, and the man is so 
far a son of truth. A person i^orant of the movements 
of the heavenly bodies may enjoy the light and warmth 
which emanate from the sun of our system, but his mind 
is wholly dark as to the laws which regulate that system. 
Let the truth, however, be made known to him,, and he 
assents to and receives it ; the darkness of error vanishes, 
the light enters and abides. And much in the same way, 
a mind ignorant of God and of God's will may enjoy to 
the full the gifts of His goodness; but not until the 
light of true knowledge enters does error vanish, and the 
thought concerning God and His Will become true 
thought. He, for example, thought falsely of God, who 
said, ' Lord, I knew Thee that Thou art an hard man, 
reaping where Thou hast not sown, and gathering where 
Thou hast not strawed.* (Matt. xxv. 24.) His thought on 
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the contrary was a true thought, who said, * The Lord is 
good, a stronghold in the day of trouble; and he knoweth 
them that trust in him.' (Nahum, i. 7.) There was dark- 
ness in the one soul, light in the other : * The entrance 
of Thy words giveth light ; it giveth understanding to the 
simple.' (Ps. cxix. 130.) 

ii. Reception, 

If we may regard the understanding as the outer 
chamber of the mind, into which divine truth first 
enters ; the heart and the will occupy the place of the 
inner chamber into which it must further penetrate. It 
is they 'that hear the word and receive it' (Mark, iv. 
20), that bring forth fruit. True, there is a certain re- 
ception of the Word by those who bring forth no fruit ; 
but such reception is emotional and superficial; they 
have * no depth of earth,' consequently, * no root in them- 
selves ;' they endure for a while, but * in time of tempt- 
ation fall away.' There is much religion in the present 
day which is greatly wanting in depth ; the feelings are 
warm, the nature sanguine, the confidence strong; but 
we seek in vain for any deep conviction of sin, any true 
humility, any real and vigorous hold upon vital truth ; 
and the result too often is declension and decay. 

A saving reception of divine truth implies an intelli- 
gent faith, a sincere affection, and a willing choice ; we 
believe it, we love it, we appreciate it and make it 
our own: the truth, whether concerning God or con- 
cerning ourselves, becomes a part of our inmost being ; 
we live under its influence, it controls and regulates our 
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existence. * To complete this picture, one word must be 
said of his religion. His standard of duty was super- 
natural. It was not founded upon any intuitive ideas of 
right and wrong ; nor was it fashioned upon any outward 
expediences of time and place ; but it was formed en- 
tirely on what he held to be the revelation of the will of 
God in the written Word ; and throughout all his life his 
faith led him to act up to the very letter of it.' (Life of 
Faraday^ by Dr. Bence Jones, pp. 485, 486.) 

iii. Keeping, 

Not only must the Word be heard and understood ; 
not only must it be received into our very souls ; it must 
be carefully and firmly kept there : * That on the good 
ground are they, which .... having heard the word, 
keep it, and bring forth fruit with patience.' (Luke, viii. 
15.) Modern warfare teaches us that it is possible to 
assault and carry a redoubt, and yet not possible to hold 
it; it may, for example, be open behind, and the 
defenders may with ease regain the position they had 
lost. Now God's truth must be held as ¥Fell as won: 
nay, it is only truly won, when it is tenaciously and 
strongly held. The fwces of error are numerous, its re- 
sources practically without limit; and there is needed 
both courage and endurance, if we are to retain against 
all assailants the prize we have secured. 

* Hold that fast which thou hast' (Rev. iii. 11) was 
our Lord's counsel to the Church in Philadelphia. Let 
there be thoroughness in thy conviction of the absolute 
truth and supreme importance of the religion of Jesus 
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Christ; let there be thoroughness in thy grasp of vital 
and saving truth; let there be thoroughness in the sur- 
render and consecration of thyself to God ; let there be 
thoroughness in thy maintenance of a high standard of 
Christian life and character ; and thou wilt fulfil thy 
Lord's command* The religion of Christ can oijly be 
fairly tested in the case of those who are wholly under 
its influence. It is for this whole-hearted, unreserved sub- 
mission to such mffuence that I plead- The well-known 
reply of Locke to the question concerning the shortest 
and surest way to attain a true knowledge of the Christ- 
ian religion deserves to be remembered : * Let a man 
study Holy Scripture, especially in the New Testament. 
Therein are contained the words of Eternal Life. It has 
God for Its author, salvation for its end, and truth without 
any mixture of error for its matter.** We possess an in- 
fallible standard; we have the promise of an infallible 
guide ; study honestly, humbly, perseveringly, the written 
Word ; pray earnestly for the teaching of the Divine 
Spirit ; submit thyself with docility and meekness to His 
leading, and He will assuredly * guide you into all truth.' 
(John, xvi. 13.) But beware of trifling with the religion 
of Christ. Be thoroughly in earnest. Great interests 
are at stake, the honour of Thy Lord, thine own eternal 
happiness. 



CHAPTER 11. 

CONVICTION OF SIN. 

* Qinn tD^iett I^e ts( come, !^e laoiU contiince tie teotlD of «(tn.' 

John, xvi. 8. 
' 15p tlie latQ ts( tit IfenotDleogc of «(tn/ — Rom. iii. 20. 

Let me ask anyone who reads these pages nof to pass 
over this chapter, as if the subject of it did not concern 
him. The religion of many persons begins where it 
ought to end, and ends where it ought to begia It 
begins, for example, too high up the ladder : the first 
rounds are omitted : sin, conviction of sin, humiliation 
before God, are practically ignored : whilst at the end of 
life, when conscience demands a hearing, unforgiven sin 
starts into unwelcome prominence, and the sun goes 
down in a thick bank of anxiety and fear. * Before the 
Mission,' one was heard to say, 'we built from the 
top, but now we build from the bottom.' The first 
beatitude is, 'Blessed are the poor in spirit;' the 
first cry of an awakened soul, and, let me add, the 
last prayer of a dying saint is, *God be merciful to 
me a sinner.' 

*A man's religion,' writes Carlyle, 'is the chief fact 
with regard to him — a, man's or a nation of men's ; ' and 
he goes on to show that by religion he does not mean 
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the thing which a man outwardly professes, but the thing 
which '' Jie practically lays to heart^ 

Now the first fact which a man ought to lay to heart 
is the fact of his own sin ; that is the evil which he has 
to grapple with : and he must know it, if he would rightly 
deal with it But what is the knowledge of sin ? It is 
one thing to know sin notionally^ as an object of mental 
apprehension, just as we know the existence of natural 
objects ; it is an altogether different thing to know sin as 
an evil which affects ourselves, and for which we are 
personally responsible. St Paul was a man of keen 
perceptions, and yet he said, * I had not known sin but by 
the law.' (Rom. vil 7.) Pharaoh, Balaam, Saul, Judas 
even, said in words, * I have sinned ; ' and yet they could 
have had no such knowledge of sin as leads to repentance 
and a new life. 

In what, then, does a true knowledge of sin 
CONSIST? I answer mainly in two things — 

h In a clear apprehension of the nature of sin, as an 
assertion of independence, and a direct attack upon the 
authority of God, 

In the third chapter of the book of Genesis, we have 
an account of the first sia Many a shaft has been 
aimed at that narrative; but it stands not only as his- 
torically true, but true also as an exact delineation of all 
subsequent sin. We see in it the sin of Adam ; we see 
in it our own sin; your sin and mine, if we can only 
trace the likeness. The sin of Adam was not merely the 
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taking the forbidden fruit, a small and venial transgres- 
sion punished by a tremendous penalty ; it was a claim 
of independence, an assertion of self-will, a distinct nega- 
tion of the divine authority. Placed as a creature upon 
this earth, his condition was that of creaturely depend- 
ence ; with an ample grant of the trees of the garden ; 
one • tree was reserved as a sign of his dependence ; 
it was the quit-rent, so to speak, which reminded 
him that he was the tenant not the owner of the garden. 
His transgression, therefore, was the usurpation of inde- 
pendence, a declaration of rebellion : it was as though 
he had said, * I will acknowledge ' no restrictions, I will 
not hold this earth as a tenant, I will treat it as my own, 
I will be as God' The smallness of the restriction, so 
far from excusing the rebellion, only aggravated its guilt 
The terms were, liberal ; but Adam would not submit to 
them. The reservation was of the smallest; but any 
reservation was irksome. He will cast off then the 
s)rmbol of dependence ; he will acknowledge no will but 
his owa Adam's sin, therefore, was the assertion of self- 
will as opposed to the will of God. It was an act of 
direct disobedience to a divine command. It was an act 
of lawlessness (i John, iiL 4), which struck at the very 
throne of God, and, if allowed to prevail, would have 
overthrown God's rule in God's own earth. 

And does not all sin have its root in self-will ? Look, 
reader, at your own sin. Its outward form may vary ; 
but its essence is the exaltation of the /. God says, 
*Thou shalt not;' sin answers, *I will.' God says, 
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Thou shalt ; * sin replies defiantly, * I will not/ The 
sinner's way is hedged round on every side by the bar- 
riers of law ; but he heeds them not : he, knows no will 
but his own. Very subtle, indeed, are the forms which 
sin assumes, very deceitful the disguises which it wears ; 
it can approach us even under the semblance of virtue ; 
it cares not what instrument it emplojrs, so that it com- 
mands the situation and maintains the supremacy of 
self. But if self be supreme, where is the authority of 
God ? Who rules — God or man ? Every sin, therefore, 
has in it the germ of that rebellion which would dethrone- 
God and proclaim the overthrow of the Eternal. 

But a true knowledge of sin involves also — 

il An apprehension of our own personal sin^ and of 
the guilt which attaches to it. 

It is well to * lay to heart ' the sin of the race ; many 
content themselves with doing that : yea, it has a flatter- 
ing and soothing effect to find how vigorously we can 
condemn sin in others. We can imagine it to have been 
a salve to David's conscience, that 'his anger was 
greatly kindled against ' the wrongdoer, when * he said to 
Nathan, As the Lord liveth, the man that hath done 
this thing shall surely die.' (2 Sam. xil 5.) But such 
process leaves our own sin unhealed. That needs to be 
recognized : that needs to be dragged out into the light ; 
or we shall never honestly smite upon the breast and say, 
* God be merciful to me a sinner.' 

Now it is at this stage that failure often occurs. In- 
trospection is not easy to those who have never practised 
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it ; its results are often by no means flattering to our 
self-love ; we shrink from applying an unwelcome probe, 
and the attempt is abandoned before anything like a 
complete inquiry has been made. 

Hence the need of the principle of thoroughness in 
dealing with our own sin. Beware of half-measures. To 
be lenient is to be cruel Seek to know thyself as God 
knows thee. A true sense of sin is the inlet to all saving 
knowledge; and he who lacks it has yet to learn the 
rudimentary lesson of the Christian life. 

But it will be asked, in what does our own sin con- 
sist ? What are we to look for in this search ? What is 
it which constitutes us "* sinners ' in the sight of God ? 

The charge which the Bible brings against the whole 
human race is the charge of ungodliness. The question 
w^hich it agitates is not a question between man and 
man, but between man and God. There are terrestrial 
ethics, and there are celestial ethics. The man who 
deals justly with his neighbour is better than the man 
who steals from him ; but if both be alike heedless and 
forgetful of God, God may and does bring the same 
accusation against both of them, even that He has nou- 
rished and brought up children and they have rebelled 
against Him : and this charge is amply verified by 
observation. You have but to cast a glance over the 
general aspect of society, and, apart from the compara- 
tively few who are living under the. influences of vital 
Christianity, you cannot fail to observe that each is 
obviously treading in a way of his own. It may be a 
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way of industry, of honesty, of high-toned morality, or 
even of benevolence ; but unless respect be had in it to 
the will of the most High, it is not a way of godliness. 
Let the investigation be honestly conducted, and it will 
surely lead to the conclusion that God has not been in 
all, yea, probably, not in any of his thoughts ; that each 
day, week, month, year — aye, that the entire lifetime has 
been passed in practical forgetfulness of His existence, 
and very much as if there were no God in the world. It 
is no excuse for such a man to argue that he does not 
steal, that he does not lie, that he does not neglect the 
calls of charity — enough the simple reply, that he does 
not love God ; that he is content to live without God in 
the world, and to exile from his regards the God who 
made him. 

Or, if you decline to pass under review the conduct 
of the many, let me ask each one to take cognizance of 
himself Let each look honestly at his own heart, or 
back upon his own history; and both conscience and 
memory can testify how much or how little the love of 
God has had to do with either. You may have done 
many things which God commands : you may have re- 
frained from doing many things which God forbids ; but 
if your actions have been wrought without any reference 
to the will of God, then have you been practically living 
without God, and the heavy charge of ungodliness is 
proved against you. What is the distaste for religion 
which many confess to, and which many more, who have 
not the honesty to confess it, Undoubtedly feel, but a 
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sure sign that the heart is not right with God? Were 
God indeed willing that He and His creature man should 
be mutually quit of each other ; that man should ignore 
his Maker, and that God should leave him in full posses- 
sion of this world's enjo5maients, give him, as it were, a 
fee-simple of His own glorious creation, and leave him 
everlastingly alone ; then indeed the unregenerate heart 
were content But these are not the terms upon which 
we hold our tenure of life. It is, as Bishop Butler says, 
the peculiarity of the Bible to treat the world in the 
special light of its being God's world, and to deal with 
men under the special view of their being the subjects of 
God. God everywhere asserts His rightful authority over 
us ; and it is against this claim of submission and 
allegiance that the heart rebels. 

Conviction of sin then involves the full recognition 
of our own natural ungodliness. But the New Testa- 
ment carries the conviction a step further. God has 
revealed Himself to man in the person of His Son. 
* No man hath seen God at any time ; the only begotten 
Son, which is in the bosom of the Father, he hath de- 
clared him.' (John, L 18.) * Last of all, he sent unto 
them his Son, saying. They will reverence my Son.' 
(Matt. xxi. 37.) The gift of His Son is the crowning 
evidence of God's love to maa What, if man repudiates 
the gift ! What, if he refuses to believe in Christ, and to 
submit to His rule ! Is it not a still more convincing 
proof of his inborn ungodliness ; is it not the very climax 
of guilt ? Thus it is that whilst the first conviction of 
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the Comforter is the conviction of sin; the definition 
which Christ gives of such sin is * because they believe 
not on me.' (John, xvL 9.) The rejection of God is the 
sin of the Old Testament ; the rejection of the Son of 
God is the sin of the New. Ungodliness is the master- 
sin of the race ; but it is ungodliness assuming the special 
form of unbelief in Christ, with which man, under the 
Christian dispensation, is specially chargeable, and in 
consequence of which every mouth is stopped, and all 
become guilty before God 

The question tlierefore which the New Testament 
addresses to each one of us is, *What think ye of 
Christ?' (Matt xidi. 42.) This is the crucial test of 
Christianity. For on the one hand we read, that 'he 
that hath the Son hath life' (i John, v. 12)^ and again, 

* Grace be with all them that love our Lord Jesus Christ 
in sincerity,' or rather in incorruptibility (EpL vi. 24) : 
but on the other, *He that hath not the Son of God, 
hath not life' (i John, v. 12): yea, says the Apostle, 

* If any man love not the Lord Jesus Christ, let him be 
Anathema.' (i Cor. xvi. 22.) 

If such then be the conviction which the Bible aims 
at producing, we may next inquire, Bv" what means is 

CONVICTION OF SIN COMMONLY WROUGHT? 

Two things are required : the presentation of truth 
to the understandings and the application of truth to 
the conscience. What truth, it may be asked? I an- 
swer, truth concerning law, God's law: that inflexible 
rule of right which God has prescribed to man: that 
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' commandment, holy, and just, and good ' (Rom. vii. 
12), under which every man is bom, and for the breach 
of which every man is responsible. * By the law,' says 
St. Paul, * is the knowledge of sin.' (Rom. iii. 20.) In 
it we have the perfect standard ; and departure from that 
standard, even in one particular, brings us under con- 
demnation. 

Surely, some may say, a severe nde to live under. 
True, but law alone is severe; and -we are dealing at 
present only with law. One offence, in human affairs, 
brings upon the wrongdoer the threatened penalty. His 
guilt, perchance, may be less than if his offences had 
been many; but one offence is sufficient to constitute 
legal guilt. The cable which binds two continents to- 
gether needs to be parted only at one point to stay the 
passage of the electric current, and render the cable so 
far valueless. So he ' that shall keep the whole law, and 
yet offend in one point, is guilty of all.' (Jas. iL 10.) 
Doth this offend you ? The only question is, *Is it true ?' 
It is true in human laws. Is it less true in divine ? If 
many offences are required to constitute a breach of law, 
I ask. How many are required ? Where will you stop ? 
Who shall sit in judgment and pronounce the breach 
complete ? No. Law, whether human or divine, refuses 
to be thus trifled with. It recognizes no sHding scale of 
obedience. The obedience must be an unbroken obe- 
dience ; or, so far as law is concerned, all is lost 

Now what I conceive to be needed in each particular 
case is that there should be a presentation of this truth 

D 
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both to the mind and to the conscience. * The law/ to use 
St. PauVs terse expression, must * enter.' (Rom. v. 20.) 
The obligation must be felt ; the breach of that obliga- 
tion must be acknowledged ; and, even if the discovery of 
sin provokes and irritates, and the very offence may be 
thereby made to abound, there should, along with such 
painful conviction, dawn upon the heart the hope that 
'where sin abounds, grace does much more abound.' 
(Rom. v, 20.) Conviction of sin is not designed to lead 
men to despair, but rather to prepare the way for a sal- 
vation, secure in its foundation and lasting in its results. 

But still it may be asked, in what way does law thus 
find access to the conscience, by what process is it 
transferred from the dead page of the book to the living 
tablet of the heart ? 

It is the office of the Holy Ghost to convince men 
of sin. * When he is come he will convince the world 
of sin,' (John, xvi. 8.) He it is who gives living force 
to the divine word; He it is who awakens the sleeping 
conscience. The means employed may vary : God's 
voice may be heard in the lightning, the earthquake, 
or the storm; in some startling providence, in some 
terrible calamity, in some overwhelming affliction ; or, it 
maybe, 'a still small voice' (i Kings, xix. 12), appealing 
with tenderness and love to the conscience, and seeking 
thus gently to win the sinner to a better mind. God has 
many ways of holding up the book of the law to man, 
many ways of inducing, — aye, compelling, him to look at 
it. The means may vary, but the end is one. It is in this 
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assurance that we * preach the law.' We believe it to 
be the authoritative voice of God to man ; we believe 
in the universality of guilt ; we believe in the universality 
of conscience ; and we look to the Divine Spirit to give 
efficacy to that Word, and make it * quick and power- 
ful, and sharper than any two-edged sword, ... a 
discerner of the thoughts and intents of the heart.* 
(Heb. iv. 12.) 

No doubt, humanly speaking, conviction of sin is more 
easily produced in some cases than in others. In the two 
typical characters of the Gospel narratives, the Pub- 
lican and the Pharisee, the former was more readily 
made conscious of guilt than the other. The Pharisee 
wrapped himself up in his false goodness ; he deceived 
others, but he still more surely deceived himself. The 
Pharisaic conscience, pacified and domesticated, con- 
verted into a manageable and applauding companion, 
held potent sway over mint, anise, and cummin, but had 
no power over the heart.* 

It is so now. We offer no excuse for vice. It 
is better to keep God's law than to break it. But 
in two examples, in either of which self reigns supreme, 
the man who, without concealment, breaks the law, is 
more easily convinced of his wrongdoing, than he who 
hides his selfishness behind the barriers of virtue, and 
deceives himself into thinking that his evil is good. 
* Verily, I sa/ unto you. That the publicans and the 
harlots go into the kingdom of God before you.' 
* See Mozley*s University Sermons ^ 35, 36. 
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(Matt xxL 31.) Still in each case the work must 
be done. The depth of conviction may vary. With 
some, as with the Jews at Pentecost, or the Philippian 
jailor, tha-e may be the alarm of a sudden awaken- 
ment, the exceeding bitter cry of shame and sorrow; 
with others, as with the woman at the well of Jacob, or 
Lydia of Thyatira, or Zacchens the publican, the pass- 
age from the old life to the new may be marked by no 
great convulsion, no outward signs at least of terror and 
alarm. 

Nay, it is probable that in very many cases of 
genuine conversion of heart to God, the deeper con- 
viction of sin takes place aft^ conversion rather than 
before it. It is not until we have had some experience 
of God's forgiving love, that we see the utter baseness 
and ingratitude of our sin; it is not until we have 
reached the place of safety that we realize the depth 
of the abyss from which we have been rescued ; and thus 
it is only after the gift of the new heart that we * loathe 
ourselves in our own sight, for our iniquities and for our 
abominations.' (Ezek. xxxvi. 31.) 

Thus may we regard conviction of sin as a con- 
tinuous work, running parallel to, but not superseded 
by, the other convictions of the Comforter. Are there 
no professing, and perhaps real Christians, who need a 
re-conviction of sin, hone in whom the old conviction 
has well-nigh died out, choked by * the cares,' and more 
often by *the riches and pleasures of this life?' (Luke, 
viii. 14.) The self-indulgent life is as subtle as it is 
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dangerous; it dead&is the conscience^ and mars all 
the finer instincts of the spiritual mind ; it may lie con- 
cealed beneath the forms of strict religious observance ; 
nay, it may pay more than common attention to the 
outside of the cup and platter, and yet be eating out 
the life of God in the soul. A man may be avowedly 
basking in the favour of God, and yet be saturated 
with selfishness ; he may be sunning himself, as it were, 
in the promises, and rejoicing in the hope of immor- 
tality, and yet be all the while living for self, and for 
self alone. 

Now does not such an one need to be re-convinced 
of his sin? Does he not need to * repent and do the 
first works?' (Rev. ii. 5.) I care not what have been 
his experiences ; let him go back to the very founda- 
tion of his Christianity. Let him pray, * Search me, O 
God, and know my heart* Make me to see mjrself, 
as others see me. Make me to see myself, as Thou 
seest me. Tear the veil of self-delusion from my eyes ; 
show me my true character ; convince me of my sin ; 
that I go not down to the pit *with a lie in my right hand* 

The subject is indeed a practical one; It appeals 
to various classes in the Christian world. 

(l) To those who have not, and do not care to have 
such conviction wrought within them. 

Reflect upon the folly of living on under a fatal 
delusion ; for if you do thus live on, you ' die in your 
sins,' and after death is judgment Were you labouring 
under a disease which, if neglected, must prove 
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fatal, but which, if dealt with at once, would as- 
suredly yield to remedies, it would be utter madness 
to shun examination, and refuse the physician's aid. 
And yet you are doing far worse than this in refusing 
to know your sin, and in crying out, 'Peace, peace, 
when there is no peace.* 

Let it be granted that the process of conviction 
is a trying one to pass through, that nature shrinks 
from the pain which a sense of sin produces, and 
that there are certain delights and pleasures which 
your heart clings to, and from which you are loath 
to part. Still, is it wise to risk eternity, that you 
may grasp a present good, or shun a present sorrow ? 
Or do you prefer to wait until some great calamity, 
some crushing blow startle you from your lethargy, 
and compel decision? Beware of thus presuming 
upon mercy. Divine forbearance has its limits. *Let 
it alone this year also. ... if it bear fruit, well ; and 
if not, then after that thou shalt cut it down.' 

ii. To those who have not conviction^ but desire to 
have it, 

iii. To those who have it, but fear they have it not, 

I place these two classes together, for they have much 
in common. It is indeed often difficult to know whether 
the border line has been passed : whether a true sense of 
sin has been arrived at or not. Nor is it well to turn the 
eye too constantly within. Too frequent introspection 
begets a morbid feeling, and causes the mind to travel 
round and round in a vicious circle. It is better to look 
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out of self. Study the divine law. Read the ten com- 
mandments and the Sermon on the Mount. Think out 
the standard of New Testament requirement. Pray that 
the divine Spirit may give edge to the weapon of the 
Word, may endue it with searching and convincing 
power, and you will soon neither lack conviction, nor 
stand in doubt of its existence* 

This caution only would I add, that you do not delay 
obedience to any gospel precept, on the plea that your 
sense of sin is not sufficiently deep. A duty plainly set 
before us is a duty still. If the command is that we *go 
forward,' it is our duty to obey ; even though our equip- 
ment is not, as we suppose, complete. We are very bad 
judges of what constitutes completeness. It is the 
obvious duty of everyone to * believe on him whom God 
hath sent' (John, vi. 29); and to refuse to believe in 
Christ on the ground of an incomplete conviction, is to 
be guilty of that very sin of unbelief, of which you com- 
plain that you are not sufficiently conscious,* 

iv. To those who have conviction^ and desire to have it 
deepened. 

Such is the true attitude of every Christian mind. 
He who knows best the exceeding sinfulness of sin, 
knows best how imperfect is his own apprehension of 

♦ * As to a lively conscious sorrow for sin, one may be thankful 
for it when it exists ; when one feels the lack thereof, it is best to 
humble oneself quietly before God, without endeavouring to force 
it, being rather content to be faithful in all things, and look to God 
in all '— Fenelon's Letters, 
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it ; and the nearer he approaches to the light, the more 
keen will be his perception of his own deficiencies. A 
deepened conviction of sin will produce a deepened 
humility ; and the moral progress, which every real 
Christian longs for, will combine that twofold know- 
ledge with which it began, the knowledge of himself as 
a sinner, and of Christ as the Saviour of sinners. Prac- 
tical Christianity gathers romid a very few central truths ; 
and growth in grace consists not so much in the multi- 
plication of the objects of religious knowledge, as in the 
deepened apprehension of those we know. Let us aim 
then at thoroughness m our conviction of sin. Without 
such thoroughness we lack the ballast of true humility : 
we may pass through life with a fair Christian reputation 
as long as the sea is calm and the wind favourable : but 
let the storm of temptation arise, let the world smile or 
frown upon us, let our faith be really tried, and our 
religion will be proved to be defective, if it do not wholly 
fail. We can never learn too thoroughly one of the great 
lessons of the Christian life, * The sacrifices of God are a 
broken spirit : a broken and a contrite heart, O God, 
thou wilt not despise.' (Ps. li. 17.) 



CHAPTER III. 

CONVERSION. 

* VittiXi^ 31 HA^ unto ^ott, <£);cept ?e ht con&erten, ann become 
stf nttle d^ilnren, ?e tf^iall not enter into tl^e Itingnom of 
Jealjen/— Matt, xviii. 3. 

It was said of the late Lord Palmerston, that in dealing 
with public questions he never shirked a difficulty ; that 
he never sought to disguise real differences by plausible 
expressions, but always stated his points of disagreement 
with those vidth whom he was negotiating in the clearest 
and broadest manner. 

Now the principle, thus wisely acted upon in the 
conduct of. human affairs, is of equal, or even greater, 
importance in all that belongs to our spiritual interests. 
The doctrine of conversion has its difficulties. I shall 
endeavour to deal with them fairly, and without re- 
serve. 

Let me first refer to an objection which is sometimes 
brought against the doctrine, that it has little or no 
application to the large majority of professing Christians. 
It is thought to belong of right to the heathen, or to the 
grossly profligate. 
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* The wretch that once sang wildly, danced and laugh'd, 
And suck'd in dizzy madness with his draught, 
Has wept a silent flood, reversed his ways, 
Is sober, meek, benevolent, and prays.' 

CowPER's Hope. 

It is acknowledged that in such a case conversion is 
necessary: but that it has any meaning in it for the 
more reputable members of the community is ques- 
tioned, if not denied. 

Many years ago I read Paley's practical sermons. 
Paley's name is chiefly associated with The Evidences^ 
his Moral Philosophy^ and the HorcB Paulina. But 
his sermons are well worthy of careful study. In 
one preached on *the doctrine of conversion/ he 
thus alludes to the above objection. ' It has been 
usual,' he says, *to divide all mankind into two 
classes — the converted and the unconverted, and, by so 
dividing them, to infer the necessity of conversion to 
every person whatever. In proposing the subject under 
this form, we state the distinction, in my opinion, too 
absolutely, and draw from it a conclusion too universal, 
because there is a class and description of Christians, 
who, having been piously educated, and having per- 
severed in those pious courses into which they were first 
brought, are not conscious to themselves of ever having 
been without the influence of religion, of ever having lost 
sight of its sanctions, of ever having renounced them. 
These cannot properly be reckoned either converted or 
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unconverted. They are not converted, for they are not 
sensible of any such religious alteration having taken 
place with them, at any particular time, as can properly 
be called a conversion. They are not unconverted, 
because that implies a state of reprobation, and because, 
if we call upon them to be converted (which if they be 
unconverted we ought to do), they will not well under- 
stand what it is we mean them to do ; and, instead of 
being edified, they may be both much and unnecessarily 
disturbed by being so called upon.* 

Now, without endorsing the whole of this passage, 
we may allow that it has much truth in it. There are, 
surely, some amongst us whose condition is fairly de- 
scribed by Paley. It does not, I think, follow, as Paley 
seems to imply, that they are not in the Scriptural sense 
of the expression converted persons. Their hearts are 
truly turned to God, and their lives give evidence of 
the fact; but they are not conscious of a marked 
and sensible conversion ; they cannot, to use Paley*s 
words again, *fix their memories upon some great and 
general change wrought in them at an assignable time.' 

There is some truth, therefore, in the above objec- 
tion. There are those in whom a marked conversion 
has never taken place, and in whom, moreover, it is not 
necessary that it should take place : guileless souls 
which have turned to God in simplicity and sincerity 
from the first dawn of conscious responsibility, and in 
whom the growth of the divine life has been unin- 
terrupted. * First the blade, then the ear ; after that the 
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full corn in the ear/* But when it is argued that the 
great majority of professing Christians are in this hope- 
ful condition, and in no sense need to have the doc- 
trine of conversion pressed upon them, we join issue 
with the objector, and ask for proof of the assertion. 
Such proof cannot be given. 

I have quoted Paley on one side of this question ; 
it is only fair to quote him on the other. Whilst allow- 
ing, then, that there may be some in whom no such 
marked change as is usually meant by conversion is 
required, he affirms that in the case of * great numbers ' 
of nominal Christians such change is absolutely ne- 
cessary. * If we omit the doctrine of conversion,' he 
says, * we omit a doctrine which, to many, must be the 
salvation of their souls. To them all calls without this 
call, all preaching without this doctrine, ¥rould be in vain ; 
and it may be true that a great part of our hearers are 
of this description.* Now this testimony is valuable 
as proceeding from one who was certainly no enthusiast 
— one who weighed all truth in the balance of a calm 
and logical mind, and who would have been the very 
first to protest against a religion of mere emotion and 
excitement. It is also specially valuable from this fact, 
that Paley did not always hold the doctrine which he 
here insists upon. In a Visitation Sermon on caution 

^ ' Samuel is the chief type, in ecclesiastical histoiy, of holiness, 
of growth* of a new creation without conveision ; and his mission is 
an example of the special missions which such characteis are called 
to fulfil/ — Stanley's Ltctmns^m theytwisk Ckmrck^ fiist series, 409. 
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in the use of Scripture language, he quotes certain pass- 
ages which speak of being bom again/ *bom of the 
Spirit,' becoming * new creatures,' and the like ; and 
asks, *What do these expressions mean?' His answer 
is, 'Nothing; nothing, that is to us; nothing to be 
found, or sought for, in the present circumstances of 
Christianity.' 

Now, this Visitation Sermon was preached in the 
year 1777, when Paley was comparatively a young 
man (setat 34) : the sermon on conversion, in which 
far juster views prevail, was not published till after his 
death, which took place in 1805, and was probably 
written in the later years of his life. May we not rea- 
sonably infer that a marked change had taken place in 
his religious opinions during this interval, which en- 
abled him to say honestly, at the close of his ministry, 
what he could not, or at least would not, say at 
the beginning of it? *I would not, in the smallest 
degree, mean to undervalue, or speak lightly of such 
changes, whenever or in whomsoever they take place; 
nor to deny that they may be sudden, yet lasting (nay, 
I am rather inclined to think that it is in this manner 
that they frequently do take place); nor to dispute 
what is upon good testimony alleged concerning con- 
version brought about by affecting incidents of life, 
by striking passages of Scripture, by impressive dis- 
courses from the pulpit, by what we meet with in books, 
or even by single touching sentences or expressions in 
such discourses or books. I am not disposed to ques- 
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tion these relations unnecessarily, but rather to bless 
God for such instances, when I hear of them, and to 
regard them a^ merciful ordinations of His providence.' 
{Sermon on the Doctrine of Conversion, published in 
1806.) 

Having thus endeavoured to remove an objection to 
this doctrine which may occur to some minds; and 
having sought to establish its practical importance by the 
testimony of one who may be regarded as an unsus- 
pected, and a pre-eminently competent witness : I now 
invite attention to the doctrine itself. 

T. What is conversion ? 

In a general sense, it is a turning or change from one 
state to another : in the Christian sense, it is the * active 
turning to the Lord by true repentance and faith in Jesus 
Christ.' (Scott on Saving Faith in Christ essentially holy,^) 

In John, iii. 3, our Lord says, * Except a man be born 
again, he cannot see the kingdom of God.' In Matt, 
xviii. 3, He says, * Except ye be converted, and become as 
little children, ye shall in no case enter into the kingdom 
of heaven/ In the one passage our Lord makes the new 
birth, in the other conversion, to be the essential con- 

* * A true thorough conversion of heart lies in a hearty will, per- 
fectly ready to sacrifice all to God, By a hearty will, I mean that 
the will is firmly and irrevocably set to withhold nothing within its 
control from God, and to submit to whatever crosses we may have 
to bear, perhaps always, in order to fulfil His will. Such un- 
reserved renunciation and self-devotion are the most real conversion.' 
— Fenelon's Letters. 
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dition of entering the kingdom. Is there any distinction 
between them, and, if so, wherein does it consist ? The 
new birth would seem to be the passive reception of a 
divine life, a change wrought by the power of the Holy 
Ghost (* the Lord and Giver of life,' Dominus et vivi- 
ficans)y in the understanding, will, and affections, which 
is the beginning of a new kind of life^ and which gives 
another direction to the judgment, desires, pursuits, and 
conduct. Whereas conversion, as we have seen, is the 
(utive turning to the Lord in repentance and faith. The 
one is a divine act ; the other is the human result of that 
act. * Regeneration and conversion/ writes Cecil, * may 
be distinguished from each other, though they cannot be 
separated. • They may be distinguished; as a man's 
being disposed to go in a certain road, and his actually 
going in that road may be distinguished. For regenera- 
tion is God's disposing the heart to Himself ; but conver- 
sion is the actual turning of the heart to God.' (Cecil's 
Remains, p. 362, 12th Edit.) 

But it may be asked, why did our Lord preach the 
new birth to Nicodemus, and conversion to the Apostolic 
band ? Why did he not preach the same truth on both 
occasions : or, why did He not reverse the teaching, and 
preach conversion to Nicodemus, and the new birth to 
the Apostles ? 

The answer is not far to seek. We find it in the 
differing states of those to whom He addressed Himself. 
The learned and upright Jew, a member of the chosen 
nation, the heir, as he supposed, of all the promises, 
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sought the Lord Jesus as a Teacher, and assigned to re- 
ligious knowledge the first place in His system. Had 
Jesus said to him, Except you be converted, and become 
as a little child, you shall not enter into the kingdom of 
heaven ; he might have replied, * From what and to what 
do I need to be converted ? It is as a little child that I 
come to thee for instruction : I know that thou art a 
teacher come from God ; I humbly crave thy teaching. 
And there would have been truth in this. There was 
much of the childlike spirit in Nicodemus. That, there- 
fore, was not the special lesson which he required What 
he needed to be taught was that not knowledge, but life 
was essential : not the knowing, but the being : and hence 
the abrupt decisive utterance, * Except a man be bom 
again, he cannot see the kingdom of God.' This un- 
looked-for answer, so worthy of a 'teacher come from 
God,' threw Nicodemus back upon first principles: it 
told him that learning could not save him : that he must 
live, live spiritually before God, or, so far from sharing in 
the glory of the Messianic reign, he could not even see 
the kingdom of God Christ cast this seed-truth upon 
the waters, and He found it after many days. 

With the Apostles it was different Doubtless they 
were as a body the possessors of a new life. They had 
been 'born of the Spirit' * No man can come unto me,' 
said Jesus, * except the Father which hath sent me draw 
him.' (John, vL 44.) * Blessed art thou, Simon Barjona; 
for flesh and blood hath not revealed it unto thee, but 
my Father which is in heaven.' (Matt. xvi. 17.) They 
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hadcomt unto the Lord : they were persuaded that He was 
*the Christ, the Son of the living God' The doctrine of 
the new birth then was not one which they specially 
needed. But they had been disputing concerning per- 
sonal pre-eminence. They were in danger of letting slip 
one of the great results of the new birth, the childlike 
spirit Our Lord, therefore, takes them back to a funda- 
mental principle of His kingdom, viz., that it is a king- 
dom of the lowly. Look, He says, at this little child : 
consider its weakness and dependence, the absence in it 
of all pretension and self-assertion : consider its docility, 
its guilelessness, its simple trust and love; it has no 
thought of greatness and supremacy, it reaps its little 
harvest of enjo)n3ient in the present, with no care, no 
anxiety concerning the future. See then in this child the 
pattern to which you are to conform. See in the child- 
like spirit the true, the only pathway to spiritual greatness. 
Aye, see in it an essential condition of membership. For 
* except ye be converted, and become as little children, 
ye shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven.' Our 
Lord does not necessarily imply that they had not been 
converted The structure of His words shows this. He 
rather supposes that conversion had taken place, but 
suggests a solemn caution : q, d. You are giving way to 
an utterly wrong temper : in disputing about precedence, 
you are endangering your very standing in my kingdom. 
Know this then, that except there be in every one of you 
a true conversion, a conversion which manifests itself 
in a childlike spirit, you can have no place in such 

E 
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kingdom, your clam to even the lowest place in it will be 
forfeited 

Our Lord's words to the woman of Samaria supply 
an equally striking illustration of the skill with which 
He adapted His teaching to the wants and capacities 
of His hearers. To her the doctrine of the new 
birth would have been an unmeaning riddle. To her the 
idea of conversion would have sounded equally strange. 
There was indeed a life from which she might well turn, 
but to what should she turn in its place? To have 
pressed upon her, therefore, the rigid requirement of 
regeneration, or to have warned her of the need of con- 
version, would probably have led to no good result Her 
mind required to be interested, conciliated, informed : 
the water of the well furnished a link between the great 
Teacher and herself; and, skilfully seizing upon this 
common ground, the Lord approached her along the 
avenue of promise, and gradually won His way to her 
conscience and her heart 

The converted life then has its. beginning in the new 
birth. The Holy Spirit produces in the mind such a 
change, as makes the recipient of it a new creature, en- 
dued with a new life (John, iil 6), and possessed of new 
propensities, capacities, and powers. No new faculties are 
communicated in this change : the capacity of understand- 
ing, believing, loving, rejoicing, has ever formed part of 
man's nature : but a new and heavenly direction is now 
given to what before existed : and conversion is the neces- 
sary consequence of the bestowment of this new principle. 
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Two things specially mark the converted life ; Direc- 
tion and Fixedness. There is a divine element in the 
regenerate which turns instinctively to God, as surely as 
the needle turns to the magnetic pole. Nor is the right 
direction given only at the outset, the grace which im- 
parts that direction sustains it; the converted life is a 
fixed life ; no stranger indeed to conflict and occasional 
relapses, but ever kept to its true aim, and continuing 
that aim to the end. ^ Every one who hath been born 
of God doth not work sin' (i.e.^ as his habitual work, 
*<ioth not knowingly live in sin,' Bp. Wilson); for his 
seed remaineth in him, and he cannot be a sinner ' (he 
does not say he cannot /a// into sin, but that he cannot 
ailow himself in sin), * because he hath been born of 
God-' (i John, iil 9, Wordsworth's Translation.) 

I pass from the question. What is conversion ? to one 
of almost equal importance. 

2. By whom is conversion needed 'i 

L Conversion is plainly needed by those who allow 
themselves in the habit and practice of sin. 

The practice of sin, whether it be of sin generally, or 
of some particular sin, is wholly irreconcilable with the 
practice of holiness. The two principles mutually ex- 
clude each other. The essential and precise difference 
between a child of God and another is, that the true 
child of God allows himself in no sin whatever. Cost 
what it may, he contends against all sin ; which he cer- 
tainly cannot be said to do who continues in the practice 
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of some particular sin. If the child of God sin, he does 
not allow himself in the sin ; on the contrary, he grieves, 
he repents, he rises a^in; which is a very different 
thing from proceeding in a settled self-allowed course of 
sinning. The allowed prevalence, therefore, of any one 
known sin, is sufficient to exclude us from the character 
of God*s childrea And we must be converted in order 
to become such. 

In this sense, our Lord taught His disciples that 
unless their hearts were decidedly turned away from the 
spirit of sdf-exaltation to one of humility and childlike 
simplicity, they could not enter into the kingdom of 
heaven. And, in the same way, I conceive, after warning 
Peter of his approaching fall, He added, * When thou art 
converted,* i,e. when thou hast turned as a penitent from 
thy sin, and hast returned with all thy heart to God, 
then, in the strength of thy dearly-bought experience, 
* strengthen thy brethren/ (Luke, xxii. 32.) In both 
instances persistence in sin would have been fatal The 
sin, when committed, needs, even in converted persons, a 
reconversilon ; and how much greater the need of such 
conversion in all and in any who allow themselves in 
the practice of known and wilful sin. 

iL Conversion is also plainly needed by those who 
are as yet strangers to internal spiritual religion. 

If it be a characteristic of the true child of God that 
his mind is turned God-ward, that he * seeks those things 
which are above,' that he * set his affections on,' has a 
supreme care for, heavenly things ; then must the man 
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who lacks this spiritual affection, this heavenly direction 
of the mind, stand in need of conversion. The master 
faculty of the mind is the will; and if the choice be 
fixed upon earth and earthly things (* who mind earthly 
things'); if the prevailing aim be to *lay up treasure/ 
not in heaven but *upon earth;' then, most assuredly, 
does the heart need conversion — * For where your trea- 
sure is, there will your heart be also.' The comrse of 
thought in such persons must receive a new direction; 
the very principles upon which they act must be changed. 
Considerations and motives which never, or which hardly 
ever, entered into their minds, must deeply and abidingly 
influence them, and must become the considerations and 
motives which they habitually consult, and by which they 
are guided. There must, in a word, be a revolution of 
principle : the visible conduct will follow the change ; 
but it is essential that there be a revolution withia A 
change so entire, so deep, so important as this, is indeed 
a conversion. There may have been no allowance in 
the practice of sin; the life may have been moral, 
upright, and in a sense religious ; but if there has been 
no inward liking, no real taste for heavenly things, no 
spiritual desire;, no thirst for the living God, no free, 
willing, hearty choice of Him and His service, then is the 
true motive-spring absent; the ^one thing needful' is 
wanting. 

The truth of these remarks will, perhaps, be more 
evident if we note — 
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3. The effects of conversion. 

St. Paul's words are very expressive : — * Old things 
are passed away; behold, all things are become new.' 
He who has thus * passed from death unto life ' will have 
undergone a great revulsion of tiwught and feeling. 

His judgment of his own character and conduct is 
now wholly changed. His high opinion of himself has 
vanished, and he begins to be lowly in his own eyes, 
distrusting his own heart as deceitful and wicked, and 
renouncing all dependence on his own wisdom and 
righteousness. 

His hard thoughts of the divine law, as unreasonably 
strict and severe, have passed away, and he no longer 
seeks to palliate the evil of sin. He perceives the com- 
mandment to be indeed holy, and just, and good, and 
the transgression of it to be marked by ingratitude, 
rebellion,, and contempt of God. He no longer calls in 
question the justice of God in the punishment of sin, and, 
indeed, marvels at his own presumption in ever having 
ventured to do so. 

'His thoughts concerning Christ and His salvation 
have undergone a still more signal change. Whether 
he has been aa open enemy of the Saviour, or simply 
a false friend, a mere nominal adherent of Christ and 
his religion, he is now wholly on the Lord's side. He 
sees in Christ an excellence and a beauty which he 
never saw before ; the Saviour's love exercises an attrac- 
tive and a constraining power over him to which he gladly 
yields himself; and he perceives, in the several parts of 
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his salvation, a marvellous fitness to banish the fears and 
answer all the deepest wants of his souL Whereas, 
formerly, he could not understand, and, perhaps, in- 
wardly or even openly despised those, who professed to 
have found a secret in religion which gave them peace, 
he now rejoices in having made that discovery himself 

Thus religion has become to him, not as was once 
the case, a task and a burden, but a source of real and 
abiding joy. He has seen both sides of the picture, and 
he knows where happiness is to be found. He firmly 
renounces all sin ; he withdraws from every companion- 
ship and every amusement which would be likely to lead 
him into sin ; and if, in so doing, he meets with opposi- 
tion, he is content even to suffer persecution for Christ's 
sake. He finds little difficulty in separating from the 
world, for the world is quite ready to separate from him ; 
his old associates drop off, as leaves from the trees in 
autumn ; but he finds, in the solid worth and congenial 
tastes of his new friends, abundant compensation for the 
frivolity and worldliness of those whom he has lost 
Outwardly, indeed, he shows no sign of change ; he 
occupies himself, as before, with the daily duties of life ; 
but a great inward change has passed over him : and 
whereas, in the old days, he lived for self, and for self 
alone, he works now from a new motive and with a new 
aim — he lives not for himself but for God. 'Behold,' 
says the apostle, as though he would call emphatic atten- 
tion to the fact, ' Old things are passed away ; all things 
are become new.' 
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We may judge, therefore, by noting some of the 
effects of conversion, how necessary it is to many pro- 
fessing Christians. The mere circumstances of conversion 
indeed may, and doubtless often do, vary exceedingly. 
With some it is sudden; a startling providence, a dan- 
gerous illness, a sudden bereavement, an alarming text, 
arrests attention: the man stops at once in his career 
of worldliness, and with deep emotion gives himself to 
God. With others it is gradual ; slowly and by degrees 
serious thoughts take possession of the mind; a man 
knows that he is not what he ought to be, and in some 
vague way feels after goodness; convictions deepen, 
light increases, the good seed springs and grows up, but 
* he knoweth not how ; ' until after a while the mists clear 
away, decision for God becomes formed and fixed, and 
the new life is a reality. *Then shall we know, if we 
follow on to know the Lord.' (Hos. vi. 3.) 

With others again, as we remarked at the beginning 
of the chapter, there may be no marked change at all. 
As we may conceive it to have been with Samuel in the 
Old Testament, and with Timothy in the New, the life 
has from the beginning been consecrated to God; the 
birth spiritual and the birth natural, as in the case of 
John the Baptist (Luke, L 15), have been simultaneous; 
with the dawn, therefore, of reason the mind has turned 
Godward, and the choice thus early made has been 
consistently adhered to. It is not, therefore, upon the 
circumstances of conversion that we would lay the chief 
stress, but upon the fact: it is upon the converted life 
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itself that the Bible so urgently insists; whether it be 
built up, as it were, upon the ashes of an extinct vol- 
cano, or spring up as a healthy blade from soil which 
grace has fertilized, it is the thing itself which is essential, 
* a new creation in Christ Jesus unto good works.' (Eph. 
il 10.) 

4. The method of conversion then varies as regards 
its attendant circumstances; but if we look closely at 
it, the moving cause is one and the same. If the true 
Christian be indeed * God's workmanship' (Eph. ii. 10) ; 
if, in the language of our Prayer-book, God is * the 
author of all godliness;' we must ascribe the work of 
conversion to Him. Conversion is the result of the new 
birth, and the new birth is a divine gift How this divine 
gift is imparted we cannot explain. We know not what 
life is, or how it is communicated How, then, can we 
comprehend the operation of God in the bestovmient of 
the new life? This much, however, is made plain 
to us, that God works by means, that He deals with 
His rational creatures according to theu: nature, and 
adapts His means to that nature. Now the instrument 
by means of which the reasonable part of man's nature 
is rectified, brought into harmony with God's mind, and 
made to fulfil its true end, is truth ; and it is to this 
agency that Scripture ascribes our regeneratioa *0f 
his own will begat he us with the word of truth.' (Jas. 
L 18.) * Being born again . . • . by the word of God' 
(i Pet i. 23): 'Which effectually worketh in you that 
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believe/ (i Thess. ii. 13.) Divine truth enters the 
understanding, enlightens and convicts the conscience, 
affects and persuades the heart ; in conjunction with it 
the Spirit of God moves and works; the pulses of a 
new hfe begin to beat, and the result is a * new creation.' 
No doubt there is much in this that is incomprehensible, 
we stand here on the borders of a great deep ; but of 
this much we may rest assured, that if God declares 
plainly that He works by means, those means cannot 
with impunity be neglected. Where the Word of God is 
proclaimed, and its truths attended to, there sinners are 
regenerated and saved ; but where the Bible is a closed 
book, and its truths unknown and disregarded, there man 
remains sunk in the sleep of nature, a stranger alike to 
the influences and the hopes of grace. 

In every true conversion, therefore, there is a divine 
and a human element; an originating cause which is 
divine, a co-operating element which is human. 'La- 
bour not,' our Lord said, * for the meat that perisheth, 
but for that meat which endureth unto everlasting life, 
which the Son of Man shall give yoiL' (John, vi. 27.) 
Christ gives freely, but man must labour diligently. 
Thus the harvest is the gift of God, who giveth seed to 
the sower, and causeth the earth to yield her increase ; 
yet must the husbandman labour. In either case God 
gives not to the slothful, but to the diligent ; and His 
bounty does not supersede, but encourage our activity. 
It may be impossible for us to define accurately where 
the one agency begins and the other ends ; but we may 
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bid every one to whom the word of God comes, at once 
to begin upon that which lies nearest at hand to be done. 

Foster, in his essay on * Decision of character,' men- 
tions the case of a young man, who, having wasted a 
large patrimony, formed a resolution that he would win 
his estates back again. Having fixed upon his plan, he 
instantly began to execute it. He walked hastily for- 
ward, determined to seize the very first opportunity, of 
however humble a kind, to earn any money. The first 
thing that drew his attention was a heap of coals shot 
out of carts on the pavement before a house. He offered 
himself to shovel or wheel them into the place where 
they were to be laid, and was employed. He received a 
few pence for the labour ; and then, in pursuance of his 
plan, he looked out for the next thing that might chance 
to offer. The final result was that he more than re- 
covered his lost possessions. 

Are you, then, conscious of any sin committed, any 
duty left undone ? At once, without a moment's delay, 

* Cease to do evil; learn to do well.' (Isa. i. 16, 17.) 
Do not wait, but act Break off at once from all per- 
mitted evil; strive honestly to practise the opposite 
good. Have you neglected your Bible? Read it. 
Have you forgotten to pray ? * Arise and call upon thy 
God.' (Jonah, 16.) If you are sincere in your desire to 
serve God, you need not stand long in doubt as to what 
he would have you do. 

I Thus, * Consider your ways,' as did the Psalmist ; 

* I thought on my ways, and turned my feet unto thy 
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testimonies/ (Ps. cxix. 59.) Court retirement. 'Enter 
into thy closet and shut thy door.' (Matt vi. 6.) Shut 
out the world, and alone with God, pray earnestly * to 
thy Father which is in secret.' Pray for wisdom, grace, 
the gift of the Spirit, the new heart Examine yourself. 
Ask yourself, what have you hitherto done? what are 
you now doing ? what are you proposing to do, for the 
glory of God? Let past, present, and future pass in 
review before you; and, as one who is soon to stand 
before the judgment-seat of Christ, ask what has been 
the rule of conduct, what the aim and habit of life? 
Deal with yoiurself faithfully and honestly as beneath the 
eye of God. Seek to know yourself as He knows you. 

ii. Persevere in your search after the true life. Those 
who have lived far from God sometimes fancy that they 
have drawn near to Him, as soon as they have made a 
few feeble steps in that directioa No doubt there must 
be a beginning ; but it is not enough to begin, we must 
go forward. The younger son not only said^ * I will arise 
and go to my father,' but he went. *He arose and 
came to his father.' The eflfort must be made; it must 
also be sustained : the search must be begun, but it must 
be continued. 'Ask, and it shall be given unto you;' 
but if not given at once, go on asking. * Seek, and ye 
shall find :' but should the search still prove ineffectual, 
do not become disheartened : persevere. * Knock, and 
it shall be opened unto you.' If the answer be delayed, 
it is that your sincerity may be tested, yom: faith tried, 
and in the trial purified and strengthened. 
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iii. Be satisfied with no result short of the thorough 
conversion of your heart to God. In personal religion 
incomplete results are full of danger, and to rest in a 
half conversion is a fatal error. Such false confidence 
only serves to choke wholesome remorse, to foster an 
unreal peace, and to confirm the patient in his malady 
by persuading him that he is quite well. Rest not, then, 
in anything short of the true rest of the soul in Christ. 
* Not far from the kingdom,' may be a place of hope, but 
it is not a place of safety. Remember, as Bunyan 
teaches, that there is a way to hell from the gate of 
heaven, as well as from the city of destruction. 

5. Motives to conversion^ lastly, are numerous and 
powerful. 

i. In the first place, *God commandeth all men 
everywhere to repent.* (Acts, xvii. 30.) *A11 men: 
everywhere.' There is no limit, no exception. All men 
are thus commanded ; all men, who disobey the com- 
mand, are * without excuse.' Excuses, no doubt, are 
freely made. Men are ingenious enough in finding 
reasons for evading an unwelcome duty. But what 
excuse will hold ground against a divine command? 

The delay of conversion is perhaps one of the most 
common forms under which men excuse their irreligion. 
Massillon, in a striking sermon on that subject, dwells 
upon two main arguments by which men justify such 
delay : the one, that grace is wanting : the other, that a 
day will arrive, in which it will be easier than it is now to 
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begin the Christian life, and to persevere in the practices 
of piety. 

But for the sinner to refuse to turn to God on the 
plea that sufficient grace is not given to enable him to 
turn, is unreasonable as an excuse for his own unwilling- 
ness ; ungrateful and presumptuous, as a charge against a 
merciful and loving God ; and false in fact. And even 
supposing that the Spirit of God is not now striving with 
you, and seeking to win you to repentance, the qnly 
legitimate conclusion is, that you should pray earnestly 
for His blessed influence, and rest not until your prayer 
is answered. 

Equally false is it to assume that a day will ever 
arrive, in which you will find it easier to turn to God than 
you do now. What right have you to reckon upon the 
future, and assume that any day of opportunity will be 
given you? *Go to now, ye that say, To-day or to- 
morrow we will do this or that. Whereas ye know not 
what shall be on the morrow. For what is yoxu: life? It is 
even a vapour, that appeareth for a little time, and then 
vanisheth away.' (Jas. iv. 13, 14.) Or, supposing you are 
content to run the risk, how know you that you will be more 
willing to turn at some future time than at the present 
moment ? Does age change the heart or bend the will 
towards God ? Does continuance in sin weaken the hold 
which sin has upon you, and kindle a desire for holi- 
ness ? Does the deliberate purpose to disobey the divine 
command and presume upon the long-suffering of God, 
encourage the hope that He will thus indefinitely prolong 
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His forbearance, yea, that He will be ready at the last to 
overcome your guilty reluctance by a special miracle of 
grace ? You may plead the example of the labourers at 
the eleventh hour, receiving every man a penny. But, 
when asked, * Why stand ye here all the day idle ?' they 
could with truth reply, * Because no man hath hired us.' 
You cannot say thaL You may point to the dying thief 
and say that he turned to God at the very close of life. 
But there is all the difference in the world between a 
late repentance, and a delayed repentance ; between the 
case of one, to whom during long years of wrong-doing 
no call from God distinctly came, but who, when it did 
come, at once responded to it ; and that of him who has 
long rejected the proffered grace : * Because I have 
called and ye refused; I have stretched out my hand 
and no man regarded : I also will laugh at your calamity, 
I will mock when your fear cometh.' (Prov. i. 24, 26.) 
X.et this thought then fix itself in your mind, that repent- 
ance is the command of God: you are invited, en- 
couraged, entreated, but you are also commanded to 
turn to Him. No man can safely disobey a divine 
command. 

ii. Consider, secondly, its Urgency, 

I know not that an honest man needs any other mo- 
tive than the one already mentioned. God wills it. That 
is enough. But the word of God appeals to other 
motives. It is our interest, as well as our duty, to turn. 
Self-preservation is a law of our being : and the question, 
'Why will ye die?' appeals to a legitimate self-love. 
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The way of the converted life may be narrow, but it 
is the only way which does not *Iead to destruction.' 
The gospel is exceeding broad, even as the love of God : 
for * whosoever shall call on the name of the Lord shall 
be saved' (Acts, ii. 21): but it is exceeding narrow; 
* neither is there salvation in any other : for there is none 
other name under heaven given among men, whereby 
we must be saved.' (Acts, iv. 12.) It includes fully and 
freely all who will walk in God's way : it excludes all 
who walk in a way of their own devising. 

We say, then, that the new birth is an absolute con- 
dition of salvation. Without it there can be no ti;ue 
repentance, no saving faith in Christ, no converted life. 
There stands in the very forefront of the Great Master's 
teaching the strict requirement, 'Verily, verily, I say 
unto thee. Except a man be born again, he cannot see 
the kingdom of God.' To enter in, therefore, at the 
strait gate of regeneration, and its consequent con- 
version, is the only way of securing real good, and 
escaping untold evil. You may have no liking for the 
way thus opened to you ; but consider the awful issues 
of the way of death. Besides, grace, if you will only 
take it, shall change the current of your desires, shall 
heal the fountain of the heart, as Elisha healed the 
waters of the well of Jericho, and shall enable you 
freely and joyfully, to choose that which now you would 
fain reject. 

The only way. For, as has been often argued, and 
cannot be too well remembered, heaven itself, could it 
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be won, would be no place of happiness to the un- 
regenerate soul. A world of holiness provides no 
pleasures, no occupations, no welcome joys for the 
unholy. A world in which God is everywhere, and the 
love of God the all-pervading passion, is no home for 
the heart in which the love of God has no place. 
How vague, how unspeakably vague, is the hope with 
which many buoy themselves up, as they look out into 
the future. There is the hope of good, or of something 
not wholly bad, beyond the grave. But upon what is 
that hope built ? Upon the dry rubbish of some few 
moralities; upon some general notion of divine mercy; 
upon the belief that Christ's work may in some way make 
up for deficiencies, and incline the balance of judgment 
in their favour. But as for any clear and precise appre- 
hension of God's way of salvation through Christ, any 
sense of the need of a work of grace in the heart, or any 
experience of the tastes, the habits, the principles of the 
new life ; there is nothing whatever of the kind. They 
are proposing to sit down at the marriage-feast without 
the wedding garment; they are hoping to become par- 
takers of the inheritance without any *meetness,' any 
preparedness whatever for its occupations and its joys. 
Yes ; you are willing to take the gift, if it can be had on 
your own terms. A noble condescension indeed on 
your part ! But what if Almighty God refuse to be thus 
insulted ! You care for the gift ; you care not for the 
Giver. Think you thus to win His favour, to share 
His blessing, whilst your heart is far from Him ; to come 

F 
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as a very rebel into His presence, and claim, as of right, 
the great reward? The case, then, is an urgent one. 
* Except ye be converted, and become as little children, 
ye shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven/ 

iiL But know, lastly, its blessedness. 

* Happy is the man that findeth wisdom.' There is 
a reward of present obedience, a reward in the present 
as well as in the future. *In keeping thy command- 
ments there is great reward.' Many fear to follow the 
light, lest it should lead them too far. They have begun 
to value religion, to acknowledge its claims, to feel 
something of its power ; but they are frightened at the 
sacrifices which it calls for, and shrink from giving 
themselves up to it. Such persons do not yet know 
the attractive, happy side of religion. They see what 
it takes away ; they do not see what it gives : they 
exaggerate its sacrifices, but do not perceive its conso- 
lations. £ut is there nothing in the gladness of a 
cleansed conscience, nothing in the peace of a soul 
reconciled to God, nothing in the freedom of sonship, 
nothing in the hope of immortality? God invites you 
to give up all, but it is that He may give you all in 
return ; He bids you resign the passions which consume 
you, and the food which turns to ashes in your mouth 
(Isa. xliv. 20), that He may fill you with His own deep 
peace, and give you a share in His own blessedness. 
Oh, for the power of a true faith, that in it you may 
renounce all, and yet possess all! 'Taste and see 
that the Lord is good : blessed is the man that trusteth 
in him.' (Ps. xxxiv. 8.) 



CHAPTER IV. 

TYPICAL CONVERSIONS. — ^^ST. PAUU 

* l^otoliett fot tt)t0 caa0e 31 abtatneii mncf^ tt^at in me firn 
3Ie0usi Ctirutt migtit 0t)olD fottl^ aU long^uffetmop, fot a pattern 
to tliem layf^itk H^mln t^eteaftet ttlittit on l^tm to life etiei{a0t» 
ing/ — I Tim. i. i6. 

^W^o ]980 iiefote a lila^pl^entei, ann a pei^eeutor ano 
tn|ariou04 but 31 obtainen merc^, iiecauste 31 Bio it ignotantl; 
in unbelief/— V. 13. 

* flnn b<tein no 31 ncetci^e mi^^elf, to l^ate altoa]^^ a con> 
tfcienee Hoio of offenre toloarli (Son, ano totoam men/— Acts, 
xxiv. 16. 

The conversion of St. Paul is the great typical conver- 
sion of the New Testament. After the .leading fects of 
redemption, it was perhaps the most important event in 
the history of the primitive Church. Next to the resur- 
rection of Christ and the descent of the Holy Ghost, 
the Gospel had no such powerful i^itness to its divine 
origin as that supplied by the conversion of Saul of 
Tarsus. But it is not so much to its evidential value 
as to its importance as * a pattern,' or type, that I invite 
attentioa God constantly teaches by example. Bio- 
graphy occupies a large space in the Word of God. 
Christianity itself is set forth in the history of a life. 
The lives of God's saints embody some of the chief 
lessons of Christianity. Truths stated in abstract forms 
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do not produce the same effect upon us as when they 
are exhibited in actual life. We can admire patience as 
a virtue, but we understand it better when seen in the 
character of Job. The principle of faith may be intel- 
ligible enough as a principle ; but it gains precision, it 
gathers warmth and colouring, when we see it in active 
operation in the lives of Noah, Moses, Abraham, and 
others. Thus life — tempted, struggling, but yet saintly 
and victorious — is the best commentary upon abstract 
truth; it brings that truth near, makes us feel that it 
belongs to us, shows us how others have fought and 
conquered, and how we, by God's grace, may fight and 
conquer also. Beneath the shadow of a great example, 
the Christian becomes reconciled to his own lot, and 
dares hope to accomplish what others, cast in the same 
mould, have accomplished before him. 

And what is true of lives viewed as a whole, is true 
of the several parts of those lives. Thus the life of St. 
Paul stands out upon the page of Scripture as one of 
the noblest pictures of Christian virtue which the world 
has ever seen ; but in the Scriptural setting of that life, 
peculiar prominence is given to that momentous trans- 
action which we call his conversion : it is thrice recorded 
at length in the Acts of the Apostles (chaps, ix., xxiL, 
xxvi.), and St, Paul himself frequently refers to it in his 
own writings. 

In this typical conversion, then, we may expect 
to find the leading characteristics of every true conver- 
sion — what it is, whence it cometh, whither it leadeth; 



its nature, its origin, and its end. This thought 
was evidently present to the Apostle's mind when 
he wrote, *For this cause I obtained mercy, that in 
me first Jesus Christ might show forth all long- 
suffering, for a pcUUm to them which should hereafter 
believe on Him to life everlasting.' 

* A pattern.* The original word (virorvn-oxris) is pecu- 
liar to St. Paul, and is indeed only used by him in one 
other passage : ' Hold fast the farm of sound words ' 
(2 Tim. i. 13) : the more common word being rvnc^j type, 
variably translated figure, pattern, eicample. The word 
in question conveys a somewhat modified idea : it repre- 
sents not so much a model to be copied^ as a primary 
sketch, an outline to be afterwatck filled in ; a cartoon, 
or sub-tracery (wro), to be afterwards painted over. 
(Wordsworth in loco,) St. Paul does not mean to say 
that he himself is the pattern, but that G<k1 hath set 
forth in him a pattern of longsuffering, for the encourage- 
ment of all who should embrace the Gospel. They 
are not to contemplate him so much as the nurcy of 
God in him; that was the subject of the sketch, or 
sub-tracery, the filling up of which would take place 
in the experience of every one who should hereafter 
believe. 

I. Consider, then, the originating cause of St. Paul's 
conversion: and, first, compare his state before and 
after that event. 

Before, He was * a blasphemer, a persecutor, and 
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injurious : ' he * made havoc of the Church/ invading 
the sanctuaries of domestic life, 'entering into every 
house ; ' and those whom he tore from their homes, 
* men and women' alike, he * committed to prison.' These 
persecuted people were scourged, 'often' scourged in 
many synagogues ; yea, * when they were put to death, 
he g?ive his ^ote against them.' And what was worse 
than scourging, or even death, he used every effort to 
make them * blaspheme' that Holy Name whereby they 
were called. It was not without reason that, in the 
deep repentance of his later years, he felt that he was 
^ not meet to be called an Apostle,' because he * had 
persecuted the Church of God.' 

Such was Saul of Tarsus before and up to the 
moment of conversion. Yea, his rage * against the dis- 
ciples of the Lord,' continually increased : * being exceed- 
ingly mad against them, he persecuted them even to 
strange cities,' and having sought for, and obtained 
authority from the high-priest to bring any *of that 
way' to Jerusalem to be punished, he journeyed to 
Damascus. 

It is impossible to imagine one who was less likely 
to become a disciple of the Lord. Could we, indeed, 
have seen beneath the surface, we might have detected 
traces of misgiving; the 'prick,' the goad of which 
Christ spake, must have been something that was /ell: 
the death of Stephen may have stirred strange thoughts 
within him, but outwardly there was no sign of change ; 
nay, if doubt existed, he strove with all the energy of 



his nature to silence and repress it. Such was Saul 
the 'persecutor.' 

After, Behold one whose entire existence was 
Summed up in one word — Christ. *To me to live is 
Christ' He preached with untiring zeal *the faith 
which once he destroyed.' Himself the object now of 
bitter and unceasing persecution, he shrank not from 
his work, but declared himself * ready not to be bound 
only, but also to die at Jerusalem for the name of the 
Lord Jesus.' Nor was the cause of Christ the only 
object that was dear to him ; he rested the whole burden 
of his soul's salvation upon the atoning deaih of the 
Son of God, and strove to 'bring every thought into 
captivity to Him.' 

It is difficult to gauge the difference between the two 
men — between the Jewish persecutor and the Christian 
disciple, between * the chief of sinners' and the foremost 
in the noble army of martyred saints. It is still more 
difficult upon merely human principles to account for 
such a change. 

Was it the effect of entktisiasm, an instance of religious 
excitement, the case of a zealous nature passing without 
deliberation from one fanaticism to another ? 

We have only to consider the calmness, the wisdom, 
the tact, the conscientiousness, and, above all, the 
humility of St. Paul — the latter a virtue utterly incon- 
sistent with fanaticism — at once to dismiss such a sup» 
position from our minds. He, indeed, was little open 
to such a charge, who, on occasions the most exciting, 
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evef * spake forth the words of truth and soberness ; ' 
who, in circumstances of the greatest difficulty, invariably 
acted with the most consummate prudence ; who, whilst 
jealous of his own rights, could make the utmost allow- 
ance for the scruples and prejudices of others ; and who, 
during his prolonged and varied career, conducted his 
ministry with Unfailing sagacity, and laid the foundations 
in many lands of that Christian kingdom which yet en- 
dures. St. Paul, surely, was no fanatic. Every page in his 
apostolic history forbids the idea. 

Nor can we suppose St. Paul to have been actuated 
by interested motives, and to have changed his religion 
in order to advance his influence, his honour, or his 
fortune. Men do not resign all that this world has to 
offer, and embrace a calling which involves poverty, per- 
secution, shame, suffering, and death, from the low, 
ignoble motives which prompt imposture. No ! St. Paul's 
conversion can be traced neither to enthusiasm nor to 
self-interest. How, then, can we explain it ? 

Admit that the Gospel is of God, and that Jesus 
Christ is the Son of God, and all becomes plain. God 
is not prodigal of miracles ; but when sufficient reasons 
exist, He does not hesitate to work them. And to fur- 
nish Christianity with an additional proof of its divine 
origin, as also to secure a most efficient instrument for 
its propagation. He might well interpose and accomplish, 
by unwonted means, the needed change. Admit the 
operation of grace, and the conversion explains itself; 
deny it, and no explanation is possible : you have a build- 
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ing without a foundation; effects the most remarkable 
without a cause ; a life which, with the single exception 
of the life of Christ, has left the deepest impress for good 
upon the human race, taking its origin either in fanati- 
cism or a lie. Most true is it that unbelief is more 
credulous than ^th; and that hopeless contradictions 
embarrass the philosophy of those who reject the 
Gospel.* 

St. Paul's conversion, then, was a signal example of 
divine grace. ' I obtained mercy,' is his own account of 
the transaction. It is the ruling thought of the passage. 
' The grace of our Lord superabounded,' as a river full 
to overflowing \ q, d, * My sins obstructed the course of 
grace; but the stream of God's mercy brimmed over, 
overlapped, and carried with it the mounds and dams of 
my sinfulness. There was thus exhibited in me a sub- 
lime pattern of divine longsuffering, an encouraging 
example to all future believers. None, as it seemed to 
St. Paul, had sinned as he had sinned ; but from the dark 
background of his unbelief the mercy of God shone 
brightly forth, and ever afterwards the thought of mercy 
was present to his mind : — ' By the grace of God I am 
what I am.' 

* In Saint Paid: Cinq Discours par Adolphe Monody the above 
argument is developed with admirable clearness and force. See 
also Observations on the Conversion of St, Paui, by the first Lord 
Lyttelton, published in 1747, and lately republished by the 
Religious Tract Society. A most convincing argument for the 
truth of Christianity, based on St. Paul's conveision and apostle- 
ship. 
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2. Nor does St. Paul's conversion teach only the 
source, it illustrates also the nature of the change which it 
involved. 

Conversion in his case was not reformation, * His 
manner of life from youth ' had been that of a devout 
observer of the law. He was no illustration of the 
execrable maxim that *the greatest sinner makes the 
greatest saint.' There is no evidence that he had ever 
been other than strictly upright, chaste, and moral. No 
reformation, therefore, in the common acceptation of the 
term, was needed in his case. Neither was it merely the 
adoption of certain religious principles. He was already 
a religious Jew, a servant of the true God, a believer in 
the law of Moses : and the intellectual reception of Jesus 
of Nazareth as the promised Messiah could not exhaust 
the meaning of his conversion. There were those in the 
primitive Church who held this and its cognate doc- 
trines, and yet gave no proof of a change of heart. 
Neither was it mere improvement, a gradual growth of 
those virtuous principles which he already possessed. 
Those principles might have developed themselves up to 
the very end of his course, and yet Saul of Tarsus would 
have been Saul of Tarsus still. 

No. Conversion, in St. Paul's case, was the starting- 
point of a new and heavenly life : it was no mere out- 
ward reformation : no mere intellectual perception of 
truth ; no mere moral growth and improvement ; it was 
* a new creation.' In it, St. Paul became not a better, 
but another man : he did not become more faithful to his 
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principles, his very principles underwent a change : what 
before was light he now saw to be darkness ; what 
before was evil he now saw to be good ; and he learned 
in his own experience what he afterwards so forcibly ex- 
pressed, * Old things are passed away ; behold, all things 
are become new.' 

Such, then, was the origin,, such the character of St. 
Paul's conversion. But divine grace is essentially the 
same in all its actings. The circumstances of the change 
may and often do vary exceedingly; in one case it is 
sudden, in anotber gradual ; in one it is- marked by deep 
convictions and desponding fears, in another these signs 
are wholly wanting ; in the one case the vessel of the soul 
is well-nigh wrecked, and reaches the place of safety as 
by a miracle, in the other the passage from the old life 
to the new is calmly made, and the prompting motive 
is not so much the dread of danger, as a sense of duty 
and the attractive power of good. 

But whilst we allow for variation in the attendant 
circumstances, let us not lose sight of tAe unUy of spiritual 
change. There may be no * great light ' from heaven, no 
audible voice, no visible manifestation of the Saviour; 
but the work may be, yea, the work must ever be, as 
truly divine as it was with St. Paul. If saved, we must 
be saved by grace; if bom anew, we must be bom 
from above : conversion has its human side, it has 
also its divine ; and no one felt this more strongly or 
taught it more earnestly than St. Paul did. * Howbeit 
for this cause I obtained mercy, that in me the chief of 
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sinners Christ Jesus might show forth the fulness of his 
longsuffering, as a pattern to those who should believe on 
him to light everlasting.' 

3. But St. PauFs conversion was typical, not only as 
an exhibition of mercy, and a striking example of real 
spiritual change ; but also tn the reception which he gave to 
the divine call^ and the readiness with which he yielded 
himself to the influences of grace. In his conversion the 
human side is as distinctly brought out as the divine ; we 
see in it the sovereignty of grace, we see in it also the 
full recognition of the responsibility of man. There re- 
sides, alas ! in each of us an awful capacity of resisting 
the grace of God : * I have called and ye refused,' is a 
charge which must be too often brought against us. The 
source of this resistance may be commonly traced either 
to wilful ignorance, or to a conscience which sin has 
paralysed. Happily in St. Paul's case neither of these 
obstacles existed. There was ignorance, but it was 
neither obstinate nor wilful ; and the rights of conscience 
had always been sacredly observed. 

L Thus St. Paul mentions it as a mitigating circum- 
stance in his case, that in persecuting the Church of 
Christ he was ignorant that he was doing wrong. *I 
obtained mercy, because I did it ignorantly in unbelief.' 
(i Tim. L 13.) The Apostle does not assert that his 
unbelief was excusable; it was an unbelief which might 
have been removed, had he candidly examined the Christ- 
ian evidence ; it was an unbelief which he would have been 
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the last to justify, who immediately afterwards calls him- 
self the chief of simiers. But still, the ignorance which 
resulted from that state of unbelief was regarded by him 
as an extenuating circumstance; it gave him no claim 
upon divine mercy, but it placed him, as it were, within 
the x>ale of its operation ; he was not excluded from that 
mercy, as he possibly might have been, had he acted 
knowingly in unbelief. 'Ignorance, though it do not 
deserve pardon, yet it often findeth it, because it is not 
joined with open contempt of Him that is able to pardon. 
But he that sinneth against knowledge doth not only pro- 
voke the justice of God, but he doth also dam up His 
mercy by his contempt, and doth his part to shut himself 
out for ever fh)m all possibility of pardon.' (Bishop 
Sanderson's Sermons^ vol. i. 510, edit. 1841.) The best 
comment upon St. Paul's words is foimd in our Lord's 
prayer upon the cross, * Father, forgive them ; for they 
know not what they do.' 

It is important, however, to observe that the mo- 
ment that divine light broke in upon St. Paul's mind, 
he yielded himself to its influence. He was not, as he 
afterwards told Agrippa, 'disobedient to the heavenly 
vision;' there was no attempt to resist or quench the 
light ; his cry was, * Lord, what wilt thou have me to 
do ?' and being told, he did it. 

It is this which makes this model conversion so prac- 
tically useful to us. True, there was in it much of the 
supernatural; but there was far more that was strictly 
human. The light, and the voice, and the appearance of 
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the Lord belonged to the region of miracle ; but there 
was nothing miraculous in St Paul's asking what he was 
to do, and at once doing it We stand upon common 
ground with him here. We cannot summon to our aid 
a heavenly vision, we have no right to expect it; to 
demand a sign as a condition of belief, to say with 
Thomas, * except ' certain conditions are fulfilled, * I will 
not believe,' betokens an utterly wrong state of mind. 
We have no right to propose terms to God ; our duty is 
to accept them. Were a sign given, it would avail nothing. 
We should explain it away as easily as we do a command. 
* If they hear not Moses and the prophets, neither will 
they be persuaded though one rose from the dead.' The 
point in St. Paul's conversion which specially touches 
us is this ; that whilst ignorance may be pleaded in ex- 
tenuation of guilt, knowledge, when it enters, deprives us 
of all excuse ! * If ye know these things, happy are ye if 
ye do them.' How few of us can plead religious igno- 
rance as an excuse. It is not so much light that is 
wan^pd, as greater honesty in acting up to the light we 
have. It is the love of darkness rather than the absence 
of light which perpetuates our indecision; and we too 
often love the darkness * because our deeds are evil' 
Nothing can be clearer than that it is the present and 
immediate duty of everyone to yield himself wholly to 
God. One of the greatest of men yielded himself a willing 
captive to Christ, when Saul, * trembling and astonished, 
said, Lord, what wilt thou have me to do ? ' From that 
moment he broke loose from the retrograde policy of a 



Jewish sect, and breathed the free air of hope and pro- 
gress. The chains fell from his hands as he touched the 
soil of liberty, and he began a career of holy influence 
which, after more than eighteen centuries, shows no signs 
of feebleness or decay. We are invited to act with the 
same prompt decision, to make the same choice, and to 
consecrate our lives to the cause in which the Apostle 
laboured, and for which he died. 

ii. But tAe supremacy of conscience is also an important 
factor in our estimate of St. Paul's conversion. * Herein 
do I exercise myself,- he said to Felix, * to have always 
a conscience void of offence towards God and toward 
men.' In his fearless speech before the Sanhedrim, he 
asserts that he had always been a carefully conscientious 
man. * Brethren, I have lived in cUl good conscience before 
God until this day.' (Acts, xxiii. i.) This covers his 
whole life, as well before as after conversion : * there runs 
through the whole texture, from first to last, the one 
golden thread of an honest conscience.' * 

No doubt there is a vast difference between an en- 
lightened and an unenlightened conscience. Since the 
fall conscience is not of itself, and apart from Revela- 
tion, a sufficient standard. It is but a fallible guide. It 
was so in St. Paul's case. It is so in ours. Paul, when 
in unbelief, sinned, and sinned deeply ; but he did not 
sin against the light of his own conscience. It was this 

* Dean Howson's HtUsean Lectures on *The Character of 
St. Paul,' where St. Paul's * conscientiousness ' is admirably drawn 
out. — ^Third edition, pp. 141-176. 
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fact which separated him sharply off from the great 
crowd of wilful and presmnptuous sinners. * There can- 
not be imagined a higher contempt of God than for a 
man to despise the power of his own conscience, which 
is the highest sovereignty under heaven, as being God's 
most immediate deputy for the ordering of his life and 
ways. . . . Sin is not to be excused by any plea or 
colour ; but how much more inexcusably is it sin to him, 
that knoweth the evil that he should not do, and yet 
will do it 1 There is not a proner way to hell, than to 
sin against conscience.' St Paul's error, however, lay 
not in the conscience, but in the understanding. His 
zeal had been good, had it not been blind. He verily 
thought in himself that he ougAt to do many things con- 
trary to the name of Jesus of Nazareth. *His erroneous 
judgment poisoned all, and made that which otherwise 
had been zeal, to become persecutioa' — (Bishop Sander- 
son's Sermons, I 209; il 99.) 

Even in his darkest days then St. Paul could honestly 
assert that he had not disobeyed his conscience; the 
light within him was deceptive, but he had never wilfully 
refused to follow what light there was ; it might have been 
said of him, as God said of Abimelech, * I know that thou 
didst this in the integrity of thy heart.' (Gen. xx. 6.) The 
Apostle, therefore, occupied the high vantage-ground of 
an honest and uncompromised conscience; when the 
Gospel found him, it found him free from moral entangle- 
ment ; the transition in his case, therefore, was not from a 
conscience perverted to a conscience free, but from a con- 
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science blinded to a conscience enlightened ; the light 
had but to claim admission, and it found in the well-disci- 
plined mind a glad and ready acceptance. * Whereupon, 
O king Agrippa, I was not disobedient to the heavenly 
vision.' (Acts, xxiv. 19.) 

The lesson for us is a most useful one. Difficulties, 
undoubtedly, beset the religious inquirer in this as in 
other days. But it may well be questioned whether 
they are greater now than were those which an edu- 
cated Jew of the first century had to encounter. In 
consequence of the advance made in critical and 
scientific knowledge, religious difficulties have perhaps 
increased in number, but they have hardly increased in 
force or volume. The cords, for example, which modern 
science would weave around the steps of a thoughtful 
inquirer, and by means of which she would hold him 
fast to the negation of God and the rejection of the 
Christian scheme, are thin as air, compared with those 
opposing forces by which Paul was surrounded ; and 
which, having chosen his party and his sect, rendered 
his change of front well-nigh an impossibility. There 
was, however, this one point of hope in him, that he 
was an honest man. If he once saw the truth, what- 
ever the consequences, he would at once act upon 
it. Let us attach the highest value, then, to the supre- 
macy of conscience. Whatever else may be wanting, 
let there be no failure here. We do not say that con- 
science alone and unaided is a safe guide to truth : but 
we do affirm that if its voice be hushed, its promptings 

G 
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resisted and disobeyed, you erect a barrier against truth 
which no known human forces shall be able to remove. 
You cover the pupil of the spiritual eye with a thick 
film of deceit, and * If the light that is in thee be dark- 
ness, how great is that darkness.* 

And remember that we are dealing here with that 
which lies within our own power. We cannot command 
the light from heaven, we cannot call down the sacred 
fire, or make the dry bones live ; but we can control our 
own consciences. * Herein do I exercise myself, to have 
always a conscience void of offence toward God and 
toward men.' I exercise myself. Literally, *I go into 
training.' And it was by this training, this habit of self- 
discipline, that the Apostle kept his conscience in a 
sound and healthy state. 

The care of conscience deserves more attention than 
it sometimes receives. It needs to be enlightened by 
the Word and Spirit of God, if it is to be in any sense a 
safe guide ; it needs to be delivered from the sense of 
guilt, and cleansed from the defilement of sin, by the 
believing reception of the atoning blood of Christ 
(Heb. ix. 14), if we are to serve God in the freedom of 
the new obedience ; it needs to be kept inwardly * pure,' 
if * the testimony of our conscience ' is to be a source, 
not of sorrow, but *of rejoicing.' (2 Cor. L 12.) For 
this, much watchfulness and prayer are needed. We 
walk through a dangerous world. * Blessed is he that 
watcheth and keepeth his garments.' 

But what we specially plead for is a prompt obe- 
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dience. There are voices enough around, bidding us 
go hither and thither, we know not where. Listen 
sometimes, nay, listen always, to the voice within. Open 
thy conscience to the illumination of grace, and it will 
not lead thee far astray. The conversion of St. Paul 
bears ample testimony to the dignity and value of this 
inward monitor : instructive, as we have seen, in other 
respects, it is specially instructive in this, that it reveals 
to us a man mistaken, indeed, but honest, guided most 
assuredly by supernatural light, as we all need to be 
guided, but following the light within him with a dili- 
gence we should seek to emulate, and a success we may 
hope to share. 



CHAPTER V. 

TYPICAL CONVERSIONS — AUGUSTINE, BUNYAN, 

CHALMERS. 

* 31 toiU litittff ttie Uinn !i? a toai? ttjat tl&e? Itneto not 3 3f 
Inin lean t%tm in patl^tf tl^at tl^e^ l^aDe not Itnoton : 31 tnill inalkr 
iiat!tne00 !tgt)t befote tt^em, ann ctoolken ttiingjK jsttatgtit. fSC^etit 
tl^ingst totii 31 no unto ttiem, ann not for^alke tl^em/^IsA. xlii. 16. 

* tBIl^en tfl^an toe inoto, if toe fonotn on to Iknoto tit Hotn/— 
Hos. vi. 3. 

' IFot toe ate l^tst toorimantftiip, cteaten in Ct)ti0t 3[eisus{ unto 
goon tootijK/ — Eph. ii. 10. 

A SUBJECT SO important, and in some respects so difficult, 
as that of conversion, deserves, perhaps, yet further illus- 
tration. In the typical conversion of St. Paul we have 
noticed the strong testimony given to the sovereignty 
of divine grace, and the reality of spiritual change : 
whilst on the human side of that remarkable event, we 
have seen how greatly it told in the Apostle's favour, that 
his ignorance was not wilful, and that his conscience had 
ever been kept honest and good. In these respects 
St. Paul's conversion was a * pattern ' or typical example, 
full of instruction and encouragement to all future 
believers. 

The thought, however, may sometimes present itself 
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to our minds, that Biblical examples are so far removed 
from us, that they belong to so remote an epoch, that 
they occupy a platform so altogether different from that 
on which we stand, that they have but little direct appli- 
cation to ourselves. Let us examine, then, some non- 
biblical instances of conversion : and of these I select 
three, as being those of well-known characters, as being 
marked by very striking features, and as being therefore 
in the fullest sense of the term typical conversions. The 
three which I have chosen are those of Augustine, 
Bunyan, and Chalmers. 

I. Augustine. This eminent man was born at Ta- 
gaste in Numidia, an African transmarine province of 
the Roman Empire, in the year of our Lord 354. His 
father Patricius, a person in easy circumstances, was a 
pagan till near the close of life ; his mother Monica was 
a Christian of eminent piety. Her earnest desire was 
that her son should be a true believer, and she diligently 
sowed in his young mind the seed of divine truth. Whilst 
yet a boy, alarmed by a dangerous illness, he begged 
eagerly for Christian baptism : but before it could be ad- 
ministered the danger passed, and he grew up into man- 
hood not even by baptism a Christiaa In the course 
of the years that followed, he tellls us in his Confessions 
that he was led captive by sin, and in the desolation of 
a mind dark, restless, and unhappy, he indulged in vain 
speculations, and at length adopted the sensual and 
fatalistic doctrines of Manichseism. He continued in 
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this state of heathenism and philosophic pride for several 
years, not altogether a stranger to inward conflict, not 
without occasional longings for a higher and purer life, 
but held fast by the chain of sin, and finding in the 
errors which entangled him no way of deliverance. His 
calling at this time was that of a professor of rhetoric, 
and, in answer to a requisition from Milan, he was, 
through the interest of his Manichaean friends, appointed 
to a chair of rhetoric in that city. In the providence 
of God he was thus brought under the influence of the 
most eminent Church teacher of the day, Ambrose, 
Bishop of Milan. This was in the year 384. Augustine 
was thirty. It was the crisis in his life. A man of 
powerful intellect and varied, if not profound, learning,, 
possessed, as Gibbon admits (vol. iv. 234), of * a strong, 
capacious, and argumentative mind,' he was yet the 
slave of moral and intellectual error. Attracted, how- 
ever, by the reputation of Ambrose, Augustine sought 
his acquaintance. * To Milan I came, to Ambrose the 
Bishop, known to the whole world as among the best 
of men, Thy devout servant. ... To him was I un- 
knowingly led by Thee, that by him I might knowingly 
be led to Thee. That man of God received me as a 
father . . . thenceforth I began to love him, at first 
indeed not as a teacher of the truth (which I utterly 
despaired of in Thy Church), but as a person kind to- 
wards myself. I listened diligently to him preaching to 
the people. . . . But salvation is far from sinners, such 
as I then stood before him, and yet was I drawing nearer 



by little and little, and yet unconsciously. For though 
I took no pains to learn what he spake, but only to hear 
how he spake, yet together with the words which I would 
choose, came also into my mind the things which I 
would refuse ; for I could not separate them. And while 
I opened my heart to admit " how eloquently he spake," 
there also entered "how truly he spake;" but this by 
degrees.' {Confessions^ bk. v.) 

It is impossible not to trace the overruling hand of 
God in the mode in which these two eminent men were 
brought together. The Bishop of Milan and the heathen 
teacher of rhetoric in a remote province of the empire, 
were not likely ever to have met; and yet, humanly 
speaking, their meeting was a necessary link in the con- 
version of Augustine. Professional ambition led him to 
Milan : the Grace of God was leading him to Christ. 
Thus was it that Lydia of Thyatira, travelling simply for 
the purposes of trade, found herself by the river-side at 
Philippi at the very moment of St. PauFs arrival there 
(Acts, xvi. 13, 14), and far from her Asiatic home re- 
ceived at his lips the message of salvation. Truly * the 
way of man is not in himself.' * I will bring the blind 
by a way that they knew not.' Nor was this the only 
point of resembknce between Lydia and Augustine. 
She * heard,' she * attended,' and * the Lord opened her" 
heart.' (Ver. 14.) Augustine * listened' to Ambrose 
* preaching to the people,' and * hung on his words atten 
tively.' * I opened my heart,' he adds. Was it not God 
rather who was thus breaking down the barriers of pre- 
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judice and ignorance, and gradually opening the heart 
of His servant to the reception of saving truth ? The 
progress, however, was at first but slow. His mother 
came to him, 'following him over sea and land' with 
the unquenchable yearnings of a mother's love. She 
found him very hopeless with respect to the discovery 
of truth; but on learning his present condition, and 
finding that although not yet a Christian, he had 
renounced the errors of Manichaeism, she declared 
to him that 'she believed in Christ, that before 
she departed this life, she should see him a Catholic 
believer.' 

The struggle within him continued for nearly three 
years. During this time he was ' an ardent searcher after 
true life;' but he 'delayed to turn to the Lord; and 
from day to day deferred to live in Him, and deferred 
not daily to die in himself.' His views, however, of 
divine truth grew gradually clearer, and his doubts con- 
cerning Christ and His salvation were removed by the 
study of Holy Scripture, especially the writings of St. 
Paul. Thus Augustine became intellectually a Christian; 
but he was still the slave of sin. ' The enemy held my 
will,' he says, 'and held me fast. From a perverse will 
was formed evil desire ; that desire became habit, and 
habit unresisted became necessity. Of such links was 
my chain of slavery composed : and the new will, which 
had begun within me, to serve Thee freely, and enjoy Thee, 
my sole, certain pleasure, was not yet strong enough to 
overcome the old one, strengthened by age. Thus two 



wills, the old and the new, contended within me, and 
between them tore my very souL' 

In the conflict thus graphically described, the usual 
order is reversed. In one in whom the intellectual 
element largely prevails, the main difficulty in the accept- 
ance of Christianity comes generally from the intellectual 
side ; and the contest chiefly lies between faith and un- 
belief It was not so with Augustine. In his case the 
conflict between truth and error was brought to a close 
some time before that between sin and holiness. And 
the spectacle thus presented to us is that of a giant and 
honest mind, profoundly convinced of the truth of Chris- 
tianity, yet struggling, and struggling vainly, to escape 
from the slavery of sin. 

The issue of this struggle is vividly described in the 
eighth book of the Confessions, An account which 
reaches him of the conversion of a learned African, Vic- 
torinus by name, roused him to fresh efforts. He con- 
demned *the fever of his irresoluteness.' He saw clearly 
that when he willed to serve God, and yet served Him 
not, it was because he 'willed not entirely.' 'The mind, 
borne down by evil habit, did not wholly rise by truth 
upborne.' Thus he longed for an 'entire will' 'I said 
within myself, Be it done now, be it done now. And 
as I spake, I all but enacted it I all but did it, yet did 
it not I essayed again, and wanted somewhat less of it, 
and somewhat less, and all but touched the goal; yet 
came not at it, nor laid hold of it : hesitating to die to 
death, and to live to life.' But the struggle is drawing to 
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its close. The forces which opposed him are yielding 
ground inch by inch : if he can but persevere, all will be 
well. It is well : for * Behold he prayeth.' * I cast my- 
self down under a certain fig-tree, and .... to this 
purpose spake I much unto thee : " And Thou, O Lord, 
how long? how long. Lord, wilt Thou be angry, for ever? 
Remember not against us former iniquities " (Ps. vL 3 ; 
Ixxix. 5, 8) : for I felt that I was held by them. I sent 
up these sorrowful words : How long ? how long ? to- 
morrow, and to-morrow ? Why not now ? Why not is 
there this hour an end to my uncleanness ? ' 

If that prayer was real, and most real it certainly was, 
the choice was made. In early youth he had prayed, 

* Convert me, but not yet.' Now the wretched strife was 
at an end : no longer rent asunder by a divided will, 
his cry is not * to-morrow, to-morrow,' but the decisive 

* now : ' * why is there not this very hour an end of my 
uncleanness?' He was no longer tossed upon a sea of 
doubt and indecision : he had sought the true refuge : he 
had crossed the dangerous bar at its mouth : he was al- 
ready in harbour. In what followed, the servant of the 
Lord enters into peace, and the conscious enjoyment of 
victory. 

Whilst yet praying, Augustine heard, or fancied he 
heard, from a neighbouring house a voice, as of boy or 
girl, chanting and oft repeating, *Take up and read; 
take up and read.' Eagerly he returned to the place 
where his friend Alypius was sitting, and where he had 
left a copy of St Paul's Epistles. * I seized,' he says, 
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* opened, and in silence read that section, on which my 
eyes first fell : " Not in rioting and drunkenness, not in 
chambering and wantonness, not in strife and envying. 
But put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ, and make not pro- 
vision for the flesh, to fulfil the lusts thereof." (Rom. xiii. 
13, 14.) No further would I read, nor needed I : for- 
instantly at the end of this sentence, by a light as it were 
of serenity infused into my heart, all the darkness of 
doubt vanished away. My free will was called forth in a 
moment, whereby to submit my neck to Thy easy yoke, 
and my shoulders to Thy light burden, O Christ Jesus, 
my Helper and my Redeemer.' 

The conversion of Augustine in common with that of 
St. Paul, bears ample testimony to the sovereignty of 
grace, and the reality of spiritual change : and his own 
subsequent teaching upon these important doctrines was 
remarkably forcible and clear. Augustine's lot was cast 
in an age of political disturbance and religious decay. 
Vast barbarian hordes, issuing from the steppes of central 
Asia, advanced upon the Roman Empire of the West, 
and threatened its overthrow. Whilst within the bound- 
aries of the visible Church, a gradual departure from^ 
Apostolic truth, and the rise of the spirit of sacerdotalism, 
the latter of which was largely owing to the influence of 
Cyprian, Bishop of Carthage, in the preceding century 
(248-258 A.D.), paved the way for the spread of error, 
and the declension of spiritual life. Augustine was no* 
politician. The capture of Rome by Alaric the Goth,, 
and the cry raised against Christianity as the cause of 
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national decay, gave him occasion indeed to write his 
great treatise on the City of God. But his one thought 
was to advance the interests of divine truth. His con- 
version probably gave colour to his theology : and in that 
theology he dwelt largely upon the character of Chrisfs 
true Churchy as being composed exclusively of real 
spiritual believers ; and upon the origin and formation of 
that Church, as being the work of divine sovereign grace. 

The Augustinian spiritual doctrine of grace, therefore 
:supplied an early antidote to the ritualistic, ecclesiastical 
doctrine of religion, which afterwards so widely prevailed ; 
and, as Gibbon sarcastically remarks, 'the system of 
'Christianity, which he framed or restored, has been enter- 
tained with public applause, but secret reluctance, by the 
Latin Church.' 

The characteristic feature, however, as it appears to 
me, in the conversion of Augustine, was the effect pro- 
duced by the force and power of truth. He had, it is 
true, the prayers, the example, the counsel of an emin- 
ently pious and devoted mother : he had the teaching 
of one of the ablest and holiest of Christian pastors : 
he possessed a clear and powerful intellect, and a singu- 
larly open and candid disposition : the devotion of his 
friends shows that his character was a most attractive 
one : but sin held him in bondage. Gradually, however, 
•divine truth dawned upon his mind. Light entered, and 
with it some just knowledge of God, and of His Son, 
and of the plan of salvation. He will yield himself to 
God : but he cannot break loose from sin. He knows 
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too much to live on contentedly in sin : but as yet he 
knows not the trae way of deliverance from sin. He 
strives to free himself, but every effort fails : he cannot 
thus at will break the bond that holds him. The will 
refrises to be forced ; he wills, yet willeth not Deliver- 
ance must come from without, not from within: Jesus 
Christ must be the Saviour, not Augustine. Whilst thus 
at war with himself, two agencies are called into opera- 
tion: the Word of God, and Prayer. He prays, he 
reads. The passage read exhorted him to abandon the 
old life, and to ' put on the Lord Jesus Christ :' it took 
him out of himself, and bid him fix his eye upon the 
Saviour: faith came 'by hearing and hearing by the 
Word of God;' the Word was with power, and his soul 
sprang as with one bound into light and peace and 
liberty. Well might he have sung with the Psalmist, 
' Our soul is escaped as a bird out of the snare of the 
fowler : the snare is broken, and we are delivered.' The 
struggle was long and arduous, but grace triumphed in 
the end. *The law entered that the offence might 
abound. But where sin abounded, grace did much more 
abound.' (Rom. v. 20.) It may be most truly said of 
Augustine, * Of his own will begat he us with the word of 
truth' (Jam. L 18); and of the signal victory which in 
his case gratuitous mercy achieved, ' It is not of him that 
willeth, nor of him that runneth, but of God that showeth 
mercy.' (Rom. ix. 16.) 

2. Bunyan, A wide gulf separates the conversion 
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of Augustine from that of John Bunyan.* Many hun- 
dred years elapsed between the two events, and it is 
difficult to imagine a greater contrast than that between 
the highly educated son of a pagan father and a Christian 
mother, born in Numidia in the middle of the fourth 
century, and the rude child of a small village tradesman, 
•bom in the centre of England more than twelve hundred 
years afterwards. 

It does not appear that Bunyan ever fell into what 
were then considered profligate habits : but, by his own 
confession he was a swearer and a Sabbath-breaker, and 
he lived without God in the world Ungodliness was 
indeed the strong depraving element in his character; 
the only restraining influence which he felt was that of 
terror, and he was often gloomy through forebodings of 
the wrath to come. Marrying early, two religious books 
belonging to his wife fell into his hands : * The Plain 
Man's Pathway to Heaven,' and * The Practice of Piety.' 
He read them, and was seized with a desire to reform his 
life, and to fall in with the religion of the times, to wit, 
as he tells us, *to go to church twice a-day, to say and 
sing as others did, yet retaining my wicked life.' But 
such reformation did not satisfy him. He attempted one 
more complete. He set before himself the command- 
ments and strove to keep them : w^hen in a measure 
.succeeding in his effort, he had comfort ; then breaking 
one, his conscience accused him, and he repented, and 

* Augustine was bom in 354 A.D. and died in 430. Bunyan 
^as bom at Elstow in Bedfordshire in 1628, and died in 1688. 



strove to do better. ' I thought,' he says, * I pleased 
God as well as any man in England. My neighbours 
looked upon me as a religious man ; but as yet I knew 
not Christ, nor grace, nor faith, nor hope.' 

Bunyan, at this period, though not acting from en- 
lightened pwfives, was under the guidance of new 
infliunces. One by one he abandoned his old sins; he 
was a reformed character; in the language of Job, he 
had 'washed himself with snow water, and made his 
hands never so clean.' 

Happening to overhear the conversation of some poor 
but genuine Christians, he became impressed with the 
need of possessing something better than an external 
reformation. He felt that there was a secret in real 
religion which he had not yet discovered, and seeking 
the society of these humble instructors, and reading the 
Bible with diligence, he learned much which he had not 
known before. 

Bunyan now passed through a painful and prolonged 
conflict, in the course of which his imaginative mind was 
assailed by every variety of fear and difficulty. It was an 
experience which may well have suggested to him the 
imagery of the Slough of Despond. A sense of his 
exceeding sinfulness was the burden which weighed him 
down; and, unable to discover that Christ had atoned 
for his sin, the darkness of a deep despondency settled 
upon him. 

Relief, however, came at last Such passages as the 
following gave him encouragement : * My grace is suf- 
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ficient for thee:' and *Him that cometh unto me, I 
will in no wise cast out' Still he feared that all was not 
right ; when, as he was * one day passing into the field, 
suddenly this sentence fell upon his soul, Thy righteous- 
ness is in heaven.' That sentence is not in the Bible. 
Bunyan searched for it there in vain: but he found a 
passage which contains the same truth, * But of him are 
ye in Christ Jesus, who of God is made unto us wisdom, 
and righteousness, and sanctification, and redemption.' 
(i Cor. L 30.) He saw, he says, with the eyes of his 
soul Jesus Christ at God's right hand; there was his 
righteousness. It was not his good frame of heart that 
made his righteousness better, nor his bad frame of 
heart that made his righteousness worse ; for his righteous- 
ness was Jesus Christ Himselfl Union, he saw too, with 
the Son of God by faith made him one with the Saviour. 
*His righteousness mine. His merits mine, His* victory 
also mine.' 'Now,' he adds, 'did my chains fall off, 
I was loosed from my afflictions and my irons, I went 
home rejoicing for the grace and love of God.' 

He had reached the spot, which he afterwards de- 
scribes in the Pilgrim! s Progress^ where * stood a cross, and 
a little below a sepulchre. And just as Christian came 
up with the cross, his burden loosed from off his shoulders, 
and fell from off his back, and began to tumble, and so 
continued to do till it came to the mouth of the sepulchre, 
where it fell in and was seen no more.' He could now 
say with a glad and lightsome heart, * Christ hath given 
me rest by His sorrow, and life by His death.' Hence- 
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forth he was a happy, though much-persecuted Christian, 
enjoying peace with God, and rejoicing in the assured 
hope of glory. 

3* Chalmers, A Scotch Presbyterian minister of pure 
morality and blameless life, possessing an intellect of the 
highest order, and ardent in the pursuit of scientific and 
other knowledge, Thomas Chalmers spent the early years 
of his ministry in scornful ignorance of the peculiar doc- 
trines of the Gospel of Christ He taught that morality, 
and morality alone, would save the soul : that nothing 
but virtue could win the favour of the Almighty : and 
that a sincere obedience, supplemented by the atonement 
of Christ, would infallibly secure our acceptance with 
God* 

A severe illness led to serious thought : he felt that 
the low views and careless living of the past must be 
abandoned : that he must dedicate himself wholly to the 
service of God, and live with the high aim of one who 
was training for eternity. For more than a year he 
threw himself with all the energy of his character into 
the pursuit of a pure and heavenly morality : he strove 
earnestly to elevate his practice to the level of the divine 
requirement : and endeavoured to strengthen his position 
by mixing up the merits of the Redeemer with the sin- 

* See Posthumous Sermons of Thos. Chalmers, D,D,y illustrative 
of different stages in his ministry, 1798- 1847, in which the contrast 
between his earlier and later views upon the doctrines of grace is 
very clearly brought out. 

H 
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cerity of his repentance, and the painstaking efforts of 
his obedience. 

Still he was not satisfied ; and the insecurity of his 
position became increasingly apparent to him. 

At this time he read Wilberforce's Practical View of 
Christianity ; a work designed to expose the inadequate 
conceptions regarding the leading doctrines of Christianity 
which then, as perhaps now, extensively prevailed. 

* We are loudly called upon,' writes Mr. Wilberforce, 
*to examine well our foundations. If anything be un- 
sound or hollow there, the superstructure cannot be safe.' 
He then points out how confused are the notions of many 
upon the grand concern of all, the means of a sinner's 
acceptance with God, * There are many,' he says, 'who 
become impressed with a sense of the infinite importance 
of religion. A fit of sickness, or the loss of some fiiend 
or relative, or some other stroke of adverse fortune, 
awakens them to a conviction of the precariousness of 
all human things, and turns them to seek for some more 
stable foundation of happiness than this world can afford. 
Looking into themselves, they become sensible that they 
have offended God. They resolve to set about the work 
of reformation. Again and again they resolve; and 
again and again they break their resolutions. . . . These 
men pursue the right object^ but they mistake the path by 
which it is to be obtained. The path in which they are 
now treading is not that which the gospel has provided for 
conducting them to true holiness, nor will they find in it any 
solid peace, . . . The Holy Scriptures call upon those 
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who are in the circumstances now stated to lay afresh the 
whole foundation of tluir religion,^ This, Chalmers pro- 
ceeded to do. He saw that true holiness, or the restora- 
tion of the divine image to the soul, was not to be 
achieved by human effort : but that it was the work of 
God's Holy Spirit, ptomised to those and those only who 
cordially embraced the gospel of Christ, He learned, there- 
fore, that this holiness is not to precede reconciliation with 
God, and be its cause, but to follow it, and be its effect : 
that we are to live unto God, not in order that our sins 
may be pardoned, but because our sins are pardoned: 
{*Thy sins are,' literally have been, 'forgiven thee* 
Luke, viL 48) : that we work not to but from the point 
of acceptance: that our first duty, therefore, is to 'be- 
lieve on Him whom God hath sent ' (John, vL 29) : and 
that it is only when thus justified by faith that we have 
true peace with God, and walk in the newness of spiritual 
life. 

*I am now,' wrote Chalmers after this change had 
taken place in him, * most thoroughly of opinion, that on 
the system of Do this and live, no peace, no true obe- 
dience can ever be attained. It is, Believe in the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved. When this belief 
enters the heart, joy and confidence enter along with it 
The righteousness which is by faith secures our accept- 
ance with God; and secures for us those sanctifying 
influences, by which we are enabled to do with aid from 
on high what we never can do without it We look to 
God in a new light : we see Him as a reconciled Father : 
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that love to Him, which terror scares away, re-enters the 
heart, and with a new principle and a new power, we be- 
come new creatures in Jesus Christ our Lord' 

Surely if St Paul's conversion was typical, the same 
may be said of those we have been considering. In each 
and all of them there are certain leading points of resem- 
blance. In each there is the same conviction of sin, the 
same deep sense of guilt ; in each, the same transition 
period of conflict and uncertainty; in each, the same 
spirit of perseverance, the same study of the divine Word, 
the same habit of prayer and waiting upon God ; in each, 
there is ultimately the same deliverance; and that^ the 
result of the discovery of Christ, and of the gratuitous 
justification of the sinner, through His merits, and His 
merits only. But whilst agreeing in their main principles, 
and thus upholding the unity of spiritual change, the 
turning point in each conversion is different 

In Augustine there was an adequate perception of 
Christian doctrine, but he was kept in bondage by the 
love of sin. What he needed, and what he found in 
Christ, was one who could deliver him from that bondage 
and make him free. 

In Bunyan there was the erroneous idea that an 
outward reformation would avail for the salvation of the 
soul; and, on the discovery being made that such 
reformation was insufficient, what he needed, and what 
he found in Christ, was a justifying righteousness which 
could secure his acceptance at the bar of God 

In Chalmers there was no love of sin in any of its 



more distinctive forms, as was the case with Augustine ; 
there was no reliance upon an external reformation, as 
with Bunyan; there was rather the keen perception of 
that holiness without which no man can see God, but an 
entirely false apprehension of the method of attaining it. 
He believed in the efficacy of virtuous effort He strove 
with the utmost earnestness to meet the high require- 
ments of the divine law, but he strove in vain : the law 
rose before him in its demands, as he rose in his en- 
deavours. His attempt to scale the heights of perfection 
was like the laborious ascent of one, who with failing 
strength finds that precipice after precipice remains to 
be surmounted, and that each success only confronts him 
with new difficulties, and makes his final victory more 
hopeless and impossible. He struggled hard to attain 
that high and heavenly morality, which God's law re- 
quires j and he repaired to the atonement to eke out his 
deficiencies. Thus vainly striving he walked in un- 
certainty and distrust : till at last he saw that the Saviour 
had already done for him, what he was so strenuously 
but ineffectually striving to do for himself. He found 
out at last that he had been attempting an impossibility ; 
that he had been trying to compound elements which 
would not amalgamate ; that he must henceforward lean 
either on his own merits wholly, or wholly on the merits 
of Christ ; and that by introducing his own righteousness, 
by ever so little, into the ground of his acceptance with 
God, he was introducing a flaw into the title-deed, he was 
importing a falsehood into the very foundation of his hope. 
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Out of this struggle he found his exit, by casting him- 
self with absolute confidence upon the Person and work 
of the Redeemer, giving himself up to all the duties of 
life, as one who had been freely and fully reconciled to 
Gk)d through Jesus Christ our Lord. He abandoned 
once and for ever the treacherous ground of ' Do this 
and live :' and placed his foot upon the firm foundation 
of * Believe in the Lord Jesus Christ and thou shalt be 
saved.' Surely we have in this * a pattern to them which 
should hereafter believe on Christ to life everlasting.' 



CHAPTER VL 

THE believer's STANDING IN CHRIST. 

' 3In C^ti^t/— Col. i. 2. 

The preceding chapters have been chiefly occupied with 
the consideration of two subjects, conviction and con- 
version. I have endeavoured to state, with some degree 
of precision, in what these two spiritual processes mainly 
consist; and also to show how truly the principle of 
thoroughness belongs to them both. Shallow convictions 
of sin, and half-conversions, if I may be allowed the 
expression, lie at the root of much of the defective 
religion of the present day ; and one of my objects in 
writing these pages is to warn professing Christians of 
the danger of resting satisfied with any partial and in- 
complete foundation of the spiritual life. A just view 
of sin, and of the sinner's need of a Saviour, forms the 
initial stage of that life. 

No doubt the knowledge of sin deepens with in- 
creased experience, and he who knows himself the best, 
knows best how great is his sinfulness in the sight of a 
holy God. But conviction of sin is the first great con- 
viction of the Comforter, and some measure of such 
conviction is necessary before the first real step in the 
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religious life can be said to have been takea But con- 
viction is not conversion. The discovery of disease is 
not the cure. Hence the need of the birth from above, 
the active turning of heart and life to God, the new 
creatioa 

It is for the thoroughness of this conversion that I 
plead If you have good ground for believing that you 
have been the subject of a spiritual change, either 
dating from the dawn of conscious responsibility, and 
assuming shape and distinctness as the powers ripened, or 
belonging to a later period of life, and marked perhaps by 
more striking and characteristic features : in either case 
you have abundant cause for gratitude and praise. But 
if the heart be yet unchanged, the nature unrenewed, 
the question of conversion becomes one of immediate 
and pressing urgency; for you know not what a day 
may bring forth, and *now,' not to-morrow, *is the day 
of salvation.' Are you trying then in your own strength, 
after the manner of Augustine, to break loose from the 
tyranny of sin; or are you seeking rest in an external 
reformation, as did the author of the Pilgrinis Progress ; 
or, like the great Scotch divine, are you striving after a 
high and heavenly morality, and hoping thus to secure 
the favour of God ? In either case your effort is vain. 
Christ, and Christ alone, must save He, and He alone, 
can break the bonds of sin, and, giving freedom to the 
will, enable you to offer to God a hearty service. He, 
and He alone, can provide for you a perfect righteous- 
ness, in which to stand accepted before God. And it is 
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through faith only in Him that your reconciliation with 
God becomes an accomplished fact, and you acquire 
the motive and the power by which to render the new 
obedience : ' I am the way, and the truth, and the life ; 
no man cometh unto the Father, but by me.' 

This brings us to another stage in the religious life. 
Scriptural conversion introduces the subject of it into 
a new world : * Old things are passed away ; behold, 
all things are become new : ' and several questions at 
once suggest themselves for inquiry. Amongst the first 
of these is that of the believer^s standing in Christ This 
belongs in part to the question already considered, that 
of conversion. In every genuine conversion, the sinner 
turns to God in repentance and faith. Faith in our 
Lord Jesus Christ gives us our * access ' to God, and 
introduces us into * the grace of acceptance wherein we 
stand.' (Rom. v. 2.) It is, however, so necessary to 
have clear and Scriptural views upon this important 
subject, that it may well receive some further consider- 
ation. 

The doctrine is contained in the brief, but pregnant 
expression, *in Christ.' If we are to judge of the 
importance of Scriptural expression by the frequency 
of its recurrence, the one in question may be regarded 
as one of the most important in the Word of God. The 
words *in Christ,' or their equivalents, *in the Lord,' 
* in Him,' * in Me,' occur nearly one hundred times in 
the New Testament. They evidently contain a very 
weighty truth. 
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The classical or proof text upon the subject is our 
Lord's discourse concerning the vine and the branches. 
* I am the true vine ' (the original, archetypal vine, the 
vem' vine (Wiclif), as in the Nicene Creed, very God of 
7^€fy God, as distinguished from all false gods), *and 
my Father is the husbandman. Every branch in me 
that beareth not fruit, he taketh away. . . . Abide in 
m€y and I in you. As the branch cannot bear fruit of 
itself, except it abide in the vine, no more can ye ex- 
cept ye abide in me. . , , He that abideth in me, . 
and I in him, the same bringeth forth much fruit ; for 
separated from me ye can do nothing. If a man abide 
not in me, he is cast forth as a branch, and is withered . . . 
If ye abide in me, and my words abide in you, ye shall 
ask what ye will, and it shall be done unto you.' (John, 
XV. 1-7.) Our Lord uses the expression, *in me' no 
less than six times in this short passage. In what sense 
does He employ it ? 

First, it is evident that there are unfruitful branches 
in the vine. Our Lord assumes the possibility of a 
branch being in Him, and yet bearing no fruit * Every 
branch in me that beareth not fruit he taketh away.' 

This brings us to the baptismal question. The 
vine is the visible Church, of which Christ is the 
inclusive Head. The branches are all those who are made 
members of Christ by baptism : * Know ye not, that 
so many of us as were baptized into Jesus Christ, were 
baptized into his death?' (Rom. vL 3.) Baptism, in 
its complete sense, is twofold — with water and the 
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Spirit: the one, the outward sign; the other, the 
spiritual grace ; the one, the outward and formal act of 
admission into Christ's kingdom ; the other, the inward 
and potential qualification of membership in that 
kingdom. 

Scripture usually speaks of baptism in its complete 
form; for, dealing as it does with adult baptism, both 
the outward sign and the inward grace were commonly,, 
though certainly not invariably, present in the instances 
referred to. Thus all the baptized are spoken of as. 
being in Christ They were so absolutely, as regards 
their formal sacramental union with Him. Whether 
they were so as regards their inward spiritual union, 
could only be * known by their fruits.' Upon this point 
each man was to judge for himself 'Examine your- 
selves, whether ye be in the faith; prove yourselves. 
Know ye not yourselves, how that Jesus Christ is in 
you, except ye be d^oArc/ioc, such as cannot stand the 
test, and must, therefore, be rejected* (2 Cor. xiiL 5.) 
In somewhat the same manner it has been ruled by the- 
highest judicial authority,* that the 'absolute ex- 
pressions ' in the baptismal, as in the burial services of 
the Church of England, *must be construed in a 
qualified or charitable sense,' and need not be- takeni 
as ' absolutely and unconditionally * true in every case* 
'The grace is not necessarily tied to the rite, but it 
ought to be earnestly and devoutly prayed for, in order 

* The judgment of the Privy Council in Gorham v, the Bishop- 
of Exeter. Ecclesiastical Jtidgments of the Privy Council, p. 97. 
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that it may then, or when God pleases, be present to 
make the rite beneficial' 

Every baptized person, therefore, is in a formal and 
sacramental sense, * in Christ : ' he has been grafted on 
to Christ, though the subsequent life can alone show 
whether the graft has really taken. The great test of 
life is fruit : * Every branch in me that beareth not fruit, 
he taketh away.' 

But, secondly, there are fruitful, as well as unfruitful, 
branches ; and in them we see the inner unity of Christ 
and His believing people. The vine and the fruitful 
branchfes stand in the closest possible connexion with 
each other: closer than the shepherd and the sheep; 
closer than the owner of the vineyard and the vines ; 
they answer rather to the Head and members of the 
body (Eph. L 22, 23; v. 23, 30. Col. iL 19); as being 
linked together by a common organization, and in- 
formed by one and the same life. To be * in Christ,' in 
this complete sense, is to be baptized into Him, not 
only with water, but with the Spirit *By one Spirit 
are we all baptized into one body ' (i Cor. xiL 13) : it 
is to become, in the language of our Prayer-book, * very 
members incorporate in the mystical body of God's 
Son, which is the blessed company of all faithful 
people.' (Communion Service,) 

We pass on to consider more precisely the believer^s 
standing in Christ : * By whom we have had our intro- 
duction into this grace, this state of gratuitous accept- 
ance, wherein we stand' (Rom. v. 2.) 
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It will perhaps simplify our inquiry, if we limit our- 
selves to a single Epistle. Sl Paul addressed the Colos- 
sian Christians as 'the saints and ^thfiil brethren tn 
Christ' (chap. L 2.) Now what light does the Epistle to 
the Colossians throw upon this expression, and what sense 
would a careful reader of the letter attach to the words ? 
The main design of St Paul in the Epistle is to set forth 
the glories of the person of Christ, the completeness of 
the redemption wrought out by Him, and the true stand- 
ing and consequent privileges of that Church, which is 
vitally knit to, and built up on Him. Confining our- 
selves to its teaching upon the believer's standing in 
Christ, we note the following points : (L) First, the stand- 
ing itself; in what it consists : (ii) Its ground : (iiL) The 
means by which it is reached. The Epistle also sets 
forth : (iv.) the obligations and responsibilities which such 
state imposes : and (v.) the rewards to which it leads. I 
shall allude to these in a subsequent chapter. At present 
I confine myself to the belicven^s standings *the grace 
wherein he stands,' of St Paul's Epistle to the Romans, 
(chap. V. 2.) 

I. In what it consists. 

The expression * wherein we standi implies a firm 
footing, a stable and assured position before God. There 
is 'a kingdom which cannot be moved' (Heb. xiL 28) : 
into that kingdom the believer obtains admission, and in 
it he occupies a place. * Who hath delivered us from the 
XX)wer of darkness, and hath translated us into the king* 
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dom of his dear Son.' (CoL L 13.) Or, to use another 
-scriptural image, the believer is one who, in search of 
sure standing ground, has * digged deep,' through all the 
overiying strata of man's invention, down to the firm 
ground beneath, and is thus 'founded upon a rock.' 
(Luke, vL 48.) 

In what then does this sure standing consist ? 

L Life, The believer in Christ is a partaker of a 
divine spiritual life. * The first man Adam was made a 
living soul : the last Adam was made a quickening, a 
life-giving spirit' Thus St Paul speaks of the Colossians, 

* And you being dead in your sins, and the uncircum- 
cision of your flesh, hath he quickened together with 
him' (chap, il 13): and further describes them as 

* having been raised up together with Christ ' (iii. i) ; and 
as having this their resurrection life 'hidden with 
Christ in God.' (iii 3.) 

It has been argued that the impartation of life must 
precede faith, and that faith is therefore the effect and evi- 
dence of regeneration, and not the cause of it Certainly 
a living faith can only be predicated of a living subject, 
and therefore, strictly speaking, the above contention is 
probably true. But we need hardly perplex ourselves with 
curious inquiries respecting the beginnings of divine life 
in the souL Allow it to be a fact ; but confess it to be 
a mystery. We shall never get beyond the saying of 
Christ, 'The wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou 
hearest the sound thereof, but canst not tell whence it 
Cometh, and whither it goeth : so is every one that is 
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bom of the spirit' (John, iiL 8.) Scripture sets before 
us the broad truth that out of and separate from Christ 
we are spiritually dead; but that when united to Him 
by feith we are spiritually alive. 

One characteristic then of a believer's standing in 
Christ is that it is a living standing. Christ's life in- 
forms and animates all His members. Its first actings 
may be feeble, as those of the newly born infant, or of 
the blade just shooting up out of the fertile earth ; but 
they are as real and as divine as they are in the glorified 
saint There may be difference in degree, but not in 
quality. And not more truly does the great multitude 
before the throne, with its free access to the 'living 
fountains of waters' (Rev. viL 17), live before God, than 
does * the little flock' of Christ's believing people upon 
earth. All alike live, and all alike, though in difierent 
degrees, live unto God. 

iL Forgiveness. The life of true believers is a recon- 
ciled life. No longer alienated and enemies in their 
mind by wicked works, God hath reconciled them to 
Himself by means of Christ's death. (CoL L 21, 22.) 
More specifically the Apostle says, *In whom we have 
redemption through His blood, even the forgiveness of 
sins ' (l 14) : and again, * You hath he quickened . . . 
having forgiven you all trespasses.' (iL 13.) *In Christ' 
as the living source of redemption * we have,' not we 
shall have, but * we have the forgiveness of sins : ' it is 
an accomplished act, * having forgiven you all tres- 
passes.' This is an echo of our Lord's teaching, ' Son, 
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be of good cheer ; thy sins be (literally have been) forgiven 
thee ' (Matt ix. 2) : and again, * He said unto her 
Thy sins are (have been) forgiven ' (Luke, viL 48) : 
as also, of His parabolic teaching when He washed His 
disciples' feet ; * He who hath bathed, needeth not save 
to wash his feet, but is clean every whit' (John, xiil 10.) 
He who has been baptized into Christ by water and 
the Holy Ghost hath bathed in the laver, the bath of re- 
generation (Tit iil 5); the great cleansing process has 
passed over him, he is clean every whit But inasmuch 
as the believer in his daily walk contracts fresh defile- 
ment, he needs continuous cleansing, a constantly re- 
curring feet-washing, through faith in the Son of God. It 
is important to note here the distinction which our Lord 
draws between the completeness of forgiveness as an 
accomplished fact, and the continued renewal of forgive- 
ness, as occasion for it arises. 

We thus meet the twofold error, on the one hand, 
of those who deny that plenary forgiveness is ever granted 
in this life, and, on the other, of those who affirm that 
having been once forgiven, they need no further forgive- 
ness at the hand of God. The one error destroys com- 
fort, the other ministers to presumptioft. We believe in 
the forgiveness of sins, free, present, complete. But as 
sinners we confess our daily need : by abiding in Christ 
we abide in God's forgiving love, and ever praying as our 
Lord hath taught us, ' Forgive us our trespasses,' we walk 
in the light, ' and the blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth us 
from all sin.' St Paul does not indeed employ in this 



Epistle the term * justify/ or its cognate words; but the 
free act of grace, wherein God pardons sin, and accepts 
the sinner as righteous in His sight, which constitutes 
justification, is plainly declared. It is not the word, but 
the thing expressed by the word, for which we contend ; 
and upon that the Apostle's teaching is clear and de- 
cided. 

iii. Peace, St. Paul opens the Epistle with the salu- 
tation ' Grace be unto you and J>eace, from God our 
Father' (i. 2) : and the true reading of chap, iil 15, is 
now held to be, * Let the ^eace of Christ rule in your 
hearts, to the which also ye are called in one body.' 
* Peace I leave with you,' said our Lord, * my peace I 
give unto you.' (John, xiv. 27.) The justified believer 
realizes in his own consciousness the blessedness of this 
gift. There may be storms without, and the surface of 
his life may at times be sorely vexed and agitated ; but 
down in the depths of his soul there is peace. That peace 
abides, because it is * Christ's peace,' the peace which 
comes from Him who is * our peace,' and which He has 
left as a legacy to His Church. To that peace * we are 
called ' as members of the * one body,' which inherits the 
gift : it is our rightful heritage : and it rules in our hearts, 
sits as an umpire, presides with authority over the dis- 
turbing elements within, saying to them, as the Lord 
Himself said to the angry weaves,- * Peace, be still.' 

Christians individually often complain that they have 
not this peace. But why is this ? If a believer in Christ 
has not peace, it is probably either because he has never 

I 
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been led to see clearly what justification by faith means, 
and what is the true standing of a justified believer; or it is 
because some veil has been allow^ed (through carelessness 
or otherwise) to come between his heart and the Lord. 
To be standing, in the simplicity of faith, as a pardoned 
and accepted sinner before God, and not to have peace, 
is well-nigh an impossibility. * Therefore, being justified 
by faith, we have peace with God, through our Lord 
Jesus Christ.' (Rom. v. i.) 

iv. All spiritual blessings are indeed secured to those 
who are * in Christ* * In Him dwelleth all the fulness of 
the Godhead bodily' (chap. ii. 9), is the profound truth 
which the Apostle sets before the Colossians. But note 
what follows; * And ye are complete in Him.' (ver. 10.) 
The idea is twofold : ye are * in Him ; ' and because ye 
are in Him, ye are * filled full,' with all His gifts and 
graces, and communicable perfections. The supply never 
fails : the receptive power may be wanting, but the 
giving power never. We know but little yet of the 
possibilities of grace : we have tasted a few drops, but the 
ocean is before us unfathomable, inexhaustible. Rest 
not then in shadows, St. Paul argues, when you have the 
substance. The old Jewish ceremonies answered their 
end as types of blessings yet to come ; but they were not 
the blessings themselves. They were * a shadow of things 
to come : but the body,' the substance, * is of Christ' 
(il 17) : found in Him, and of Him derived. Beware 
then of substituting aught for Christ ; church or sacra- 
ment, saint or angel, priest or victim ; beware of any sys- 
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tern which' forbids or discourages direct, immediate 
intercourse between the soul and the Saviour. 

2. T/ie ground of the believer's standing is Christ 
Himself 

In the old prophetic days, God had said, * Behold, I lay 
in Zion for a foundation a stone, a tried stone, a precious 
corner-stone, a sure foundation.' (Isa. xxviii. 16.) That 
stone was laid in the person and work of the Son of God. 
From that foundation St. Paul, since he became a Christian, 
had never for one moment swerved. He rested upon it him- 
self : He, taught others to rest upon it also. He preached 
everywhere * Jesus and the resurrection.' (Acts, xvii. 18.) 

The glory of Christ is the great dogmatic truth of the 
Colossian Epistle : in its pages indeed we see that the 
mists of error had already risen, but high above the Sun 
of Christ's glory shines. Break up the epistle into its 
several parts, and from each separate part, as from the 
fragments of a broken mirror, you see reflected the 
glory of Him, who is * the image of the invisible God.' 

The Epistle to the Colossians contains one of the 
three important passages in St. Paul's writings, in which 
the doctrine of the person of Christ is especially unfolded : 
the other two passages being found in the Epistles to the 
Ephesians (chap. i. 20-23), ^^^ ^^^ Philippians (chap, il 
6-1 1): all of them, be it remembered. Epistles 01 the 
first Roman, imprisonment, and written at nearly the 
same time. In the passage of this Epistle rhe Apostle 
sets forth first the glory of the pre-incarnate Son, 111 ilis 
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relation to God and to His own Creation (L 15-17); 
secondly, that of the incarnate and now glorified Son in 
His relations to His Church. (L 18-20.) I will endea- 
vour to give what appears to be the sense of this pro- 
found and difficult passage in the form of a paraphrase. 

Having stated that * in Christ we have redemption, 
even the forgiveness of our sins' (ver. 14) : the Apostle 
proceeds to declare of Him, * that He is the visible image 
and manifestation of that in God which is invisible, the 
off-raying of that glory which no creature can bear, the 
expression of that existence which no creature can com- 
prehend (Heb. L 3) ; He is the first-bom of all creation : 
and that He must be so is evident, because in Him, as 
the creative centre, the whole universe was created, the 
things that are in heaven, and the things that are on earth, 
the thii>gs visible, and the things invisible, whether these 
latter be thrones, or dominions, or principalities, or 
powers, whatever be their rank in the celestial hierarchy, 
the whole universe has been created by Him and for 
Him : and He Himself, as their creator, is before all 
things, and in Him as their sustainer and preserver they 
are upheld in their existence.' (ver. 15-17.) Having thus 
set forth the essential Godhead of Christ, St Paul next 
describes His relation to the Church. * And He em- 
phatically. He in whom all things consist, He and no 
other than He, is the Head of His body the Church, the 
source and origin of the new and spiritual, even as He 
was of the former and material creation : He is so, seeing 
that He is the First-born, the first that arose from 
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among the dead, in order that in His human no less 
than in His divine nature He might in all things be- 
come chief and first : first, I say, For it pleased God 
that in Him the whole fulness of the Godhead should 
dwell, and by Him to reconcile and restore all things 
unto Himself, having made peace by means of the blood 
of His cross ; through Him (I say) to restore all things,, 
whether they be things on earth, or things in heaven, 
(ver. 18-20.) Having first proclaimed His Godhead, the 
Apostle thus unfolds the mystery of the atonement 
wrought by Christ upon the cross. These two great 
doctrines of the Christian system constitute the ground 
of the believer's hope, and are plainly and unequivocally 
set forth as such in this Epistle. It was God, the living 
God, who w^as manifested in the flesh, and who stamped 
His own glory upon the propitiation for our sins. True 
it is that the divine nature is incapable of suffering : but 
inasmuch as it was the Mediator, tn His whole person^ 
that acted for the salvation of man, we conceive that we 
are authorized in attributing to His sacrifice, a value 
properly infinite^ on account of the divine nature of Him 
who offered it* The two doctrines of the Deity and of the 
Atonement of Christ thus stand together as the found- 
ation of our faith : and very anxious was the Apostle 
that the Colossian Christians should clearly apprehend 
them both ; that they might attain in all its richness to 

* See Dr. Pye Smith's Sacrifice and Priesthood of Jesus Christy 
where this deep and important subject is discussed with equal 
modesty and learning. (4th ed. pp. 66-69.) 
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the full assurance of the Christian understanding, evea 
to the thorough knowledge of the mystery of God, even 
Christ Himself, (chap. iL 2,*) Such foundation-truths 
are ever rich in blessing to the contrite sinner : full of 
joy and hope to the obedient believer. 

Passing from the true ground of the Christian's stand- 
ing, I touch lastly on — 

3. The means by which it is reacihed. 

This, St. Paul declares to be faith. * We give thanks, 
to God,' he writes in the opening sentences of the Epistle,. 
* since we heard of your faith in Christ Jesus ' (chap. i. 
3, 4) : and he afterwards describes them as having * re- 
ceived Christ Jesus the Lord.' (ii. 6.) He does not say that 
they received merely the doctrine of Christ, but that they 
received Christ Himself, as their personal and living 
Lord : an expression which implies two things ; (L) an 
intelligent apprehension of the person and work of the 
Son of God : and (ii.) a believing apprehension of Him 
as their Lord and Saviour : in a word, knowledge and 
faith. . 

Whether first preached by St Paul, or, as seems 
more probable, by Epaphras, the glad tidings had been 
made known to the dwellers at Colosse : Christ Jesus 
had been set forth, vividly and graphically portrayed 
before them, as the divine Son, the crucified (Gal. iii. i)> 
but now risen Saviour: their understandings had been 

* The reading of the original text is somewhat uncertain, but the 
sense is tolerably clear. 
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enlightened to discern, and their hearts enabled to be- 
lieve in Him : abandoning the old life, and trusting Him 
who promised them a new one, they freely chose Him as 
their Lord With us, familiar as we are from childhood 
with the elements of Christian truth, the doctrine of a 
personal Saviour is too often a mere formal idea. The 
cry of the day is for novelty : for new views, new ideas, 
deep thoughts, a Gospel for the age. What, however, 
men really need is not a new Gospel, but a spiritual ap- 
prehension and a firm grasp of the old one : not a new 
Christ, but Jesus of Nazareth the Son of God. Men 
know, or think they know, something of Him. But it is 
not the knowing a^ouf Christ that saves, it is the know- 
ing the personal Christ Himself, with the knowledge of 
an enlightened understanding, and the firm trust of a 
believing heart - 

It is this intelligent faith or trust which forms the 
connecting link between the soul and the Saviour : it im- 
plies entire and unreserved confidence in the efficacy of 
what Christ has done and suffered, and full reliance upon 
Him and upon His work : and no knowledge or belief is 
deserving of the name of faith if such confidence and 
trust are wanting. Nor is it difficult to perceive the pe- 
culiar fitness of faith for the function which is thus 
ascribed to it God having in His wisdom ordained that 
sinners should be pardoned and accepted, not for any 
merit of their own, but solely on account of the merit and 
suffering of another, has appointed that their voluntary 
acceptance of this His gracious proposal, by putting their 
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trust in Him through whom these blessings come, should 
precede their full participation of the benefits themselves. 
There is no merit or peculiar virtue in this trust itself, for 
in it we renounce all goodness, all merit of our own : we 
abjure all self-dependence, and with a full sense of our 
guilt and danger cast ourselves upon the mercy of God, 
^th a full reliance upon the efficacy of the Redeemer's 
ork. With less than this, our part in the procedure 
could not have been what it was evidently intended to 
be, intelligent and voluntary. With more, it might seem 
to be meritorious. Rightly understood, the divinely 
pppointed method magnifies the grace of God, and whilst 
t rebukes self-confidence, supplies a sure foundation 
upon which the believer may rest 

Thus I have endeavoured to describe the nature of 
the believer's standing in Christ; the ground on which 
it rests; the means by which it is attained. It is a 
subject upon which, it is to be feared, much error pre- 
vails : whether it be the error of those niere children of 
the world, who reject the idea that any position of 
assured pardon and peace can be attained in this life ; 
or that those of bolder sceptics, who strike at the very 
foundations of our faith, and reject the atonement, if not 
the Deity of Christ ; or that again of those, who, sympa- 
thizing with the teaching of modern Rome, obstruct the 
free access of the sinner to Christ, and failing to dis- 
tinguish between the righteousness which justifies and the 
grace which sanctifies, draw away the inquirer from the 
simplicity of faith. In either case the only safe appeal 
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is to the Word of God This is a subject upon which 
revelation, and revelation alone, has authority to speak. 
I ask you then to study the Bible. I have invited you 
in this chapter to examine one small portion of the Bible. 
And I am persuaded that if you will only study this 
Colossian Epistle carefully and prayerfully, you will find 
that it not only banishes firom your minds the mists of 
ignorance and of error, but that it leads you to rest in the 
full assurance of the understanding (il 2) of faith (Heb. 
xiL 22), and of hope (Heb. vL 11), on that sure foimda- 
tion which is offered to you in the divine person and 
finished work of the Son of God 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE LAW AND THE GOSPEL. 

' 1[Snttdctt tide lato in t^ol^, aiiQ tide commattQment ))oI]^, aitu 
JoiSt, atm gooB/— Rom. vii. 12. 

' ta^lie lato toorltett^ torat^/— Rom. iv. 15. 

' tDKt^erefore t%tn ^et&etld t^t iato f 31 1 toaiii aUQeu l^ecaufie of 
tratmgteiSfiionis/— Gal. iii. 19. 

' Kiel t^e Tato ttien a^^aittjiit t^e promijeiejei of (Sen f ®oii 
forbtQ*' — Gal. iii. 21. 

' Do toe t^tn m&kt &otQ tt^e iato t^roug^^ faitld f ®oQ forbiQ : 
^ea, toe tatMim^ ttie lato.'— Rom. iii. 31. 

The Law and the Gospel ! How widely they differ, and 
yet how entirely they agree. For are they not both of 
God ? And can there be any contradiction, any want of 
harmony between that which proceeds from Him? 

If we cannot wholly endorse the axiom, * Let him 
who can distinguish well between the Law and the Gospel 
render thanks to God and know that he is already a 
theologian,' we may accept as true the statement of one 
of the leaders of the Evangelical revival in the last cen- 
tury, * Clearly to understand the distinction, connection, 
and harmony between the Law and the Gospel, and their 
mutual subserviency to illustrate and establish each other, 
is a singular privilege, and a happy means of preserving 
the soul from being entangled by errors on the right hand 
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and on the left' {Newton! s Works, L 322.) We want 
more of this practical theology in the present day. It 
was the clearness with which they held, and the vigour 
with which they proclaimed these and kindred truths, 
which gave to Whitefield and Wesley, to Newton, Romaine, 
Venn, Fletchfer, Scott, Cecil, and other leaders of that 
revival, their great and lasting influence. It is for us to 
walk in the same lines, to teach the same doctrines, if" 
we would follow their example, and emulate their 
success. 

The relation of the Law and the Gospel is a question 
which early presses for settlement in the Christian life : 
and it is one upon which many a fair spiritual reputation 
has suffered shipwreck. I suppose that the tendency of 
all minds is in one of two directions : either towards the 
working out of an obedience which shall be acceptable to 
God, which is legalism : or towards the denial of obliga- 
tion, the repudiation in fact of the authority of law, which 
is antinomianism. I do not say that all persons are 
either legalists or antinomians ; but that the tendency of 
the human mind, if unchecked and unresisted, is in one 
or other of these two opposite directions. The Christian's 
safeguard is found in a just apprehension of the true 
nature of both Law and Gospel, of the relation in which 
they stand to one another, and of the distinctions and 
harmonies which exist between them. Let us first ascer- 
tain clearly what we understand by these two well-known 
terms. In religious, as in other discussions, it is of great 
moment to define, />., to mark the end or limit of any ex- 



pression we employ. Half the controversies which have 
agitated the Church might have been avoided, had men 
attended carefully to the meaning of words. Hence the 
use of definitions. 

By fhe Law, then, we understand the Moral Law ; so 
•called, as distinguished from the ceremonial law, because 
i! was designed to regulate the principles and the character 
{mores) of mankind. Law means simply a prescribed rule 
of action: and the moral law is that rule of character and 
conduct which God as the Supreme Ruler has prescribed 
to His creature man. 

This Law we believe to have been originally written 
in the heart of man, as created in the image of God : it 
was afterwards delivered with great solemnity from Mount 
Sinai :* it is explained and enlarged upon throughout the 
■Scriptures : it is particularly illustrated in the holy teach- 
ing and blameless life of the Lord Jesus Christ : and it is 
rsummed up by Him in the two great commandments of 
loving God with all our hearts, and our neighbour as our- 
rselves. 

This Law the Apostle declares to be * holy, and the 

* The Hebrew name which is rendered in our version The 
Ten Commandments literally means M^ Ten Words, They are 
■spoken of in the Old Testament as the Lawy even the Command- 
ment ; the Words of the Covenant ; the Covenant; the Testimony; 
the Two Tables of the Testimony. In the New Testament they are 
called simply The Commandments (a/ ^vtoKoX), The name 
Decalogue (Scica AJyoy, ten words) is found first in Clement of 
Alexandria, and was commonly used by the Fathers who followed 
Jiim. (See Speaket^s Commentary. Note on Exod. xx. 1-17.) 
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commandment holy, and just, and good* (Rom. viL 12.) 
The Law collectively is holy, absolutely free from fault, 
and each command separately is pure, reasonable, and 
tending to happiness. Let it be further noted that it is 
authoritative as proceeding from the Supreme Being, and 
expressive of His will to man : universal in its obligation, 
and binding upon every member of the human race, 
at all times and under all circumstances : and in its 
nature unchangeable; immutable as the throne of 
God, being founded on the essential relation of a 
creature to his Creator, which nothing can alter or 
supersede. 

By the Gospel we understand strictly the Glad-TidingSy 
or the revelation of the grace and mercy of God to fallen 
man through a mediator: more particularly, the wise, 
holy, and gracious constitution of God, for the recovery 
and restoration of sinful man, by sending His own Son 
Jesus Christ to take upon Him man's nature, to obey the 
law which man had broken, and to make a proper atone- 
ment for sin by His death : thus to secure the removal of 
all obstacles on God's part to perfect reconciliation be- 
tween Him and man, and to make the bestowal of all 
spiritual blessings upon them that repent and believe, 
consistent with the honour of His character, and the 
authority of His government. Both of these revelations 
proceed from God : and both are equally addressed to 
and binding upon man. We will proceed to consider 
their difference, and their harmony. 
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I. Their Difference. 

I. There is much difference in the time and mode of 
t/iet'r original revelation. 

The Law was coeval with creatioa It was, we believe, 
written upon the heart of man before the fall Man was 
bom under law : that law he was bound to obey as a 
dependent creature. He refused to obey it : he asserted 
his independence. Thus he fell : and he knew that he 
had fallen. I cannot understand how any one can read 
the third and fourth chapters of the Book of Genesis, and 
not feel that the stories contained in them are true stories. 
To any one that knows his own heart, they bear the very 
stamp of truth. But the sense of shame, the workings of 
a guilty conscience, which they so graphically exhibit, 
assume the existence of a known law, which man had 
knowingly broken. The Law then dates from the creation 
of man : it was afterwards promulgated in more public 
and solemn form ; but it was revealed to man from the 
beginning. 

The Gospel on the contrary was not made known 
until after the fall. The first intimation of it was given 
in the promise to Adam (Gen. iii. 15), that the seed of 
the woman should bruise the serpent's head : it was 
further revealed, and the features of it more distinctly 
marked, in the promise to Abraham (Gen. xii. 3 ; xv. 6), 
which, as St Paul teaches (Gal. iii. 8, 15-18), was vir- 
tually the Gospel of the grace of God, though enwrapped 
as yet in the comprehensive brevity of prophetic declara- 
tion, (Comp. Luke, i. 72-75.) Additional light was 
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thrown upon it in the ages which followed ; until at the 
appointed time, it received its full disclosure in the incar- 
nation of the Son of God. 

Bear in mind these facts, and you can understand 
why the Law is, partially at least, discoverable by the light 
of nature ; whereas the Gospel, * the hidden mystery of 
God,' is only known by the light of revelation. The Law 
originally graven on the heart was partially but not wholly 
obliterated by the fall : its lineaments were sadly blurred 
and obscured, but they were not destroyed : thus the very 
heathen possess a sense of duty, and ' show the work of 
the law written in their hearts,' as proved by their con- 
sciences bearing witness as against themselves, and by 
the judgments which they pass upon each other's con- 
duct (See Rom. ii 15.) On the other hand, man is by 
nature wholly unacquainted with the Gospel : it hath never 
entered into his heart to conceive it : he can discern it 
when revealed, but no inner light could have enabled him 
to discover it In preaching the Law then we illustrate 
and enforce what is already, in part at least, known and 
recognised, we argue from common principles, we appeal 
to the universal conscience. In preaching the Gospel we 
appeal to the testimony of God, and proclaim a new 
and unknown remedy. The &ct that all must feel our 
message to be true in part, carries with it, we should 
think, a strong inference that it is true altogether. 

2. Another difference between the Law and the 
Gospel consists in this, that the Law addresses man as a 
creature ; whereas the Gospel regards him as a sinner^ 
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guilty, condemned, and lost The Law was, as has been 
stated, revealed to man in his sinless state : it dealt with 
him simply as a creature, placed upon this earth in a 
state of creaturely dependence, and gifted with reason 
and conscience. It regarded him as bound to obey, as 
capable of obeying, as punishable if he did not obey. . Its 
voice to man remains unchanged. All men therefore as 
God's creatures are by nature, * under the law,' and are 
bound to render to it an absolute obedience. 

. The Gospel finds man a sinner, and addresses him as 
such. It is essentially a remedial system f but remedy 
assumes disease : and the first step towards availing our- 
selves of such remedy, is the acknowledgment that the 
need for it exists. 

3. Another point of difference is this : that command 
is the characteristic of the Law, promise the characteristic 
of the Gospel. Command is the very essence of law, 
' Thou shalt :' * Thou shalt not :' is its proclamation ; and 
obedience to it is enforced by severe penalties. * Cursed 
is every one that continueth not in all things which are 
written in the book of the law to do them.' (Gal. iii. ic.) 
The law knows nothing of mercy : it lays do\^Ti a rigid 
rule of action : it allows no deviation from it. * The soul 
that sinneth, it shall die.' (Ezek. xviii. 4.) 

The essence of the Gospel, on the other hand, is pro- 
mise, * the promise of life which is in Christ Jesus.' The 
first word after the fall is a word of promise : before sen- 
tence even is passed upon our first parents, the word of 
promise is spoken. (Gen. iiL 15.) Again, to Abraham 
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and his seed were the promises made : and of the in- 
heritance we read, that *God gave it to Abraham by 
promise.' (GaL iii 16, 18.) It is important to note what 
the promise of life in the Gospel really involves. It is not 
like the promise of the covenant of Sinai, a conditional 
promise, a promise the fulfilment of which was con- 
ditioned upon the obedience of the Israelites, which as 
we know they signally failed to render. There are no t/s 
in the covenant of grace. Read the terms of it, as it is 
set forth in the tenth chapter of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, in pointed contrast to the Sinaitic covenant 
Its language throughout is * I will,* ' I will,' * I will.* A 
divine promise is an engagement on God's part to the 
performance of certain specified acts : and the special 
excellence of the promises of the covenant of grace lies in 
this, that in them God undertakes /or many as well as for 
Himself The Mediator^ — the life to be obtained by 
Him, — the faith by which we become partakers of the 
benefits purchased by Him, — the holiness which springs 
from such faith, — and the perseverance in that faith to the 
end, — in a word, the whole salvation and all the requisites 
to it, are absolutely promised* God pledges Himself to 
accomplish by His Spirit in the hearts of His people all 
that is necessary for their enjo3anent of the promised 
blessings, to fulfil in them, as well as for them, all that can 
make them well-pleasing unto God Verily it is a 
covenant * ordered in all things and sure.' 

* See Goode on the Better Covenant, 3rd ed. pp. 22, 337, a work 
which deserves to be carefully studied by every intelligent Christian. 

K 
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4. Once more, the Law condemns, but cannot justify 
a sinner : the Gospel justifies, and cannot condemn, the 
sinner that believes in Jesus. 

If the Law dates from creation ; if it addresses itself 
to every man as God's creature; if its function is to 
command with all authority; then, inasmuch as man 
does not obey its commands, it can only minister to his 
condemnation. * The law worketh wrath.' (Rom. iv. 15.) 
It does not fall within the Law to provide pardon for its 
breach. Even in human administration, the ministers 
of law can only acquit or condemn ; they cannot extend 
mercy to the guilty. It is the prerogative of a higher 
power to do that * As many,' therefore, * as are of the 
works of the law, are under curse.' (Gal. iii. 10.) None 
can or do fulfil all its requisitions, and if therefore they 
rest upon it for acceptance, their hope is vain. The 
Law has its uses, but it does not provide forgiveness, and 
has no power to bestow it Let the sinner appeal to the 
law, it condemns him : let him remain ' under the law,* 
and he must remain under condemnation even to the end. 

The Gospel, on the other hand, justifies every sinner 
that believes in Jesus : * He that believeth on Him is 
not condemned.' (John, iii. 18.) It reveals to us not 
wrath, but mercy — mercy to unrighteousness. It ushers 
in * peace on earth, good-will toward men.' Its crown- 
ing triumph is that * where sin abounds, grace does much 
more abound.'* Why, with these truths so plainly 

* ' I showed you ihsXjustificatum means generally in Scripture a 
declaration of innocence with respect to some law, and that God's 
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taught in Scripture, will men cling so tenaciously to the 
Law which condemns them, and refuse to submit to that 
Gospel which offers so gracious a welcome ! Why will 
they risk heaven sooner than part with the wretched rags 
of their own righteousness, when God Himself invites 
them to take refuge in the righteousness of Christ 
Alas ! that salvation by grace should ever prove so great 
a stumbling-block ! ' Blessed is he whosoever shall not 
be offended in me.' 

5. Lastly, the Law requires^ but does not enable : the 
Gospel both requires and enables. 

There is no enabling power in a mere command. 
The Law can give no life to the dead, no strength to the 
feeble. If it finds man fallen and disobedient, it leaves 
him exactly where it found him. It places before him 
the requirement, but if he does not already possess the 
means of satisfying it, the Law does not supply those 
means. 

The Gospel, with its gift of grace, with its free offer of 
a new spiritual life, enables the believer to keep those 

justification of sinners is His acknowledgment of their innocence 
with respect to His holy law ; whence follow all the consequences of 
innocence, immunity from punishment, and full and unreserved 
acceptance. Justification is, as I have sufficiently and often re- 
peated, the act of our Almighty Judge whereby He accepts 91s 
righteous all whom faith in Christ has made one with Him. And 
they who in any degree detract from the completeness of this 
gracious act of amnesty and reconciliation do wrong to the infinite 
love which is its true source, and derogate from the sufficiency of 
that work which is its sole foundation.* (The Bishop of Ossory's 
Sermons on The Nature and Effects of Faith, Sermon V.) 
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commandments, which unaided he could not keep. It 
supplies him both with motive and with power, and thus 
the righteousness of the law is fulfilled in them ' who walk 
not after the flesh, but after the spirit/ 

Such are some of the chief features of contrast 
between the Law and the Gospel They certainly look 
very unlike each other, very opposite in their aims and 
uses. It might seem difficult to discover any agreement 
between them ; and yet such agreement undoubtedly 
exists. 

II. Their Harmony. 

Although the Law and the Gospel are distinct, they 
are not antagonistic. As proceeding from one source, 
they meet in one and the same design, and subserve one 
and the same end. Stated succinctly, the Law prepares 
for, and ushers in the Gospel : the Gospel fulfils, and so 
establishes the Law. Thus, though seemingly divided, 
the two act harmoniously together, and unite in further- 
ing the gracious purpose of God to man. 

I. T/ie Law prepares the way for the Gospel, 

Dispensationally, the Law was a preparation for the 
Gospel. The Law as given at Sinai, and, embodied in the 
Jewish covenant, was never proposed as a means of life 
and salvation, but as subservient to the Gospel Thus it is 
said by St Paul to have entered incidentally^ irapeiaiiXOev, 
(Rom. V. 20.) When sin entered, the direct method 
would have been to introduce the Gospel as its remedy, 
instead of which the Law came first, to answ^er a collateral 
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end ; viz., to aggravate the evil, to make it more manifest 
and desperate, so that men might be more ready to 
welcome the blessing. Thus it was an indirect step 
towards the fulfilment of God's ultimate purpose.* This 
is the chief use of the Law in its relation to the Gospel 
No doubt its office is both to detect and to repress sin, to 
bring out the latent evil as a fact, and at the same time, 
by its terrors, to act as a curb upon the passions of men. 
But its chief function, viewing it as a preparation for the 
Gospel, whether in the world or the individual, is to 
discover more fully the power and malignity of sin, to 
prove to man the odiousness of his conduct and cha- 
racter, and by stripping him of all confidence in his own 
goodness, to prepare him for the reception of Christ. 
The Law, says St Paul, is our Trai^aywyoc, our guardian, 
our faithful attendant, taking us in hand, as did the slave 
to the high-born youth intrusted to his charge, and 
leading us to Christ (GaL iil 24.) Yes, this is the great 
end of the Law. As Luther writes, * The Lord humbles 
men, not to their destruction, but to their salvation. For 
God woundeth, that He may heal again. He killeth, 
that He may make alive.' Augustine also teaches, *The 
conscience is not to be healed if it be not wounded 
Thou preachest and pressest the law and the judgment 
to come with much earnestness and importunity. He 
which hears, if he be not terrified, if he be not troubled, 
is not to be comforted.' 

* See Scholefield's Hints for an Improved Translatioti of the New 
Testament, p. 41. 
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Hence the importance of preaching the Law. Some 
indeed identify the preaching of the Law with legal 
preaching, others preach the Law independently of the 
Gospel. But, as there is a legal mode of preaching the 
Gospel, so is there an evangelical mode of preaching 
the Law. We may so preach what we hold to be the 
Gospel as virtually to make man his own Saviour. We 
should so preach the Law as to make it the handmaid 
of the Gospel. *We must drive on,' says Luther, 
* with the ten commandments in due time and 
place.' 

Let this conviction then be firmly held, that it is the 
function of the Christian ministry to exhibit thoroughly 
and completely the whole counsel of God ; not the Law 
without the Gospel, not the Gospel without the Law\ 
No ministry, therefore, fulfils its true end, which is not 
distinguished by a full display of the spiritual character 
and unchangeable obligations of the law of God. * Let 
no man think,' writes Dr. Owen, the most learned of the 
Puritan divines, ' to understand the Gospel, who knoweth 
nothing of the Law. God's constitution and the nature 
of things have given the Law the precedency with respect 
to sinners; "for by the law is the knowledge of sin." 
Gospel faith is the souTs acting according to the mind of 
God^ for deliverance from that state and condition^ which 
it is cast under by the Law, and all those descriptions of 
faith which do not include in them a virtual respect unto 
his state and condition, or the work of the Law on the 
onsciences of sinners, are all of them vain speculations.' 
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The convictions which the Law produces are not needful 
as qualifications to recommend us, but as predispositions 
to draw us to Christ To preach the Gospel without the 
Law is to encourage self-delusion: to preach the Law 
without the Gospel is to minister despair. Our commis- 
sion embraces both, for both are of God. In preaching 
the Gospel, therefore, we must give prominence to the 
solemn sanctions of the Law ; in preaching the Law, we 
must exhibit fully the encouragements and consolations 
of the Gospel* 

2. T/i€ Gospel fulfils and so establishes the Law, 
I have endeavoured to answer one of the two 
questions proposed by the Apostle (Gal. iii 19, 21) re- 
lative to the moral law : * Wherefore then serveth the 
law V The other question remains to be considered : * Is 
the law, then, against the promise of God?' If the 
Gospel has superseded and taken the place of the Law, if 
it provides a salvation which the Law could not provide, 
is not the' Law opposed to the Gospel, is there not an 
inconsistency, an antagonism between them? By no 
means, answers the Apostle, for they do not pretend to 
perform the same office, and their functions being differ- 
ent, no rivalry exists between them. 

Nay, so far from there being any real antagonism be- 
tween the two systems, the Gospel fulfils, and alone can 
fulfil, the requirements of the Law. * Do we then make 

* In Bridges's Christian Ministry this subject is fully handled 
in two chapters on * Preaching the Law ' and * The Connexion of 
the Law with the Gospel.' (6th ed. pp. 222-239.) 
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void the law through faith? God forbid! Yea, we 
establish the lawJ (Rom. iii 31.) 

There are two supposable ways in which a ruler might 
deal with the laws which he had imposed upon his sub- 
jects. He might repeal* them, or he might relax them ; 
he might bestow his favours upon obedient and dis- 
obedient alike, as if law did not exist ; or he might so 
mitigate the rigour of law, as to punish only the more 
obstinate and rebellious. In the divine procedure, and, 
in fact, in any procedure, the former of these suppositions 
is an impossibility. It is inconsistent alike with the 
authority of the lawgiver and the safety and well-being of 
his subjects. In any and every government law must 
stand But may not the second supposition hold good ? 
Consider the strictness, the far-reaching application, the 
terrible severity of the divine law and its sanctions : con- 
sider the weakness, the temptations, the natural indis- 
position of man: and is it not reasonable to assume 
that a merciful God will make some allowance for His 
creatures' infirmity, and relax in their favour the severity 
of His laws? This is probably the popular doctrine 
with many, the latent thought, the secret hope of half the 
world. 

Cowper has well expressed this state of feeling in 
The Task:— 

# 

* Hath God indeed given appetites to man, 
And stored the earth so plenteously with means 
To gratify the hunger of his wish, 
And doth He reprobate, and will He damn 
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The use of His own bountj ? Making first 

So firail a kind, and then enacting laws 

So strict that less than perfect must despair ? 

Falsehood ! which whoso but suspects the truth 

Dishonours God, and makes a slave of man ! ' 

Book V. 

It is felt that if the law of God be upheld in its. 
strictness, it must, it cannot fail to condemn. Hence 
the popular theory of a mitigated law, and many a self- 
satisfied and well-contented professor of Christianity 
might probably thus express his own belief, and the 
grounds upon which it rests :— 

* My firm persuasion is, at least sometimes. 
That Heaven will weigh man's virtues and his crimes 
With nice attention in an equal scale. 
And save or damn as these or those prevail. 
I plant my foot upon this ground of trust. 
And silence every fear with — God is just. 
But if perchance, on some dull, drizzling day, 
A thought intrude that says, or seems to say, 
If thus the important cause is to be tried. 
Suppose the beam should dip on the wrong side ! 
I soon recover from these needless frights. 
And God is merciful — sets all to rights. 
Thus, between justice, as my prime support. 
And mercy, fled to as the last resort, 
I glide and steal along with heaven in view.' 

Cowper's Ififpt. 

The creed of the majority is that * He is safe' that 
does his best,' without any inquiry into what that * best '' 
may be, or whether, if its excellence be admitted, it can 
in any sense satisfy the divine requirement 
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Now it is almost needless to point out that the idea 
of a relaxed or mitigated law is wholly foreign to Scripture. 
Such relaxation could only proceed upon one of two 
assumptions ; either that God is not so worthy of all 
possible honour, love, and obedience, as the Law re- 
presents Him to be ; or that man has ceased to be under 
those obligations to God and to his neighbour, which the 
requirements of the Law imply and enforce. To diminish 
aught from the rigour of the Law is to strike at the 
.authority of God, and to explain away the responsibility 
of man. 

How, then, can man be saved, consistently with the 
upholding of the Law in its integrity ? 

This is the problem of which the Gospel undertakes 
to solve. The condition of life under the Gospel is pre- 
cisely the same as it is under the Law — perfect obedience. 
Not one jot or one tittle must be abated ; the Law, * holy 
and just and good,' must have every claim fulfilled, every 
demand answered, every requirement satisfied. God 
must be loved with a perfect love ; man must be loved 
with a love equal to that with which we love ourselves. 
The Law never lets go its hold upon man, and none can 
be saved except on the condition that its every claim be 
satisfied. ' Thou shalt by no means come out thence, 
till thou hast paid the uttermost farthing.' But if this 
be so, it may be asked, who then can be saved ? Where 
shall we discover the man who has thus obeyed, where, 
among saints on earth or saints in heaven, can be found 
one, who can produce the sure title of a faultless life ? 
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We answer, nowhere. * There is not a just man upon 
earth, that doeth good and sinneth not' But it is the 
glory of the Gospel to do that for man which he cannot 
do for himself Under the Law the condition of perfect 
obedience is required to be performed by man himself: 
under the Gospel the same condition is proposed as 
having been already performed by a vudiator. And in 
THIS SUBSTITUTION OF THE PERSON consists the principal 
and ESSENTIAL DIFFERENCE of the two schemes.* Per- 
fect obedience is the one condition of salvation alike 
under the Law and under the Gospel; but under the 
latter, this obedience is rendered for the sinner, by his 
surety^ and the life which is his due becomes his, not by 
workings but by believing, Christ has fulfilled the Law 
for us by enduring its highest penalty (* being made a 
curse for us '), and fulfilling its every command He has 

* magnified the law and made it honourable,' and is thus 

* the end of the law,' the designed end and object, the 
fulfilment of the law * for righteousness to every one that . 
believeth.' (Rom. x. 4.) Mercy therefore to man is the 
just reward of merit in Christ In Him God can be a 
just God, and yet the justifier of the sinner, simply as 
believing in Jesus. This doctrine is closely connected 
with the subject of the previous chapter, the believer's 
standing in Christ It explains more fully how sure that 
standing is, based as it is upon the perfected work of the 
Son of God, and proceeding upon the principle, not of 
law abolished, or of law relaxed, but of law fulfilled. 

* See Goode's Better Covenant. 3rd edit. p. 336. 
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* Do we then make void the law through faith? God 
forbid : yea, we establish the law.' 

But there is a further sense in which this statement 
is true. The Gospel provides a fulfilment of the Law on 
man's behalf by his surety ; it also provides for a fulfil- 
ment of the same Law in viatCs own person by the opera- 
tion of the Spirit of God. The believer in Christ has 
renounced the Law as a ground of his justification ; con- 
scious of his sin, he knows that he has no merit of his 
own ; his sole reliance is upon the merit of another, even 
Christ Thus he is no longer under the Law as a cove- 
nant of works. The Law has nothing against him, for it 
is fulfilled and satisfied He looks for nothing from the 
Law ; his one hope is in Christ But it does not follow 
that because he has renounced the Law in one sense, he 
has renounced it altogether. Nay, that same process of 
faith in the Mediator which released him from Law as a 
means of salvation, has established a new link between it 
and him, a tie which now binds him to the Law as a rule 
of life. As a justified believer he is at one with God 
upon the great question of justification ; he is equally at 
one with God upon the important question of sanctifica- 
tion. The same faith which lays hold of the promise, 
lays hold also of the precept The new nature within 
him which delights in the Gospel delights also in the 
Law : no longer dreading its terrors, he delights in its 
requirements, for they do but express the mind of Him 
whom he has learned to love. It is one of the great pro- 
mises of the new covenant: *I will put my laws into 
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their mind, and write them in their hearts.' And it falls 
within the experience of every true Christian to say, 
* O how I love thy law ! it is my meditation all the 
<iay.' 

Thus the Gospel provides for the fulfilment of the 
law not only /or man, but also in tnan : and the agree- 
ment between these two great principles is seen to be 
complete. Their offices are distinct, but their end is one. 
They form parts of the same revelation ; and they unite 
in one and the same heart 

I have not, I think, overrated the importance of ac- 
quiring just views of the relation existing between the 
Law and the Gospel We must ascertain their nature 
and their design : we must see clearly wherein they differ 
and wherein they agree : and we must neither confuse 
principles which are distinct, nor separate those which 
are essentially one. I conclude this chapter with four 
practical remarks. 

L That we assign to the Law its just place and value 
in the Christian scheme. 

The Law, as we have seen, speaks to every man. Its 
design is to enlighten and to restrain; but specially to 
convince and convict It places before you a strict rule 
of conduct and character; it demands a perfect obe- 
dience ; it condemns the disobedient Thus its place is 
to break up the fallow ground, to awaken conscience, to 
arouse and alarm. This may be no welcome process : 
but it is necessary : necessary to prepare the way, to 
create a desire, for the Gospel 
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iL That we also assign its just place and value to the 
Gospel, 

When the Law has done its work, let us gladly wel- 
come the Gospel But let us know what we mean by 
the expression : not something which is to create for us a 
mercy which did not before exist : not something which 
is to lessen the claims and mitigate the rigour of the 
divine law; not something which is to supplement the 
deficiencies of man, and thus win for him the favour of 
God. No. The Gospel is based upon the principle 
of substitution; it originates in the mercy and love of 
God : it upholds to the full the rigour of the Law : but 
instead of making up for the shortcomings of human 
righteousness, it condemns that righteousness altogether, 
and introduces a new righteousness of its own. Christ 
is indeed the great manifestation of God's love to man : 
in His life and death He has set us a perfect example of 
self-denial : but He has done far more than this : He 
was 'made sin for us:' * He bare our sins in His own 
body on the tree :' He suffered as a substitute no less 
than as an example : and men seem to me to strike out 
the very key-stone from the arch of the Gospel, when 
they exclude the vicarious element from the sacrifice 
of Christ We are not competent judges of what the 
Gospel ought to be : our wisdom is simply to accept it, 
as it has been revealed to us of God. 

iii That we observe how sure a foundation is thus 
laid for the believer's hope. 

If a man builds upon his own righteousness, he builds 



upon sand If he mingles Christ's merits with his own, 
and attempts to combine two elements which will not 
amalgamate ; his title is defective, his hope is vain. But 
let him renounce all else, and cast himself unreservedly 
upon the Saviour, then, and only then, he builds upon 
rocL The foundation is sure, for the work on which he 
rests is a finished work : God has accepted it : and Christ 
is to every one that believeth * the hope of glory.' Be- 
ware then of confounding justification with sanctification. 
Although they always accompany each other, they are 
distinct in their office : the one is based upon Christ's 
work without^ external to and independent of man : the 
other consists of Christ's work within^ wrought in the soul 
of the believer by the power of the Holy Ghost The one 
is a complete and perfect work : the other a progressive 
one. For want of accurate views upon this prime article 
of justification, many never attain to true peace. They 
look within rather than without for the ground of their 
acceptance ; to themselves rather than to Christ : and, 
failing to discover perfection in themselves, they never 
arrive at a solid and well-assured hope. Thus Rome 
holding, as she does, that 'justification is not merely re- 
mission of sins,' but also the sanctification and renewal 
of the inward man {Decrees of the Council of Trenty 
Sess. vi c 7), confounds the two principles; and, con- 
sistently, seeks to complete the defective holiness of her 
children in the purgatorial fires. There would be no place 
for purgatory if it were seen that justification is a com* 
pleted work, that in it our own works are altogether 
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excluded, and that we are 'accounted righteous before 
God only for the merit of our Lord Jesus Christ by faith.' 
But the Romish leaven infects many Protestant minds. 
Christians are slow to rest exclusively upon the finished 
wprk of Christ for acceptance : they cannot believe that 
their own holiness has nothing whatever to do with it : 
and clogged and fettered therefore by their own short- 
comings, they go on, halting, and doubting, and fearing 
all the days of their life. Oh ! seek to know how sure a 
foundation has been laid for the believer's hope : seek to 
know thoroughly what that foundation is; and build 
upon it 

iv. Lastly, observe how sure a provision is made for 
the believer's holiness. 

Holiness is distinct from, and follows upon, justifica- 
tion. Obedience to the Law is only truly rendered after 
the reception of the Gospel Love, which is of the 
essence of obedience, can only dwell in the heart which 
is at peace with God. Hence the importance of carefully 
observing the true place of holiness in the Christian 
scheme. But remember that holiness has its place in 
that scheme. The Gospel insists upon our renouncing 
the Law as a means of salvation, but it insists upon our 
•embmcing it as a rule of life. The Law disappears from 
view as a covenant : it appears again as a rule: and 
-every Christian is bound to abide by that rule. The 
obligation of the Law is unchangeable. Nothing can 
annul the relation of the creature to the Creator. The 
additional bond of redemption only strengthens the obli- 
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gatioiL We do not cease to be the creatures of God by 
becoming new creatures in Christ Jesus. And for this 
service the needed strength is ready. Terror is banished 
from the mind, for the believer is not 'under the law, 
but under grace.' The fear of condemnation disappears, 
for * Christ hath died.' A new principle is established in 
the heart — even the love of God — and with it the love of 
the Law of God. That union with Christ, which gives 
an interest in the Redeemer's merit, and provides for 
justification, secures also the gift of the Spirit, and pro- 
vides for sanctification. What the Law could not do, 
not from any defect on its part, but because of the weak- 
ness of the creature, the Gospel of Christ accomplishes, 
and thus 'the righteousness of the Law is fulfilled in 
those who walk not after the flesh, but after the Spirit' 
The Christian may be deeply conscious of his sinfulness, 
but his faith reposes upon Christ, and he is at peace. 
He may mourn over the imperfection of his holiness, but 
his aim is true, his heart is right with God. He loves 
that Law, which, through the weakness of the flesh, he as 
yet imperfectly fulfils, and longs for the time to come, 
when he shall stand ' without fault before the throne of 
God,' and 'serve Him day and night' with a perfect 



CHAPTER VIIL 

TYPICAL HOLINESS. — THE HOLINESS OF GOD. 

' tS^ete ifi none ^oXig ati t^t Horn : for tl^ere ifi none be^tne 
^ee: ntit^tt in t^ete an)? tock Itlte our ^on/— i Sam. ii. 2. 

'910 obenient ct^tlnren, not fajst^toning: i^our^eldefi accorning: 
to t^t former luntn in i^our tg^norance: na)?, rattier after t^t 
pattern of t^t l^oli^ fl)ne iolbo callen i?ou, be |?e i^ourtieldetf ^Uo 
.bolif in ali manner of conservation : becaujse it in toritten, ^t 
0ban be bolp becaufie 3( am boli?/— i Pet. i. 14-16. 

In the preceding chapters I have called attention to 
certain truths which belong to the foundations of the 
Christian life — conviction of sin, conversion of heart to 
God, the believer's standing in Christ, the relation which 
the Law and the Gospel bear to each other, and the place 
which they severally occupy in the Christian scheme. I 
have urged the importance of firmness and thoroughness 
in the grasp with which we hold these great doctrines. 
A shallow and short-lived conviction of sin, a partial and 
incomplete conversion, a defective view of Christian 
privilege, a feeble sense of Christian responsibility, are 
bad beginnings to the Christian life. Where there is 
anything wrong in the foundation, it is not surprising 
that little or * no fruit is brought to perfection.' But 
enough has perhaps been said upon this subject ; enough. 
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at all events, to warn any who may read these pages of 
a very common danger, and, with the divine blessing, to 
point them to a better way. 

I pass on to the consideration of some truths which 
belong rather to the superstructure of the Christian life. 
* Other foundation can no man lay than that is laid, 
which is Jesus Christ' *But let every man take heed 
how he buildeth thereupon.' Not * wood, hay, stubble ;' 
but *gold, silver, precious stones;' for *the fire shall try 
every man's work, of what sort it is.* (i Cor. iii 10-13.) 
Whether the Apostle is referring here to doctrine^ or to 
that character which is the outgrowth of doctrine, or to 
both, the importance of taking heed haw we build can 
hardly be overstated. 

The subject, then, of this, and the two following 
chapters, is holiness. And as I have endeavoured to 
illustrate the doctrine of conversion by referring to 
certain types or patterns presented to us in the history 
of the Church of God, I propose now to speak of 
holiness, not so much as an abstract idea, but as it 
appears in some Scriptural examples, which we are 
invited to imitate. 

I. And, first, St Peter places before us the holiness 
of God Himself as a type or pattern to. which we are 
to conform. You may perceive that in one of the 
passages which stand at the head of this chapter, I have 
altered the rendering of the English version. I have 
adopted the translation of Dean Alford, as being one 
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which brings out more clearly the sense of the original, 
and the contrast contained in it 

* Elect unto obedience' (i Pet L 2), is one of the 
characteristic marks of the Church of God. In the 
passage quoted, the Apostle pursues this idea. *As 
children of obedience — children with whom obedience 
has become a second mother, a ruling principle, not 
conforming yourselves * to your lusts, which prevailed in 
your former state of ignorance ; nay, rather after the pattern 
of that Holy One who called you,t be ye yourselves also 
holy in every department of your behaviour.' The 
Apostle suggests two possible models, or patterns, for 
imitation — their own former principles and conduct, and 
the character of the holy God. He bids them renounce 
the one, and adopt the other; and adds, as his reason 
for thus counselling them, 'Because it is written, Ye 
shall be holy, because I am holy.' It is the same thought 
as that expressed by St Paul, ' Be ye therefore followers 
(///. imitators) of God as dear children.' (Eph. v. i.) 

The holiness of God is, therefore, proposed to- 
Christians for imitation; it is the model, or pattern,, 
according to which they are to frame their lives. But 
who can comprehend, who can grasp the idea of the 
Divine Holiness? The learned and pious Delitzsch 

* <rv0'xi|furrrCoACi to take the same form, 0'x^/m, 'fiishion' 
(i Cor. vii. 31 ; Phil. ii. 8), as another : used only elsewhere in 
Rom. xii. 2, ' And d^ not conformed to this world.' 

1* KarJk 'rhv KaXiffoirra dfuis &yio¥, the preposition, Kork, ac-* 
cording to, carries on the idea of conformity contained in the: 
previous cxni'^ 
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defines it as ^ the moral reflection of the glory of the one 
absolute God' But this scarcely helps us. The cha- 
racter of God is indeed Perfect Excellence — Infinite 
Goodness. The attributes which constitute this character, 
although we may speak of them as distinct attributes, 
are yet inseparable. God is infinitely good^ but He is at 
the same time infinitely just and tnu. He ever acts in 
harmony with all His attributes ; He is never just with- 
out being merciful, or merciful without being just* It 
is this harmonious combination of excellence which con- 
stitutes Infinite perfection. * The light of the sun we can 
divide, by a prism, into its various coloured rays, and 
each of these rays we can make the object of distinct 
attention ; but it is the combination of all the seven that 
constitutes lights of which its colourless purity is the 
prime excellence. Thus may we make the various per- 
fections of the divine nature the subjects, one by one, of 
separate consideration ; but it is the union of them all, 
in inseparable existence and exercise, that forms the 
character of that infinite Being, of whom, with exquisite 
beauty and sublime simplicity, it is said, '* God is Light, 
AND IN Him is no darkness at all."' (Wardlaw,) 

2, But the holiness of God, the idea of which, in its 
infinitude, eludes our grasp, has been made manifest to 
us, and thus been brought within the reach of our com- 
prehension, in the character of the Lord Jesus Christ 

In the faultless proportions of His perfect life, there 

* See Wardlaw's Socinian Controversy ^ 5th cd. p. 226. 
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has been recognized by believers and unbelievers alike 
not only the absolute perfection of moral behaviour, but 
an excellence essentially divine. Goethe says, * I esteem 
the four Gospels to be thoroughly ^^«/«^, for there shines 
forth from them the reflected splendour of a sublimity 
proceeding from the person of Christ, and of as divine a 
kind as was ever manifested upon earth.' Rousseau con- 
fesses, * If again the life and death of Socrates are those 
of a sage,, the life and death of Jesus are those of a God.* 
And, to quote only the words of a more recent witness, 
who can be charged neithei* with intellectual deficiency, 
nor with excess of religious sympathy — the late Mr. 
Mill, * Whatever else may be taken from us by rational 
criticism, Christ is still left : a unique figure, not more 
unlike all his precursors than all his followers : a divine 
Person, a standard of excellence and a model for imita- 
tion ; available even to the absolute unbeliever, and can 
never more be lost to humanity.' {Posthwnous Essays of 
J. S. Mill, p. 253.) But this perfect character is set 
before us as an example. 

The same apostle who exhorts us to take the divine 
Holiness as our pattern, tells us, also, that * Christ suf- 
fered for us, leaving behind a copy* for us to imitate, 
that we should follow closely upon his footsteps.' (i Pet. 
ii. 21.) These words come with peculiar force from one 
who had lived in the closest intimacy with our blessed 
Lord, who had been an eye-witness of His patient bearing 

* liroypafifi6sj a copy to write after, a pattern or model {Tvw6sy 
2 Thess. iii. 9), to be followed in writing or painting. 
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and meek demeanour when arrested in Gethsemane, and 
when subjected to the bitter insults of his enemies, and 
to whom our Lord, after His resurrection, in reply to his 
question concerning his friend St. John, 'What shall this 
man do?' had said, ^ Follow thou me.* It is as though 
St. Peter, with these words in his mind, had said, * Take 
the holiness of God as your model : aim at nothing short 
of copying that glorious pattern.' But * doth this offend 
you ? ' Is the very idea incomprehensible ? Behold, then, 
the Lamb of God. Study His character. Trace out the 
steps of His blameless and beautiful life. Propose that 
life to yourselves as an example. Let every department 
of your daily walk be controlled by one supreme idea, 
the imitation of Christ, 

3. Holiness, then, is conformity to the character of 
God. To have fellowship with Him in His characteristic 
feelings and principles ; to love what He loves ; to hate 
what He hates ; to desire what He promises ; to rejoice 
in His will in all things, even when it crosses our own 
wills ; to learn to say from the bottom of the heart, even 
in the agony of conflict, 'Not my will, but thine be 
done ; ' this is to be holy : and every nearer approach 
to this is an advance in holiness.* Such is the 
central idea to which we are to conform. But in the 
character of the Son of God, we find this idea brought 
near to us, we see the man^ Christ Jesus, living 

♦ See M*NeUe's7%^ Church and the Churches. Chapter on Holi- 
ness. 
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a truly human life of labour, conflict, and sufTering, 
and in every department of that life, leaving behind 
Him an example of perfect obedience to the will 
of His Father in heaven. If the holiness of God, 
therefore, bears too abstract an appearance, as though it 
were far above us— high up in the heaven of heavens ; the 
holiness of Christ is more within our reach, as wrought 
out upon this earth of ours, and in the very nature 
which we ourselves bear. 

StiU, we must remember that the character of God 
Himself is proposed to us for imitation. The Bible con- 
tains everywhere the broad impress of that character ; 
as we read the revelation which God there makes of Him- 
self, we feel that it is a revelation of perfect holiness. 
* Holy, holy, holy, is the Lord of Hosts ; the whole earth 
is full of His glory :* and our aim should be to conform 
in all things to His revealed will ; to love what He loves, 
to hate what He hates ; not fashioning ourselves accord- 
ing to our former evil life, but after the pattern of that 
Holy One who hath called us. Such is the idea pro- 
posed to us. The life of Christ interprets that idea. It 
is the divine illustration of the divine ideal ; teaching by 
example, as well as by precept, and supplying a perfect 
model, after which we are to frame our lives. 

4. But /or whom did the apostle thus propose the 
holiness of God for imitation? For those whom *God 
of His abundant mercy had begotten again unto a living 
hope' (i Pet L 3) : for those who had been ' born again. 
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not of corruptible seed, but of incorruptible ' (v. 23) ; the 
children of God, the 'children of obedience.' (v. 14.) 
They /lad been * the children of disobedience ' (Eph. iL 2), 
bound to it by the closest ties, and rendering to it a will- 
ing service : but now they had become * partakers of the 
divine nature * (2 Pet i 4) ; that divine image which they 
had lost in Adam had been restored to them again in 
Christ; they had put on the new nature which, after 
God's image, had been created in righteousness and holi- 
ness of truth. (Eph. iv. 24; CoL iiL 10.) 

5. And to what does St Peter exhort them? As 
those possessed of a new and heavenly nature, the apostle 
urges his readers to conform themselves no longer to the 
lusts and habits of the old life, but rather to the character 
of the Holy One Himself, and to the example of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. It is the same argument as that used by 
SL Paul in his epistles to the Ephesians and the Colossians. 
The putting off of the old nature, the putting on of the new 
one, is to be the life-long habit of the true believer. The 
old nature survives regeneration. It is conquered; but not 
destroyed. It ever * lusts against the Spirit' It cannot 
be sanctified ; it will not be reconciled. Hence the in- 
ward warfare, the daily crucifixion of the flesh, the con- 
tinued putting off of the old man and his deeds. The 
life of a believer is a life of conflict ; and they who 
ignore this fact are either held in willing bondage by sin, 
or are vainly boasting of a deliverance which is not pos- 
rible in this life. In either case they promise themselves 
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liberty, but are too often, it is to be feared, * the servants 
of corruption.' On the other hand, the new nature, though 
complete in itself, is at first given only in germ. But 
growth is the law of health ; and the new nature needs to 
be 'continually renewed after the image of Him that 
created it.* (Col. iii. lo.) Two models are placed before 
us : the one for avoidance, the other for imitation : the 
model of the old life — ^known too well : the model of the 
divine life, known, or at least followed, too imperfectly. 
The formation of character lies very much within each 
man's own control It should be with us as it is with 
the earthly building, in which the skilful and honest 
architect rejects materials which are faulty and worthless, 
and employs only those which are sound and durable. In 
our work of building we need both skill and honesty. 
Our walk will, indeed, be below our aim ; but our aim 
should be a true and a high one. 

6. The materials provided for us are ample. We 
have the written word and the promise of the Spirit 
More specifically : for the study of the character of Christ, 
we have the four Gospels : each CJospel presenting to us 
a distinct aspect of the Redeemer's life, and the four 
together revealing that life in its completeness. No 
single subject perhaps has attracted Sip much attention 
of late years as the life of Christ. It is the ground upon 
which the battle of Christianity is to a great extent being 
fought The object sometimes of contemptuous, some- 
times of respectful criticism at the hands of the learned. 
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it has received profound examination and ample illustra- 
tion from the defenders of the faith. The mythical 
theories of Strauss called forth TA^ Life of Christ by 
Neander. The ingenious but most dangerous romance 
of M. Renan in his Vie de Jesus has been answered by 
M. De Pressens^ in his Life^ Times, and Work of Jesus 
Christ And although the one work appeals rather to 
the free thought of Germany, and the other to the re- 
ligious mind of France; both works must, I think, be 
regarded as noble vindications of the historical veracity of 
the Saviour's life. In our own country the same great 
subject has been treated with his usual learning by Bishop 
EUicott, in his Historical Lectures on the life of our Lord 
Jesus Christ: whilst the eloquent words and glowing 
descriptions of Dr. Farrar have awakened an interest in 
the life he so graphically depicts, which we may hope 
will not soon die out But the supply of materiab is 
practically inexhaustible. 

7. Some, however, may ask, how they may best use- 
the materials thus placed within their reach ? ' In what 
way may they hope to 'fashion* themselves after this 
glorious model? 

Two things appear to me to be especially needed in 
this effort : thought, and sincerity. 

L Thought, In order to know something of the life 
proposed to you, you must study the documents which 
contain that life. In plain words, you must read the 
Gospels. But something more than bare reading is re- 
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quisite; you must read with attention. You may find 
it useful to write out in your own words a narrative of 
the Saviour's life, of its leading events and of its chief 
moral lessons. Thus you become acquainted with the 
historical framework, you make the divine story in a sense 
your own. I am persuaded that the use of the pen 
^eatly assists the memory ; it demands and thus secures 
•clearness of idea and precision of expression. But do 
not stop here. Do not rest contented with merely attend- 
Jng to the things writtea Let there be thought as well 
as attention : the mental digestion of the truths learned, 
the fixing upon them of the spiritual eye, and the endea- 
vour to extract from them the hidden nourishment they 
■contain. It is in this probably that many Christians fail : 
they know the map of the country, they are acquainted 
with all that belongs to the surface of the land : but they 
never penetrate breath that surface. They are geogra- 
phers as it were, but not geologists: they neglect the 
mineral wealth that lies concealed beneath : forgetting the 
counsels of the wise man, * If thou seekest her as silver, 
and searchest for her as for hid treasures ; then shalt thou 
understand the fear of the Lord, and find the knowledge 
of God.' One incident in the Saviour's life clearly under- 
stood, carefully meditated upon, and well thought out^ will 
•often yield results which *eye hath not seen nor ear 
heard, neither hath it entered into the heart of man to 
conceive.' There is infinite depth in that wonderfiil life, 
and in every fi-agment of it : the treasure is there : it is 
for us to extract it and make it our own. Nor should you 
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stop even here. Thought bestowed upon the earthly life 
of Christ is closely connected with thought concerning 
His life in heavea Christ cannot be divided. The dead 
Christ and the living Christ are one. And it is a very 
consoling and encouraging assurance that in tracing out 
the details of the earthly life, we may apply to Him who 
lived that life for grace to understand it His question 
to Philip may be often asked reproachfully: *Have I 
been so long time with you, and yet hast thou not known 
me ?' But He never can reproach us for seeking to en- 
large our sphere of knowledge. Nay, rather, as we engage 
in such devout study, we may look for His Spirit's teach- 
ing, and expect that He ' will manifest himself unto us 
as he does not do unto the world.' Study then the au- 
thentic record of our Lord's life upon earth : study it 
with such human helps as may lie within your reach: 
study it with thought, 'meditate upon these things:' 
study it above all with prayer for divine light and teach- 
ing : and you shall find that it shall not be with you, as 
with the disciples, from whose anxious gaze Jesus was 
withdrawn, and * a cloud received him out of their sight ;' 
but rather, as with those, in whose midst the risen Lord 
appeared, saying 'Peace be unto you.' *Then were the 
disciples glad when they saw the Lord' 

ii Sincerity. Various motives prompt men to study 
the life of Christ : curiosity, a literary taste, a just appre- 
ciation of the beautiful and the true, in some cases ; in 
others, a mere carping spirit of hostile criticism. The true 
believe will prosecute his inquiry with a very different 
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end in view. He may and he will admire its faultless 
proportions ; its pure morality ; its wonderful combination 
of thought and feeling, of meekness and majesty, of ten- 
derness and power : but its special value to him consists 
in this, that it not only unfolds to him the character of 
the Saviour whom he loves, but also reveals to him the 
model life, which he delights to imitate. Look then, we 
would say, at this beautiful example ; admire it, wonder 
at it, yea, criticise it if you will ; but at all costs follow it 
The aim of our Lord's life, from its dawn to its close, 
was one and the same. * My meat is to do the will of 
Him that sent me, and to finish His work.' Self was held 
in entire subjection to the higher will of His Father. 
He ^pleased not himself.' *I came down from heaven 
not to do mine own will, but the will of Him that sent 
me.' His zeal was such that the Jews thought Him *mad;' 
his self-possession such, that the most cunning artifice 
could never 'entangle him in his talk.' Unwearied in 
His benevolence, courageous in His defence of truth. 
He was ever meek, gentle, patient, merciful, and kind. 
Opposition could not provoke him, malice could not irri- 
tate Him ; forsaken by His friends, persecuted by His 
enemies. His love remained unchanged and unchangeable. 
As a pattern of humility, and as a symbol of grace. He 
washed His disciples' feet When undergoing examina- 
tion before the high-priest, He found time to * look upon 
Peter,' to melt His fallen disciple's heart, and lead him to 
repentance. Taken forth to execution. His thought is 
still for others. He bid the women, who watched the 
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sad procession, and whose S3anpathizing grief could not be 
restrained, * weep not for Him, but for themselves, and for 
their childrea' Whilst during the agonies of crucifixion, 
He could not only with infinite care and tenderness con- 
sign His mother as a sacred charge to John ; He could 
not only kindle hope in the heart of the dying robber, and 
minister truest comfort to him in his sufferings ; but in 
the depth of His divine compassion, He could pray for 
those who had brought Him to this death of shame. 
Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do.' 
Such is the character proposed to us for imita- 
tion. To be holy as God is holy, * to be conformed to 
the image of His Son,' is one and the same thing. The 
holiness of God, which is our pattern, shines forth in 
every page of the inspired word ; but its rays meet in the 
life of Christ ; and the example of that life we are pledged 
to follow. 'Remembering always that baptism doth 
represent unto us our profession, which is to follow the 
example of our Saviour Christ, and to be made like unto 
him.' * Who,' it may be asked, *is sufficient for these 
things ?' * Our sufficiency is of God' In Christ we have 
the pattern, in Christ we have the grace which enables 
us to imitate the pattern. The same blessed Spirit, who 
implants the divine image in our souls, perfects the work 
which He has thus begun. It is the will of God that 
His people should be holy, * Ye shall be holy, because I 
am holy.' It is His predestined purpose that they should 
be 'conformed to the image of his Son.' (Rom. viiL 29.) 
We are * labourers together with God ;' for holiness implies 
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effort But the work is of God, for without divine grace, 
no progress can be made. * Work out/ therefore, carry 
through to completion, * your own salvation, with fear and 
trembling:' yea, work and be not disheartened, for verily 
* God effectually worketh in you, both to will, and to do, 
in fulfiUnent of his own good pleasure.' (Phil. ii. 12, 13.) 

To sum up what has been thus far advanced. St 
Peter proposes to us the holiness of God, as the pattern 
we are to follow, but such holiness received its highest 
illustration in the human life of our blessed Lord. 
Holiness then, is conformity to the character of God, 
and consequently to the image of Him who has perfectly 
fulfilled and interpreted the divine ideal. But such 
doctrine is only intelligible to, and can only be reduced 
into practice by, those who have been bom of the Spirit, 
and made partakers of the divine nature : they, and only 
they, know what it is to renounce the old unregenerate 
life and to cultivate the new one : and the very instincts 
of that life will ever prompt them to do so. Ample 
materials are at hand for the prosecution of this work. 
The divine model is before them. But careful thought 
and habitual sincerity are needed in the study of it. 
Intelligence, honesty, thoroughness, are the conditions 
of success in this as in every c^her department of 
Christian effort. 

Personal holiness, therefore, should be the ceaseless 
aim of every true belieyer : holiness, after the pattern of 
the holy God, after the example of the divine Redeemer. 
Whatever enlarges our knowledge of the Saviour or tends 
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to endear Him to our hearts, promotes the growth of 
this inner- likeness, the formation of the Christ-like 
character. The progress may seem to be slow, but the 
work, if honestly persevered with, will be real Let there 
be no neglect, no relaxation of effort on your part Let 
the thought of Christ be seldom absent from your minds. 
* Sanctify the Lord Christ in your hearts.' Take with 
you to your daily duties some word, some act of the 
Saviour, and meditate thereon, if only for a few moments, 
in any interval of your busy day. At special seasons, as 
when you receive the Lord's Supper, select some in- 
cident in that life for thought and meditation, and pray 
that its particular lesson may become fixed in your hearts. 
Or, when you are expecting some peculiar trial, some- 
thing which shall test your temper, or your pride, or your 
covetousness, or your self-love, some process of tempta- 
tion which experience shows to be dangerous, and under 
which you fear to fall ; arm yourselves beforehand with 
some incident in our Lord's life, some act of unselfish 
love, the thought of which shall fortify you against the 
threatened evil ; hide that word, or rather hide the Lord 
Christ Himself, in your hearts, and you will surely stand. 
It is when the thought of Christ is absent from us, that 
we fall Let the Lord Jesus dwell in our hearts, let there 
be the full assurance of His love, and the conscious sense 
of His presence, and we fall not It is by thus living 
with us, and within us, in our conflicts, that the Lord 
Himself moulds us after His own image, and prepares us 
for the many mansions of His Father's house. 

M 



CHAPTER IX. 

TYPICAL HOLINESS. — ST. PETER, ST. PAUL, ST. JOHN. 

* ann ixi^ttt Htunn ^ti^ln l^Cm, t>t tfain, fS^^on art Linton tl)t 
sioxi of 3lonat tf)on tff)aXt ht caUen Cepl^ajet (Syriac), ^l)ic^ in 
bp interpretation, petrol (Greek).*— John, i. 42. 

' 'Be pe follotoer^ of me, etien a0 31 al0o am of Cliri^t.' 

I Cor. xi. i. 

* (S>oli i0 lotiej anu f)e tf^ut ntnelUtl) in lotie ntDeUetli in (S>oli, 
aim (©OB in Jim.'— i John, iv. 16. 

The Holiness of God, interpreted and illustrated by the 
Holiness of Christ, is the divine pattern proposed to us 
for imitation in the word of God. But Scripture does 
not limit us to this ideal type 5 it rather favours the sup- 
position that the holiness of every saintly life is illus- 
trative and typical. Christian biography most assuredly 
has its uses. It warns us against errors and defects. It 
reveals to us the possibilities of grace. It stimulates 
and encourages, by the warm and healthy glow of the 
piety which it portrays. But all human biographies 
labour under this defect, that, as the work of fallible 
men, they partake of the fallibility of their authors. If 
there be much revealed, something at least, either 
through ignorance or through favour, remains unrevealed. 
The portrait may be beautiful, but it is not always true ; 
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it too often flatters the original, and we have before us 
not so much a faithful record of struggling life, with its 
strange mixture of strength and weakness, defeat and 
victory, but rather an ideal conception, which is seldom, 
if ever, realised in this earthly state. Still we owe much 
to Christian biography; it proves to us, at all events, 
that holiness is not confined to the solitude of the 
desert or the cloister of the monk, even if it be found 
there ; that faithful men may truly walk with God amidst 
the cares and entanglements of secular life ; and that 
the most saintly can hardly get beyond the good old 
definition of the Catechism, which teaches us to * labour 
truly to get our own living, and to do our duty in that 
state of life unto which it has pleased God to call u«/ 

Scriptural biography avoids these mistakes. It is 
real, it is honest, it is true. Exposed, as it often has 
been, to the sneer of the unbeliever, the Bneer is cer- 
tainly a shallow one. Holy men have faults, and in 
Scripture those faults are ruthlessly laid bare. The story 
professes to be a true one, and if true, it must describe life 
as it is, not as the ignorant critic assumes that it ought 
to be. 

Next to the life of our Lord, tiiree characters stand 
prominently out in the New Testament as patterns of 
Christian Holiness; those, viz. of St Peter, St Paul, 
and St Joha St Paul teaches us to regard such lives 
as tj^icaL To the Philippians he writes, * Ye have us 
for an ensample,^ (tuttoc, iii. 17.) To the Thessalonians, 
* We wrought with labour and travail night and day ; not 



because we have not power, but to make ourselves an 
ensample (tvwoc) unto you to follow us.' (2 Thess. iil 
8, 9.) He exhorts the Corinthians, * Wherefore, I be- 
seech you, be ye followers (imitators) of me.' (i Cor. iv. 
16.) And again, *Be ye folMvers (imitators) of me, 
even as I also am of Christ.' (i Cor. xi. i.) St Peter 
does not speak of himself in this character, but the idea 
is familiar to him, as when he counsels his fellow-elders 
not to * lord it over God's heritage, but to become en- 
samples (rvwoi) to the ftock-' (i Pet v. 3^) 

I assume an acquaintance with the Scriptural nar- 
ratives of the lives of these servants df God. I 
am not writing their memoirs. My object simply 
is to point out wherein their holiness was in a sense 
typical; and what are the patterns or types which 
are thus proposed to us for inxitation.* Now, whilst 
assuming that a substantial identity exists between the 
spiritual life of each Apostle, we may, I think, expect 
to find in them certain shades of difference. Thus, in 
St Peter, stability in the faith ; in St Paul, single-hearted 

* Since .writing the above I have met with the follQwisg pass- 
age in Saint Paul: Cinq DiscourSy par Adolphe Monod, p. 154 : — 
* Le type parfait, uous Tavons en Jesus-Christ, et en loi seul ; mais 
Dieu s'accommode. k un besoin de notre faiblesse, en nous montrant 
aussi des types. impavfaitSy qui, tout en demeurant bien en ani^re 
de Maitre, marchent fort en avant de qous^ et en qui Tinfirmite 
naturelle, sans etre detruite, a ^te si hien contenue, qu*elle a laisse 
le champ libre k une vie chretienike reelle, complete, victorieuse. 
Paul est un de ces types imparfaits, et le moins imparfait peut-etre 
qui ait et^ donn^ k la terre.' 
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loyalty to Christ ; in St John, the passion of an absorbing 
lovcy may perhaps be regarded as the characteristic 
features presented to our view. It will not be supposed 
for a moment that what, may seem to have belonged 
peculiarly to the one, was not shared also by the others ; 
I only suggest what appears to me to be the leading 
feature in each saintly pattern. 

I. St, Peter. It may be asked, why is stability in 
the faith claimed as a special characteristic of St Peter's 
religious life ? Do not facts contradict the idea ? His 
faith failed him upon the Sea of Galilee. He denied his 
Lord. He yielded to pressure at Antioch. Grant that 
his character was vigorous, earnest, honest, noble , you 
would hardly call it stedfast 

Now, let it be remembered that when I speak of 
St Peter's stedfastness in the faith, I refer not so much 
to the stedfastness of the natural as of the spiritual 
man ; not to what he was by nature, but to what he 
became under the mental and spiritual discipline through 
which he passed It is of the Apostle's holiness that I 
speak, and of wjiat I conceive to have been a leading 
feature in that holiness. 

At the same time I think there is ground for be- 
lieving that the substratum of St. Peter's natural cha- 
racter contained in it the elements of stedfastness. In 
that memorable interview on the banks of the Jordan, 
in which Jesus first made Himself known to His future 
Apostle, the Lord bestowed upon him a new name — a 
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name full of significance * And when Jesus beheld him, 
He said, Thou art Simon, the son of Jona : thou shalt 
be called Cephas,' the S)Tiac or Aramaic word for rock : 

* which is by interpretation,' ie, in the Greek language, 
' Petros..' The inference surely is, that our Lord spoke 
with a miraculous discernment of His disciple's cha- 
racter, as well as with a prophetic insight into his future 
career; that Christ saw before Him one who was by 
nature firm, stedfast, rock-like; one not to be over- 
thrown, however severely he might be tried; one fitted 
well to p'asp the living truth, and to lay deep the founda- 
tions of the new kingdom ; and that he saw, moreover, 
one for whom divine grace would do much ; one who, 
when freed from all enfeebling elements, would stand 
forth immovable in his convictions, a true example of 
Christian stability. 

The above interpretation is, I think, confirmed by 
the words addressed to Peter after his great confession, 

* And I say unto thee,, that thou art Peter (Petros), and 
on this rock (petra)* I will buiJd my Church.' (Matt 
xvL 1 8.) However we may understand the expression, 

* the rock,' whether as Christ Himself, or as the confes- 
sion of Christ, or as St Peter making that confession ; it 
is at all events plain that our Lord confirms His disciple 

* The change of gender from Urrpos to irirpa^ is the natural 
result of the change from a proper name to the word from which the 
proper name is derived. The French translation preserves their 
identity : * Et moi je te dis aussi que tu es Pierre, et que sur cette 
pierre je batirai mon Eglise.* 
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in his right to bear the new name, and recognizes, in the 
confession he had made, an additional proof of his firm 
and rock-like character. Let us, however, examine the 
life itself. 

SL Peter's life falls naturally into three divisions. In 
the Gospels, the Acts, and the two Epistles which bear 
his name, we have three very distinct portraits of his 
character and conduct. The Peter of the Gospels differs 
widely from the Peter of the Acts, and both again differ 
from the Peter of the Epistles. It is the same man in 
each; the identity is unmistakable, but it is the same 
man greatly changed ; the old nature receding gradually 
from view, the new one ever coming out into greater 
prominence. In a word, there is evidence of continual 
growth : * first the blade, then the ear, after that the full 
com in the ear;' and the Apostle's life is a good com- 
ment upon his own exhortation : * Grow in grace, and in 
the knowledge of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ' 

L Consider first the stage of life described in the 
Gospels. The new name given on the banks of the 
Jordan, and ratified after his great confession, leads us 
to suppose that the element of stability was not wanting 
in him. Our Lord would hardly have twice designated 
him as the rock, unless the idea contained in the ex- 
pression had in some sense belonged to him. But what 
further evidence does the narrative supply ? 

The testimony of John the Baptist, confirmed by his 
own personal intercoiu^e with the Saviour, seems to have 
at once produced the conviction in Peter*s mind that 
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Jesus of Nazareth was the great subject of Old Testa- 
ment prophecy ; and from that time he was ready, in the 
simplicity of faith, to * forsake all and follow him.' The 
faith thus formed doubtless gathered force and clearness 
during the early portion of Christ's ministry, until a 
circumstance occurred which called forth a vehement 
expression of it Many of our Lord's followers had 
taken offence at his teaching, and left Him. Turning 
sadly to the twelve, He addressed to them the question, 
*Will ye also go away?' Peter immediately spoke for 
himself and for his brother disciples. However much 
the faith of others had been shaken, his at all events was 
firm. *Lord,' he exclaims, *to whom shall we go? 
Thou hast the words of eternal life. And we believe 
and are sure that thou art the Holy One of God.'* 
(John, vL 67-69.) 

The confession thus made was surpassed by one 
made a few months later. Divers opinions prevailed 
among the multitude concerning the true character of 
the Prophet of Galilee. Some thought that He was 
John the Baptist; some that He was a new Elijah; 
others saw in Him the plaintive character of Jeremiah ; 
many regarded Him as an ancient prophet risen from the 
de^d. None dreamt of who He really was. The light 
shone in the darkness, and the darkness comprehended 

* This, and not * that Christ, the Son of the living God * — a 
confession which was made for the first time some months after- 
wards — is almost undoubtedly the true reading. See Alford in loco, 
and Farrar's Lt/e of Christy 9th edit. vol. i. 419 (n). 
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it not In the midst of this perplexity, our Lord asked 
His disciples two questions. First, * Whom do men say 
that I the Son of man am?' And then, on receiving 
their disappointing answer, * But whom say ye that I 
am?' To this question Peter immediately replied, 
'Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God.' It 
is not *we say,' or *I say,' but *Thou art.' It is the. 
expression of the deepest inward conviction, bringing 
out both the human and the divine nature of our Lord : 

* The Christ,' the Son of David, the anointed King : 

* The Son of the living God,' the eternal Son, having 
in Him the divine Sonship and nature, in a sense in 
which they could be in none else. This noble testimony 
interprets to us the character of Peter: it verifies the 
Lord's discernment.: it abundantly justifies the bestow- 
ment of the new name. Did the Gospel narrative close 
here, we should all admit the stability of the Apostle's 
faith. As it is, we may assume that in the events which 
followed, that faith gathered strength and precision. We 
cannot doubt but that one who lived in habitual inter- 
course with the Lord Jesus, beholding His miracles, 
hearkening to His words, and receiving into a mind 
singularly open to impression the full influence of the 
Saviour's character, must have become more deeply 

* rooted and stablished in the faith.' Nor are there 
wanting proofs of this ; as, for e)cample, when Peter said 
unto Jesus, * Lord, if it be thou, bid me come unto thee 
on the water ; ' or when he asked, * Behold, we have 
forsaken all, and followed thee : what shall we have, 
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therefore ?' or, when repenting of his rash disclaimer, he 
cried out, * Lord, not my feet only, but also my hands 
and my head :' or, once more, when he indignantly re- 
pelled the bare idea of any failure on his part ; * Lord, I 
am ready to go with thee, both into prison and to death.' 
All this, surely, is the conduct of one whose faith in the 
Lord was strong, of one who was fulfilling to the very 
letter the prophetic forecaste of his character, ' Thou art 
Simon, the Son of Jonas ; thou shalt be called the rock.' 
Of course we are met by the objection that on more 
than one occasion Peter's faith failed, and failed signally, 
and that he thus laid himself open to the rebuke of 
Christ Himself, * O thou of little faith, wherefore didst 
thou doubt?* How, it may be asked, is Peter's conduct 
on these occasions to be reconciled with the theory we 
are contending for? Is it not instability rather than 
stability which is ever showing itself? I answer, first, 
that I am not claiming for Peter during this period of his 
life the possession of a perfect faith ; secondly, that the 
best and the greatest, the undoubted heroes of the faith, 
such as Abraham and Moses, wavered for a moment, 
when strong temptation assailed them; and, thirdly, 
that an obscuration of faith is not an extinction. The 
strong windows of the Eddystone might be broken 
by the fury of the storm, and the lights put out, but 
the building itself, dovetailed into the rock beneath, 
stands unmoved, and the lights, again rekindled, flash 
forth their welcome warnings. So with our Apostle. 
His faith from the outset was true and stedfast, but it 
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was not perfect; like other leaders in the Church Mi- 
litant, he found the power of temptation at times too 
strong for him; more than once his faith suffered an 
eclipse, but only for a season ; and rising afresh from the 
ashes of repentance, it shone forth with greater brilliancy 
than before. 

And this brings us to what seems to me to be the 
explanation of Peter's apparent instability. I assume 
that there dwelt in him a stedfast faith in Christ; but 
there were found in him also certain defects, such as 
impetuosity, ambition, self-will, and self-confidence, which 
sometimes led him into positions of peculiar temptation, 
and caused him to neglect those safeguards, without 
which the strongest faith cannot but fail And if this 
explanation be a true one, it teaches us a most important 
lesson ; viz., that a stable faith requires not only the sus- 
taining influence of divine grace (Luke, xxiL 32), but the 
continual practice of humility, self-denial, watchfulness, 
and prayer. Had Peter's natural character been weak, 
and as some suppose * unstable,' the lesson of his failures 
would not have been half as instructive as it is now. It 
is not when we witness the fall of a tree, which, though 
lofty and far-spreading, is but slightly roofed in a shallow 
soil ; it is rather when the well-grown oak, with roots 
struck deep, yields to the tempest, that we realise the fiiU 
force and destructiveness of the gale. It is the very 
strength of Peter's character which gives emphasis to the 
warning he has left behind him ; it is the very stability of 
his faith which teaches us that no faith is out of the 
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reach of danger. It is the strong man, strong in his 
confidence, strong in his devotion to the Lord, who 
warns us against self-will and presumption, and proves 
that it is by grace and by grace only that we can hope 
to stand. 

ii. I pass on to the period in the Apostle's life which 
is covered by the narrative in the Acts of the Apostles. 
There is little else but rock to be seen there. It is after 
the Resurrection. It is after Pentecost. Many faults of 
character have altogether disappeared. Much imperfect 
knowledge has been replaced by a clear apprehension of 
the nature of the Redeemer's work* A new power rests 
upon the Apostle, he is ' filled with the Holy Ghost : ' 
and we see him with the energy of an unwavering faith 
laying deep the foundations of the new kingdom, fear- 
lessly braving the scorn and hostility of man, and willingly 
resigning himself to prison and to death. 

The occurrence at Antioch might seem at first sight 
to be a departure from the faith, a retrograde movement 
inconsistent with our theory of apostolic stability. But 
what are the facts? On his arrival at Antioch Peter 
ignored all ceremonial distinctions, and ate freely with 
the Gentile Christians. This step was condemned by 
certain members of the Church of Jerusalem who hap- 
pened to be there. In their opinion, it was one thing to 
recognize Gentiles as fellow-Christians, another to admit 
them to social intercourse, in defiance of that ceremonial 
law to which all, as they held, owed allegiance. It was 
the spirit of caste refusing to acknowledge the spirit of 
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Christian freedom. Peter, fearing to give offence, sup- 
pressed or disguised his feelings, and withdrew, not from 
Christian communion, but from social intercourse with 
the Gentile believers : he deferred to prejudices, which 
he certainly no longer shared : and, unwittingly infringing 
a great principle, brought upon himself the censure of St 
Paul At most it was an inconsistency, an error of judg- 
ment, a yielding to pressure from the ritualists of the day, 
upon a point which he probably regarded as unimportant. 
But it was no departure from the faith of Christ The 
heart beat truly : and nothing in his whole career is more 
beautiful than the humility with which he submitted to 
reproof; and the magnanimity with which he adopted St 
Paul's conclusions, the moment their truth was made plain 
to him.* 

iil Of the last stage in St Peter's life we know but 
little. The only authentic record is that contained in 
the two Epistles which, bear his name. But the identity 
is complete. What he was when first we knew him, that 
same man, sanctified, softened, strengthened, he con- 
tinued to the end He had watched the unfolding of 
the great drama of redemption, half actor, half spectator, 
from its opening scene to its final crisis. Under Christ 
he had been the chief founder of the Church, the Rock 
of the Christian society, the Moses of its Exodus.! 
Through what solemn and awful scenes had he passed ; 

* See article on St. Peter in TTie Dictionary of the Bible, by 
Canon Cook, p. 804. 

+ See Dean Stanley's Essays on the Apostolical Age, p. 82. 
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what shame, what glory, had he shared : in what conflicts 
and triumphs had he taken part Had one, so sorely 
tried, known no failures, he had been more than human : 
that he witnessed throughout so noble a confession, 
proves him to have been, as his Lord predicted of him, 
a true Cephas, the man of rock. If, therefore, we can 
trace proofs of his stability in the early stages of his 
career, we may expect to find the same stability ripened 
and perfected as the end drew near. His two Epistles 
speak for themselves. The object of the first Epistle was 
doubtless to comfort the Christians in a season of severe 
trial, to enforce the practical duties of their calling, to 
warn them against the special dangers of their position : 
but its main design evidently was to remove all doubts as 
to the soundness and completeness of the religious system 
which they had received, and to bear emphatic testimony 
that 'that was the true grace of God wherein they stood.' 
(i Pet V. 12.) Stability in the. faith of Christ is the 
burden of the Apostle's exhortation. 'When thou art 
converted,' his Lord had said, ^strengthen (stablish, 
trrripliiij) thy brethren.' (Luke, xxiL 52.) The thought 
evidently dwells in his mind. He addresses the Christians 
*as established (ffrfipi^ut) in the present truth' (2 Pet 
L 12) : but he bids them beware lest * they fall from their 
own sted/astness * (trTtipiyfidg): exhorts them to resist 
the devil ^ stedfast {ffrepioc) in the faith;' and prays 
that the God of all grace would Establish {trrripii^u>)y 
strengthen, setde them.' (2 Pet iii 17. i Pet v. 9, 10.) 
Every sentence of the two Epistles bears witness to the 
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fulness, the clearness, the stability of his own faith. How 
firm his hold of the great doctrines of the atonement and 
the resurrection: how touchingly he dwells upon the 
sufferings of his Lord and upon the example which He 
left behind Him : with what full assurance of hope does 
he fix his eye upon the future coming of Christ, and the 
manifestation of the promised kingdom. All his practical 
exhortations are drawn from the precepts, the example, 
the life, the death, the resurrection, the future coming of 
the Son of God : the two Epistles are full of Christ : the 
Apostle's mind is charged with one great idea, the Christ 
that was, that is, and that is to come. * Christ is all and 
in all' 

Such appears to me to have been the chief typical 
feature in the spiritual life of St Peter : stedfastness in 
the faith of Christ We must not undervalue his other 
excellencies, his energy and zeal, his practical vigour, his 
warm-heartedness, his humility and magnanimity, his 
entire devotion to his Lord His character was a most 
lovable one : we love him for his virtues : we love him 
for his very faults : without a tinge of meanness, or avarice, 
or insincerity; perfectly guileless, frank, and open, he 
was a noble, honest, true-hearted man. But that which 
made him what he was, that which gave unity as well as 
force to his character, was the simplicity and stability of 
his faith. He was great as an Apostle, but he was above 
all great as a Christian : yea, his apostolic eminence was 
entirely owing to the depth and the reality of his faith 
and life in Christ 
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Let lis read this lesson of St Peter's life in the light 
of our modern Christianity. Stability in the faith is not 
a popular doctrine : the prevailing belief is that all reli- 
gious systems are very much alike, and the world greatly 
prefers what a French writer calls a comfortable Chris- 
tianity, a Christianity which excludes from doctrine what- 
ever is peculiar, and from practice whatever is too strict 
and exacting for modern taste. Now whatever the advo- 
cates of this pliant and accommodating religion may urge 
in its favour, it is not the religion of the New Testament, 
it is not the religion of Christ It certainly is not the 
religion of the Church of England ; for we are taught in 
her services to pray that the baptized may be * stedfast in 
faith;' we are exhorted to 'have a lively and stedfast 
faith in Christ our Saviour;' and, after making confession 
of our belief in the great doctrine of Trinity in Unity, we 
are invited to pray that God * would keep us stedfast in 
this faith.' Most assuredly it was not the religion of 
our Apostle. Consider with what luminous clearness the 
great historical facts of redemption were evidently painted 
upon the canvas of his memory ; consider with what pre- 
cision he apprehended and with what absolute faith he 
held the doctrines founded upon those facts : consider 
the life which, inspired by this faith, he undoubtedly 
lived ; and you cannot fail to see that St. Peter's Chris- 
tianity was a very real, definite, uncompromising thing. 
* Stand fast:' is the frequent exhortation of the Epistles. 
But in what ? In a religion without a foundation, with- 
out a policy, without a hope : in a religion which has 
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nothing certain in it, except that it rejects all certainty 
from its creed : in the religion of modern progress, claim- 
ing to be the best discovery which the nineteenth century 
has to offer us ? Is this the religion which is to be our 
strength in life, our comfort upon a dying bed? No. 
* Stand fast in the Lord.' * Stand fast in the faith.' Stand 
fast in the ' one faith* in the 'one Lord:' not in a new 
Christ, the Christ of modem enlightenment ; but in the 
Christ of the New Testament, old yet ever new; inasmuch 
as He lives afresh in every soul that receives Him, and 
becomes to each true believer a living source of hope and 
peace. 

But the exhortation implies danger. Infidelity is 
rife, attacking the very foundations of our faith ; error in 
countless forms, subtle and insidious, * beguiles unstable 
souls:' and, what is perhaps a more wide-spread evil, cold, 
heartless indifference continually threatens our stability, 
and eats the very life out of whatever religion we may 
possess. Hence the need of looking well to our safe- 
guards. Watchfulness and prayer are only what the com- 
monest Christian prudence suggests ; with them we may 
hope to stand ; without them we shall certainly faH. Growth 
in grace, again, is closely connected by St. Peter himself 
with Christian stability : * Beware lest ye fall from your 
own stedfastness : but grow in grace and in the knowledge 
of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ :' as our knowledge 
of the Lord deepens, our faith in Him will become clearer 
and stronger. But it is to * the God of all grace ' that 
we must look : He it is who * calls us unto his eternal 

N 
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glory by Christ Jesus :' He it is who * himself stablishes 
and strengthens us' (i Pet v. lo) : an assurance worthy 
of one, who was sumamed the Rock ; of one, who out 
of the fulness of his own experience * strengthened his 
brethren.* 

II. St, Paul The life of St Paul deserves to be 
carefully studied by all Christians. Next to the life of 
our Lord, it is the most prominent, the most typical life 
set forth in the New Testament If the holiness of Christ 
interprets and makes plain to us the holiness of God : 
the holiness of St Paul interprets and illustrates the holi- 
ness of his Divine Master. It is distinctly proposed to us 
for imitation. More than once the Apostle speaks of 
himself as an ensample or type : more than once he ex- 
horts his converts to be his followers or imitators : adding 
on one occasion the qualifying clause, ' even as I also am 
of Christ.' This indeed gives us the key to the Apostle's 
religious character. He was in the deepest sense of the 
words a follower of Christ Christ was the object of his 
faith : Christ was the spring and pattern of his life : 
Christ for him, Christ in him, Christ with him, made up 
the sum of his existence : to * know Christ,' to ' win 
Christ,' to * be found in Christ,' was his one desire : all 
else he * counted loss ; ' all other claims seemed to him 
a grand impertinence. Thus the life of St Paul, though 
so composi^ and many-sided, was in its essence mar- 
vellously simple : he lived absolutely for one object : and 
no instance perhaps has come down to us in which a 
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single aim has been pursued with such rectitude of inten- 
tion and tenacity of purpose. 

A life so valuable has of course received abundant 
illustration at the hands of Christian writers. Amongst 
recent authors Dean Howson, in his Hulsean Lectures on 
the character of St Paul, points out with admirable cleai; 
ness his tact and presence of mind, his tenderness and 
sympathy, his conscientiousness and integrity, his thanks* 
giving and prayer, his courage and perseverance: and 
Mr. Llewellyn Davies, in his article on St Paul in the 
Dictionary of the Bible^ thus sums up the Apostle's 
character : * We perceive the warmth and ardour of his 
nature, his deeply affectionate disposition, the tenderness 
of his sense of honour, the courtesy and personal dignity 
of his bearing, his perfect fearlessness, his heroic en 
diu^nce; we perceive the rare combination of subtlety, 
tenacity and versatility in his intellect ; we perceive also 
a practical wisdom which we should have associated with 
a cooler temperament, and a tolerance which is seldom 
united with such impetuous convictions.' Professor 
Jowett, in a fragment on the character of St Paul, quotes 
with approval the quaint notion ' that St. Paul was the 
finest gentleman that ever lived ; ' adding that no man 
had nobler forms of courtesy or a deeper regard for the 
feelings of others. It were impossible, however, within 
the limits at my disposal, to examine the many recent 
studies of St Paul and his works. The general result 
of the free and critical handling which his character has 
received has been, not only to confirm the historical 
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veracity of his life, but also to increase the admira- 
tion felt for him as a Christian and as a man. It 
is well, however, to remember that St. Paul's charac- 
ter is proposed to us in Scripture, not for admira- 
tion, but for imitation: ne does not say, Be ye my 
admirers, but Be ye my imitators: he would that 
his own careful copy of his Master's life might be 
reproduced in his converts : and for this it is that 
he exhorts them so to 'walk as they had him for an 
ensample.' 

1. Now I have suggested single-hearted loyalty ta 
Christy as the characteristic feature of St. Paul's religious 
life. It may be said that this feature was equally pro- 
minent in St. Peter ; and on the other hand, that stability 
in the faith belonged as truly to St. Paul as it did to his 
brother Apostle. No doubt the lives of these servants 
of God ran parallel to each other in these as in other 
particulars. In the depth of their being they were one. 
Still I cannot help thinking that the more typical feature 
in St. Paul's character, was as I have said, his loyalty to 
Christ. He shared that loyalty with every member of 
the Apostolic band, he shared it with all true Christians : 
but he possessed it to a degree, equalled possibly by 
a few, but surpassed by none : and, conscious of his 
unswerving fidelity, he could say to all, * Be ye followers 
of me.' 

2. St. Paul's loyalty to Christ had its root in faith : a 
faith which sprang from enlightened knowledge and issued 
in love. The strength of the principle showed itself in 
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every department of his life : in what he renounced and 
gave up once and for ever : in what he suffered and en- 
dured during a life-long martyrdom : in his abundant 
labours, in his fearless courage, in his patient resignation, 
in his absolute submission to the will of God: 'What 
mean ye to weep and to break mine heart ? for I am 
ready not to be bound only, but also to die at Jerusalem 
for the name of the Lord Jesus.' Call it by what name 
you like ; you see a man of the highest intelligence, and 
with the fairest worldly prospects, possessed of more than 
ordinary wisdom and prudence, forsaking all that men 
usually hold dear, and in the prosecution of his purpose 
enduring every species of hardship, encountering every 
extremity of danger; scourged, beaten, stoned, left for 
dead ; persisting in this course through a long series of 
years, unchanged by the experience of malice, ingratitude, 
desertion ; unsubdued by anxiety and want ; unwearied 
by prolonged imprisonment; undismayed by the pros- 
pect of death : and can you doubt the reality and the 
strength of the principle which dwelt within him ? The 
tendency of modern scientific discovery is to reduce to a 
few great principles the laws which govern the material 
universe, and thus greatly to simplify the causes which 
produce the very complicated results in the midst of 
y/hich we live. And so in the spiritual world. That 
multiform life which we are considering had its motive 
spring, and its sustaining power in one and only one 
principle, * It is not I that live, but Christ that liveth in 
me : and the life which I now live in the flesh, I live by 
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the faith of the Son of God, who loved me and gave 
himself for me.' 

3. A few examples may serve to illustrate the Christ- 
like holiness of St Paul's character. I mention three : 
heavenly-mindedness, the missionary spirit, and the spirit 
of self-sacrifice : and I name these because the Apostle 
has associated each of them with the idea of his life being 
a typical or pattern one. 

L Thus in the Epistle to the Philippians he exhorts 
the Christians to vie with each other in imitating him, 
and to observe (for imitation) those who so walked as 
they had an example in him and his companions, (chap, 
iii. 17.) In the following words he assigns as his reason 
for thus counselling them, that many professing Christians 
walked very differently : their lives were sensual, self- 
indulgent, and worldly : they professed the Apostle's doc- 
trine, but they walked not in his steps. Such he affirms, 
in pointed contrast, is not our life : our home is in heaven, 
and as citizens of that better country we eagerly await the 
coming of the Lord of glory to perfect our redemption. 
Thus the Apostle sets the Heavenly Mindedness of him- 
self and his fellow-labourers against the earthliness of the 
false livers ; and bids the Phillippian Christians unite in 
cultivating the same spirit. In this respect St Paul's life 
was a close copy of that of His Divine Master. If the 
mind of the Lord Jesus was indeed set upon heavenly- 
things, the doing of His Father's will, the honouring of 
His Father's name, the delighting in His Father's pre- 
sence ; in a subordidate but most true sense was the mind 
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of St Paul set upon the same objects. * We have,' he 
says, *the mind of Christ' Such is the very essence of 
Christian holiness. To have fellowship with Christ in His 
characteristic feelings and principles, to love what He 
loves, to hate what He hates, to desire what He promises, 
to rejoice in His will at all times and under all circum- 
stances: this is to be holy; this is to have the mind 
of Christ In this St Paul was a pattern : in him 
we see the reality, the unworldlinesS, the purity of the 
spiritual mind: in him we see the possibilities of 
grace: in him we see the image of Christ And, 
conscious of his own faithful effort to cultivate and 
possess the heavenly-mindedness of His Lord, he 
could say, * Be ye imitators of me, even as I also am 
of Christ' 

il The Missionary Spirit^ which inspired the entire 
ministry of Him who * came to seek and save that which 
was lost,' was, as his whole apostolic career bears witness, 
the animating spirit of St Paul Thus in his behaviour 
with reference to the many questions of casuistry which 
agitated the early Church, he says, * I please all men in 
all things, not seeking mine own profit, but the profit 
of many, that they may be saved' All was matter of 
indifference to him, except as it bore upon the salvation 
of men : and then he adds, * Be ye imitators of me. ' 
In this again he would have his own accurate copy of 
Christ's character reproduced in the lives of his con- 
verts: he would have them long as he did for the 
salvation of others : he would establish in their hearts 
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a true apostolic succession, even a succession of mis- 
sionary labour and zeal. 

iii. The Spirit of Self-Sacrifice again was the very 
spirit of Christ. He 'pleased not himself:' he Maid 
down his life for his friends :' he submitted to a life of 
poverty^ humiliation, and shame, that 'all mankind 
might follow the example of his great humility.' The 
same spirit dwelt in the Apostle. It showed itself in 
great things; in his abandonment of all worldly pros- 
pects, in his abundant labours, in his indifference to 
persecution, imprisonment, and death : but it showed 
itself also in things small, or in things which by com- 
parison are small, though in reality of great importance. 
Thus in Thessalonica, in addition to his missionary 
work, he 'wrought with labour and travail night and 
day, that he might not be chargeable to any of them : 
not,' he adds, ' because we have not power (right), but 
to make ourselves an ensample (type) unto you to 
imitate us.' (2 Thess. iii. 8, 9.) Thus the Apostle^ came 
down, as it were, from the soarings of a heavenly mind, 
and the far-reaching aims of missionary zeal, and en- 
gaged in the homely task of earning his daily bread by 
the work of his own hands. In this too he closely 
followed Him who was known amongst. His neighbours 
as * the carpenter * (Mark, vL 3) ; he taught us as Christ 
had done before him the dignity of honest toil; and 
showed us that the highest form of spirituality is con- 
sistent with, nay, that it is often best illustrated by, the 
conscientious discharge of the common duties of daily 



life. In these respects, as in others, St. PauPs life was 
formed after the great model life of the Lord Jesus ; in 
it we behold the workings of true Christian holiness, 
and see the practical force of the Apostle's words, * Be 
ye imitators of me, even as I also am of Christ' 

4. This leads us to what may perhaps be regarded 
as the central idea of that complex life. The Apostle's 
great aim, as he tells us, was that * he might know Christ 
and the power of his resurrection, and the fellowship of 
his sufferings, being made conformable to his death.' 
(Phil.iii.io.) The secret of St. Paul's life lies in that expres- 
sion, ' being made conformable to his death:' implying 
as it does not merely the endurance of persecution, but 
all pangs and afflictions undergone in the name and for 
the cause of Christ. If, therefore, the Apostle realized 
the power of Christ's resurrection, he realized also the 
fellowship of His sufferings; if he pressed toward the 
goal of glory, it was by the way of the cross. You 
cannot indeed in this world separate Christ from the 
cross. • As in the Master, so in His followers, the cross 
is the rule, the absence of the cross the exception. * If 
any man will come after me, let him deny himself, and 
take up his cross daily, and follow me.* (Luke, ix. 23.) 

But what do- we understand by the Christian's cross ? 
Not the pain of voluntary humiliation and self-imposed 
suffering, not the cross for the sake of the cross, but the 
cross for the sake of the Saviour, and only as He 
appoints it. The cross of to-day does not present itself 
to us under the old forms of persecution, but it still lives 
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and has lost littfe of its bitterness. He that would live 
a life of severe self-control as regards himself, of unselfish 
love as towards his neighbour, of entire consecration as 
towards God : he who would ' live soberly, righteously, 
and godly in this present world,' will ever find the cross 
pressing upon him, and the call to self-renunciation loud 
and frequent In this St. Paul's example may well be 
followed. As Professor Jowett says, * Self was banished 
from him, and had no more place in him, as he went 
on his way to fulfil the work of Christ.' Each heart 
knows it own bitterness, and probably there is no Chris- 
tian that has not his own peculiar cross to bear. It 

• 

may not always be a very noble, or a very dignified one : 
it may give you no claim to the honours of martyrdom, 
you may even be ashamed to acknowledge its existence. 
Still it is there ; some constant weight of sorrow, of dis- 
appointed hope, of unsatisfied desire; some wrong or 
fancied wrong inflicted; some good or fancied good with- 
drawn or withheld ; something which stirs within you 
feelings of anger or jealousy or discontent ; something 
beneath which you fret, and from which you would gladly 
be delivered. Is this, or anything like this, thy cross ? 
Then learn to look upon it as the cross thy Master has 
imposed upon thee for thy good; and if thy loyalty to 
him be genuine, be ready to give up all at His bidding, 
and prove that nothing shall stand between thee and 
Him. It is to this spirit of absolute self-renunciation, 
that Christ ever calls His people ; the discipline of daily 
life points to this end ; and however far we may fall short 
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of it, we should aim at least at the entire submission of" 
the will to Christ, the patient bearing of His cross, the- 
' being made conformable to His death.' 

5. It is easy to see how sharply this feature in St. 
Paul's character cuts into much of the easy-going, self- 
indulgent Christianity of the day. If stability in the 
faith is an unwelcome doctrine to many, the daily cruci* 
iixion of the flesh is still more unpopular. The common 
aim would seem to be, not to bear, but to escape the 
cross ; and the effort of many Christians is to maintaia 
their Christian fidelity, without being made conformable 
to the death of Christ. I know not by what special 
pleading the professed followers of Christ reconcile a life 
of luxurious worldliness and ease with the precepts and 
examples of the New Testament ; but sure I am, that if 
their Christianity be real, they will find that the cross 
cannot thus be shunned, that the chastisement of un- 
faithfulness will sooner or later search them out, and 
they will be taught through the bitterness of trial that 
lesson which they would not learn through the gentle 
drawings of grace. God * doth not afHict willingly, nor 
grieve the children of men.' But all His children must 
be 'taught of God;' and if love alone does not wean 
them from self and the world, sterner methods must be 
employed. * As many as I love, I rebuke and chasten : 
be zealous therefore and repent.' 

Let each believer's aim then be to cultivate a single- 
hearted loyalty to Christ; and to follow the Master 
whithersoever He goeth. Seek not the cross for its own 
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sake : but shun it not when He invites thee to bear it. 
This world is not our rest: and we must not try to 
make it so. If called to forsake all, the call must be' 
obeyed : yea, in heart and in purpose all must be for- 
saken, which would come between Christ and our affec- 
tions. In the depth of our being we must bow before 
one only Lord. Let this be our life-long effort : and, 
when tempted to grow weary and disheartened, let St. 
Paul's example rebuke our sluggishness, and point us to 
a nobler and a better way. 

III. Stjohfu We approach the character of St John 
with feelings of more than common reverence and awe. 
* The disciple whom Jesus loved;' who leaned on his 
Lord's bosom at the last supper; to whose care the 
dying Saviour commended his mother ; who first of the 
apostolic band embraced the fact of the resurrection, and 
first also recognized the risen Saviour at the sea of Galilee; 
seems to dwell in an atmosphere of heavenly calm, alto- 
gether apart from xthe influences of human interests and 
motives. Peter, with his impulsive warmth, his generous, 
noble, but thoroughly human character, we seem to know: 
Paul, with his varied and transcendent excellencies, stands 
before us in the clearness of his self-revelation, and him 
also we seem to know : but the character of John is one 
which almost eludes us ; for it is not so much the chang- 
ing forms of his outer life, as the intense concentration 
and power of the inner one, that Scripture declares to 
us ; the life of loving aAd reverent thought, rather than 



that of conspicuous and practical activity. It is as though 
he had aheady realized the symbolism of the Apocalyptic 
vision, and had passed through the opened door into the 
heavenly presence. 'Still, as has been said, *the mys- 
terious characters, as well as the mysterious truths of Scrip- 
ture, are placed before us not to perplex but to instruct 
us ;' and in a busy, restless, active age it may be espe- 
cially useful to dwell upon the beautiful ideal of a medi- 
tative, thoughtful Christian. 

I. And first let us guard against the mistake of 
supposing that St John was wanting in manly vigour, 
courage, and zeal : that he was the apostolic type of that 
meditative quietude, that effeminate softness and pietism, 
which has always found favour in some sections of the 
Christian Church.* It is perhaps more correct to say 
that the notices of the Apostle recorded in the Gospels 
reveal to us a fiery zeal, a vehement enthusiasm, which, 
like the thunder to which his character was compared, 
burst forth from time to time with unexpected force and 
violence. The name Boanerges, or * Sons of Thunder,' 
which he shared with his brother James, his request for 
precedence in the kingdom of God, his desire to call 
down fire from heaven upon the offending village of the 
Samaritans, proved that the Elijah spirit burned within 
him ; whilst the story, probably a true one, of the horror 
with which he recoiled from the heretic Cerinthus in the 
bath, and the unquestioned vigour with which he forbade 
all intercourse with * him that abode not in the doctrine 

* See Bp. EWicott^s Lectures on the Life of Our Lord ^ p. 249 (n). 
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of Christ' (2 John, 9, 10), gave proof that beneath the 
•deep stillness of his heavenly character there lay the 
•elements of vehement passion, and that in him the 
intense love of good was combined with an equally 
intense and most uncompromising hatred of evil 

2. But St John was not a second Elijah. The 
Biblical portrait indeed shows to us one, who, firm in his 
^asp of truth, was intolerant of error ; who, with burning 
devotion to his Lord, would allow of no neutrality between 
Christ and Antichrist: but the type which it specially 
reveals is that of one in whose soul the image of the Son 
of God was most deeply mirrored ; of one, who possessed 
of a vigorous nature, had grown ever more and more into 
the likeness of Him whom he so truly loved. Not by 
irregular and fitful impulses like the Apostle Peter, not by 
a sudden and abrupt conversion like St Paul, had he 
acquired his apostolic qualifications ; it was rather by his 
passive reception of the highest and holiest influences, by 
his capacity for reflecting, as in an unbroken glass, the 
glory of things divine. St. John's life contains there- 
fore no protest against zeal, energy, and decision : but it 
does teach the transforming power of divine grace, the 
assimilating influence of Christ's character in every recep- 
tive soul ; and that those who * with unveiled face behold 
as in a mirror the glory of the Lord, are thereby trans- 
figured into the same image from glory to glory.' (2 Cor. 
iiL 18.) 

3. The result of this life-long training is summed up 
in one word, Love, It is as the Apostle who proclaimed 



that the essential attribute of God is Love, that we chiefly 
honour him : it is as the Apostle, the characteristic feature 
of whose life was Love^ that his example is so precious to 
us. 

He alone, who ' knew what was in man,' could have 
traced the growth of this principle in His disciple's heart : 
we can but note some of the manifestations of it which 
the history supplies. The first to acknowledge Jesus as 
'the Lamb of God,' St John's life from that moment 
became one of personal devotion to the Lord. The out- 
burst of zeal against the Samaritans, the rebuke admin- 
istered to the first Christian Nonconformist (Luke, ix. 
49, 50), the very demand for precedence in the kingdom, 
were irregular but true exhibitions of the jealous love 
which burned within him. Forming one of the inner- 
most circle of Christ's friends : with Him in the chamber 
of death (Mark, v. 37X with Him on the mount of trans- 
figuration (Matt. xvii. i), with Him in the Garden of 
Gethsemane (Matt. xxvi. 37); he would seem to have 
been admitted by his Lord to the closest intimacy (John, 
xiiL 23), and to have retiuned His love with the most 
single and undivided heart When others sought safety 
in flight, he followed Jesus to the high-priest's palace; 
thence to the Praetorium of the Roman Procurator; 
thence to the place of crucifixion. When the strange 
tidings' of the empty sepulchre reached him on the 
morning of the third day, he ran with characteristic 
eagerness to the rock-tomb in the garden; Peter was 
the first indeed to enter the sepulchre, but John was 
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the first to grasp the fact of the resurrection : as again, 
he was the first to recognize his Lord in the unknown 
figure on the strand of the Galilean lake. * The one 
Apostle more ardent, the other more elevated : the 
one more eager, the other endued with finer percep- 
tion.' * 

The same strong personal affection shows itself in 
what is the chief characteristic of his Gospel, the pro- 
minence given to the dialogues and conversations of the 
Lord. He alone records the interviews with Nicodemus 
and the woman of Samaria ; to him we owe the preser- 
vation of our Lord's teaching concerning Himself as the 
Bread of life, the Light of the world, the source of re- 
surrection life present and to come : his alone are the 
narratives of the raising of Lazarus, and the feet-washing; 
his the great consolatory discourses in the fourteenth, 
fifteenth, and sixteenth chapters ; the high-priestly prayer; 
and the final words by the sea of Galilee. It were as 
though his whole nature were absorbed in the contem- 
plation of the Light and the Life and the Truth ; as 
though his special work had been to meditate on ' what 
he had heard and looked upon and handled of the Word 
of Life.' (i John, i. i.) 

In full harmony with this view of his character is the 
teaching of his Epistles. Whilst in the apocalyptic vision 
w^e are conducted into the divine presence ; and he, who 
was the first to recognize Jesus as the Lamb of God, 

* Chrysostom, quoted in Bp. Ellicott's Historical Z-€ctures on 
the Life of Our Lord, p. 407. 



there reveals Him to us, as the * Lamb that had been 
slain,' the object of adoring worship to the hosts of 
heaven. In the Apocalypse the central figure is every- 
where the Lamb of God : His the blood that cleanseth : 
His the hand which leads His ransomed people to the 
living fountains of waters : His the song of the redeemed 
In SL John perfect love had cast out fear. Love dwelt 
certainly in that Apostle, who could say *Lord, thou 
knowest all things, thou knowest that I love thee :' love 
dwelt most assuredly in that other Apostle, who wrote the 
psalm of love contained in the thirteenth chapter of the 
first Epistle to the Corinthians : but with St John it was 
an absorbing passion ; and who can guess the rapture which 
awaited him, when he exchanged the barren isolation of 
Patmos for the near presence of the Lord he loved ! 

We have now glanced at some of the leading features 
in the characters of the three Apostles. Let us gather up 
some of the practical lessons which are thus suggested 
to us. 

i. And first, we find in these lives no slight evidence 
of the divine origin of our religion. The character of 
Christ Himself is doubtless the great miracle of Chris- 
tianity ; but every saintly character possesses an evidential 
value. No other religion, save that of Christ, has pro- 
duced the pattern of a regenerate life. The characters 
of such men as St Peter, St Paul, and St John, form 
part of the portable evidences of Christianity. They 
were not indeed faultless ; but their love, their holiness, 
the purity of their motives, the singleness of their aim, 

o 
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the heavenly-mindedness of their walk cannot be gain- 
sayed Whence but from heaven could such lives have 
had their soiu-ce ? In the lives, therefore, of the Founder 
of our religion and of His immediate followers, you have 
evidence of the truth of Christianity, which nothing can 
shake : it lies within the reach of all : to have invented 
such examples was beyond the ingenuity of man ; but 
now that they have been revealed to us in the pages of 
inspiration, we can discern their beauty and feel their 
power. 

ii But these Apostolic lives are also valuable, as teach- 
ing us how great is the variety of spiritual character in the 
Church of God, and what important ends are subserved by 
such variety. Natural character is not destroyed in con- 
versioa In the passage from the kingdom of nature to 
that of grace, a great change takes place ; but the identity 
of character remains. In a most true sense the old and 
the new man are one and the same. Thus unity of aim 
combines with variety of operation to help forward the 
work of God. As in the natural body, the eye, the hand, 
the foot, has each its own special work to perform, so 
that neither can say to the other, * I have no need of 
thee :' so is it in the body spiritual It is the office of 
one to plant, of another to water, and each is fitted for 
his peculiar fimctions, as well by the provision of nature 
as by the influences of grace. 

Thus in the examples before us: St Peter, homely 
indeed and practical, but zealous, warm-hearted, enthu- 
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siastic, rebukes the cautious prudence of our national 
character, and the coldness of our insular reserve. St. 
Paul, with his powerful intellect, his great versatility, his 
readiness to discuss the deepest problems which can 
occupy the human mind, his power of throwing himself 
into the thoughts and difficulties of others, combined with 
great breadth of sympathy and a large-hearted toleration, 
appeals specially to the cultivated thinkers of the day, 
and speaks to them with an authority, which may well 
claim their attention, if it cannot command their assent 
St. John lastly teaches that love may be combined with 
faithfulness, and the meditative quietness of the devo- 
tional life with the most intense zeal in the cause of truth : 
a lesson sorely needed in this restless, latitudinarian age, 
in which time is rarely found for meditation, truth is 
regarded as an open question, and the love of the world 
is fast driving out the love of God. 

iii. But amidst so much diversity, essential unity pre- 
vailed. The lives of each of these men of God centred 
in Christ In Him their spiritual being had its spring 
and its support ; His presence was their chief desire. His 
glory their constant aim. They longed to be conformed 
to His image : they longed to be with Him, to * see Him 
as He is.' Apostolic holiness was ever framed after the 
model life of Christ. It is for us to trace how closely the 
Apostles adhered to the divine example, and by what 
means they grew up into the divine image. Their privi- 
leges were great ; but they enjoyed no monopoly of grace : 
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and if they have left behind them a pattern of Christian 
holiness, such as the world has rarely if ever seen, it is 
not to hinder or dishearten us, but rather to stimulate 
exertion and encourage hope. * Be ye followers of me, 
even as I also am of Christ' 

The Collect for All Sainti Day. 

O Almighty God, who hast knit together thine elect 
in one communion and fellowship, in the mystical body 
of thy Son Christ our Lord ; Grant us grace so to follow 
thy blessed Saints in all virtuous and godly living, that 
we may come to those unspeakable joys, which thou 
hast prepared for them that unfeignedly love thee ; 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. 



CHAPTER X. 

THE christian's HIGH AIM UNDER A CONSCIOUSNESS OF 

IMPERFECT ATTAINMENT. 

* IBot o tti^osl^ 3i l^aQ tlteali]^ attaineQ, ettl^et toete tlteiOif 
pctfect : iittt 3i folloto after, if ttat 3 ntaf apprel^enn t)at fat 
tD)Ccl^ al^a 3i am appte)mlieli of €fiiti^t 3ieM^* "Biirttteii, 31 
count not mi^ulf to )a]ie apptetieniieli : bat t)i0 one ttitng 3i no, 
fotgettinff t^otfe t^ins^ totlicl^ ate bebinn, anQ teacl^tnff fottb 
nnto t^otfe t)infftf totiicb ate befbte, 31 pteM totoatn t^e matk 
fot tbe ptt^e. of t)e big) calling of 0oii in C^tin 3leftt^/^ 
Phil. iii. 12-14. 

Who has not felt the peculiarly soothing influence of the 
Epistle to the Philippians? A deep and settled calm 
pervades it : the calm of a writer who knew the blessed- 
ness of life in Christ, and who was addressing those who 
could sympathize with his peace and joy. The Epistle is 
fidl of self-revelation. Nowhere else does St Paul unfold 
so freely his inmost hopes, aims, and wishes. No Epistle 
is so warm in its expressions of affectioa It would seem 
as if the Apostle could hardly find words to pour out the 
fulness of his love. 'Therefore, my brethren dearly 
beloved and longed for, my joy and crown, so stand fast 
in the Lord, my dearly beloved.' There is no evidence 
that any errors in doctrine existed at that time in the 
Philippian Church. In one passage the Apostle warns 
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his converts against two antagonistic types of error — 
Judaic formalism, and Antinomian license. But he gives 
no hint that these dangerous tendencies were actually rife 
among them. A spirit of strife was indeed showing itself 
in the Church : and St. Paul steps forward to check the 
rising evil. But he does this with the utmost delicacy. 
He indeed is no partisan : he hopes well of all: he looks 
upon all as companions in grace : his heart yearns after 
all in Christ Jesus. (L 3-8.) He implores them by all 
their deepest Christian experiences to *be of one mind:' 
he holds out for their imitation the condescending love of 
the Redeemer ; he urges them to exhibit to the world a 
spectacle of Q\ix\^\\zxi forbearanceJ'^ Let them do this, 
and the God of peace would be with them. 

In the preceding chapters we have examined the 
subject of holiness, as illustrated and enforced by the 
lives of our Lord, and three of the most eminent of His 
Apostles: St. Peter, St. Paul, and St. John. In the 
passage which stands at the head of this chapter, St. 
Paul condenses his own convictions upon this great 
truth. The question is sometimes asked, Of what use is 
life, what good does it serve, in what does it issue ? In 
the Philippian Epistle St. Paul answers this question: 
*To me to live is Christ :* and then in the third chapter 
he expands the idea ; describing on the one hand what 

* *Let your moderation be known unto all men' (iv. 5), t^ 
^•KitiKkt hyMv : not 'your moderation,* as if to commend the via 
media in religion ; but ^ your forbearance^^ the opposite to a spirit 
of contention and self-seeking. 
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he had lost (w. 4-7) : and on the other what he had 
found, (w. 8-1 1.) But, lest some might think that he 
spoke too highly of his attainments, he adds, Do not 
mistake me. I do not mean that I have reached the 
goal. I am not yet perfected. I am as one pressing 
forward in a race, eager to lay hold on that, for which at 
my conversion I was laid hold on by Christ. Brethren, 
whatever others may boast, I count not myself to have 
grasped the prize. This, and this only is my rule. For- 
getting the landmarks already passed, and straining every 
nerve in the onward race, I press forward towards the goal 
that I may win that heavenly rest, whereunto God hath 
called me in Christ Jesus, (iii. 12-14.)* 

In the passage thus paraphrased we have a disclaimer 
of Christian perfection ; followed by a definition of Chris- 
tian aim: or, as Richard Cecil divides the passage; (i.) 
A comparative Defect — * I count not myself to have 
apprehended/ (il) A well-grounded Aim — *I press to- 
ward the marlc't 

I. A Disclaimer of Christian Perfection. 

The tenses in the original are expressive. * Not as 
though' (at my conversion) * I did at once attain ' (aorist) : 
not as though I were now already perfected (perfect). * I 
do not esteem myself to have apprehended.' St Paul 

* The above paraphrase is taken mainly from Professor Light- 
foot's Commentary on the Philippians, See also Dean Alford and 
Bishop Ellicott in loco. 

i* Cecil's Original Thoughts on Scripture, p. 71. 
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was no novice when he wrote these words. Nearly thirty 
years had elapsed since his conversion. He was now 

* such an one as Paul the aged ' (Philemon, 9) : he was 
within five years of the close of his great career : * having 
a desire to depart, and to be with Christ' If Christian 
man ever reached a high standard of spuitual life it was 
Sl Paul If a believer ever walked closely with his Lord 
it was the Apostle of the Gentiles. And yet when he 
wrote to the Philippians, he distinctly affirmed that he was 

* not already perfected.' It will be allowed that St. Paul 
knew the Gospel of Jesus Christ, and that he knew full 
well the possibilities of grace. But he knew also the 
Law, and the standard of absolute perfection which the 
Law reveals : and viewing himself in that divine mirror, 
he felt that he came short of that perfection which the 
Law demands. Hence his candid avowal; hence his 
consciousness of spiritual defect 

The words perfect and perfection are used in different 
senses in Holy Scripture. 

L The perfection of Christian sincerity represents one 
who is genuine, upright, thorough, in principle and in 
aim : the man whose heart is wholly given to God ; and 
with whom God's will is the rule, God's glory the aim of 
life. Such were Job, Noah, and others. They were the 
very opposite to the * double-minded ' of St James : they 
served God in the integrity of an undivided heart. In 
this sense St Paul was perfect. 

ii The perfection of Christian manhood \% the perfection 
of those who are no longer * babes in Christ,' but have 
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reached . their maturity in knowledge and experience ; 
the grbwn men as opposed to children ; all those who 
have attained their manhood and independence in Christ 
In this sense St. Paul was perfect : and in this sense he 
writes of himself and the Philippian Christians, ^ Let us 
therefore, as many as be perfect, be thus minded.' 
(iii. 15.) 

iii. T^ perfection of justification is the perfection of 
those who are * accounted righteous before God for the 
merit of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ* The meri- 
torious work of Christ which forms the believer's title to 
glory is an absolutely perfect work : * by one offering he 
hath perfected for ever them that are being sanctified' 
(Heb. X. 14) : nothing can add to the sufficiency and' 
finality of that offering. In this sense St Paul again was 
perfect In this sense every justified man is perfected. 
The forgiveness of sins is full, present, free. There are 
no degrees in justification. It is not an inchoate im- 
perfect process, but complete. A believer's justification 
is an accomplished fact 

iv. Absolute Perfection^ the perfection of the blessed 
God Himself, is the object of the Christian's aim, but 
not of his attainment in this life. We receive it is true a 
perfect Christ, but we receive him with an imperfect 
faith: there is yet within us a fleshly nature warring 
against the new life of the regenerate soul : and our 
Lord Himself teaches us to pray * Forgive us oiu: tres- 
passes, as we forgive them that trespass against us.' Nor 
is it undeserving of notice that the same Apostle who 
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sets before us the highest ideal of the Christian life, 
assuring us that * Every one who hath been born of God 
doth not work sin ' (i John, iiL 9) : declares emphatically 
that * If we say that we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, 
and the truth is not in us.' (L 8.) He teaches, nof that 
a regenerate soul cannot, fall into sin, but that he * cannot 
be a sinner.' It is inconsistent with the essential con- 
ditions of his spiritual birth, by which he is dead to sin^ — 
it is contrary to the nature which he has as a child of 
God, — that he should * work sin.' He allows himself, he 
can allow himself, in no wilful sin. But the whole tenor 
of Scripture goes to show that * in many things we offend 
all,' that sinless perfection is unattainable in this life, and 
that in laying claim to it we only deceive ourselves, and 
prove that the truth is not in us. In this its highest 
sense therefore St Paul was not perfect. * Not as though 
I were already perfected.' His disclaimer of perfection 
is absolute and complete. 

II. A Definition of Christian aim. 

The consciousness of imperfect attainment did not 
discourage St. Paul in the pursuit of holiness. He knew 
that he fell short of perfection : but still fie pressed for- 
ward. ' I am pressing onward ' (v. 12) : ' Forgetting the 
things that are behind, and stretching out after the things 
that are before, I press on towards the goal.' (w. 13, 14.) 
It is his favourite image of the race. He counts nothing 
won, until the goal is reached. He thinks not of the 
portions of the course already traversed. The landmarks 
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passed axe forgotten, and straining every nerve in the 
onward race, he presses forward that he may win the 
prize of his heavenly rest. 

Christian aim is thus both limited and defined. 

L The limit, * But this one thing I do.* The brevity 
of the original is very expressive : tv &', 'but one thing.' 
His aim was one, and only one. Unity of purpose is 
essential to success, even in the things of this life. The 
double-minded man is unstable, and never to be de- 
pended upon. The uncertain, vacillating man must 
often put himself to inconvenience, he certainly is the 
cause of no little inconvenience to others. You never 
know in what mood you will find him. You can never 
reckon upon his keeping an appointment, or fulfilling an 
engagement. He only makes up his mind at one moment 
in order to change it at the next You can be sure of 
nothing, except, that he will not do what he has fixed to 
do. And with the facilities which the electric telegraph 
now supplies for the rapid transmission of successive 
changes of plan and purpose, you are involved against 
your will in the vortex of your friend's uncertainties. A 
man who can never be depended upon will never succeed 
in life. And what is true in things temporal, is still more 
true in things spiritual. The aimless Christian makes 
little or no progress in the spiritual life : as the door ever 
turning upon his hinges, so is the unstable man ; driven 
backwards and forwards by every suggestion, opinion^ 
influence, he may happen to encounter. If attracted by 
some stronger character, he may walk for a while in the 
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strength which that character imparts : but it is stimulant 
rather than nourishment that is thus ministered to him : 
and when anything occurs to sever the connexion, and he 
has to depend upon his own resources, he is the same 
vacillating helpless creature that he was before. 

Now unity of aim was a prevailing feature in St. Paul's 
■character. It had been so before his conversion. As a 
persecutor of the Church he might have said, This one 
thing I do. Since then his aim had indeed changed its 
direction : but its unity remained : he was still the same 
single-minded man he had ever been, living for one 
end, — and pursuing that end with untiring constancy and 
zeaL * To me to live is Christ' 

ii. The Definition involves two ideas : Forgetfulness 
of the past, and concentration of thought and energy 
upon the present and the future. 

^Forgetting the things that are behind^ as does the 
runner in the race. But can we do this ; and if we can, 
is it good to do so ? The past has its uses. It humbles 
us. It takes down our pride. We all of us love to be 
flattered, caressed, applauded. How tranquil it makes 
us, how conciliatory, how agreeable. But let the past be 
honestly consulted; let memory do its work; it will 
quickly bring pride down from its pedestal, and make us 
feel that we are poor creatures after all. A man who really 
knows himself can never be a proud man. Again, the 
past is full of warning. It reveals to us the weak points 
in our character, shows us where danger lies, convinces 
us that to * watch and pray ' is no mere form of words, 
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bit a most urgent and pressing duty. The past also 
teaches us God's faithfulness. If the untrodden path 
demands caution and circumspection, the pathway we 
have akeady traversed is marked by countless evidences 
of the loving care of our God. We have but to look 
back to be assured that not one good thing hath failed of 
all that the Lord hath promised. The past then has 
many uses for us. Its lessons may sometimes be hard to 
learn, but they are well worth remembering. Experience 
asks high wages, but it is the best of teachers. 

It is not an absolute forgetfulness of the past therefore 
which St. Paul commends. * Bless the Lord, O my soul : 
and forget not all his benefits.' He has the image of the 
runner in his mind He counts not upon his past 
progress. It is as a matter of attainment, as a subject for 
congratulation, that he forgets the things that are behind. 
He is neither elated by success, nor paralyzed by failure : 
he certainly does not rest upon his oars. Onward, ever 
onward, is his rule of life. 

^ Reaching forth after the things that are before^ I press 
toward the goal for the prize of the heavenly calling of God 
in Christ Jesus,^ 

The * prize ' of his heavenly calling is ' the crown of 
righteousness ' of his own Epistle to Timothy, * the crown 
of life ' of St James, * the crown of glory ' of St Peter. 
That prize was the object of the Apostle's aim : to secure 
it he strained every nerve: he knew not rest But 
consider what that prize involved. It had in it both an 
exclusive and an inclusive idea. 
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It excluded all that checked progress or hindered 
attainment : every weight, the easily besetting sin, the love 
-of the world, the fear of man. 

It included all that could promote holiness, and 
minister to success. Above all, it included Christ : the 
knowledge of Christ, conformity to His image, fellowship 
with His sufferings, the joy of His presence, the hope of 
His appearing. What the Lord Jesus Christ had done 
for the Apostle, and what the Apostle desired to do for 
the Lord Jesus Christ, were the two leading ideas of his 
life and ministry. If we ask what led St. Paul to re- 
nounce his Jewish hopes and privileges ; his answer is, * I 
count all things but loss . . . that I may win Christ* 
If we ask what was the mainspring of his marvellous 
activity; he answers, 'The love of Christ constraineth me.' 
If we ask what was the truth to the propagation of which 
he devoted all his powers ; he answers again, * I deter- 
mined not to know anything among you, save Jesus 
Christ, and him crucified.' If we ask what of all objects 
presented to his view he regarded as most worthy of 
admiration and esteem ; his ready answer is, * God forbid 
that I should glory, save in the cross of our Lord Jesus 
•Christ.' The life of St. Paul had its centre, its spring, its 
end in Christ * To me to live is Christ.' Christ was 
the ' all in all ' of his existence. And what labour did 
this involve. The sovereignty of grace did not in the 
Apostle's case supersede the responsibility of effort It 
was rather because God wrought so mightily in him, that 
he wrought so unceasingly with God. His aim was the 
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very highest; it was definite, sustained, progressive: it 
looked forward to nothing short of the perfect life. 

You see the point then to which the Apostle has 
brought us. I do not know that we can advance beyond 
it. St Paul certainly knew of no * higher life ' than that 
which he thus portrays. His. standard was perfection : 
but he was conscious that he had not reached it. A 
sense of imperfection kept him humble : but it did not 
discourage him. He was ever pressing forward. 

Long since the great Apostle has finished his course : 
long since he has passed the goal Could he now reach 
us with his loving admonitions, might he not say in his 
own words : Think not you have yet attained : think not 
you are already perfected : but press forward — ^be real, be 
thorough, be in earnest — press on toward the goal for the 
prize which there awaits you. Fear not neither be dis- 
couraged. The life you aim at is the only true life, the 
only life worth living upon earth : and the end is sure : 
for * He which hath begun a good work in you, will 
perform it until the day of Jesus Christ.' (PhiL 16.) 



CHAPTER XI. 
temptation: in youth. 

' Ste^ce, flD i^oung man, in tt? ?outli, ano let tii^ l^taxt 
cittt t^ee in t^t iiai?^ of tli? ^outi, ano toaHt in tl^e Isa;^ of 
tliint teart, anB in t)ie Kiglfet of tl^ine ei?e0 : hnt linols tl^oa, 
tt^at for all t^tit tiling^ ^oo toill Ibrtng tl^ee into lungment/ — 
£ccL. xi. 9. 

* €^nter not into tit patli of tl^e Isiclieii, ann go not in tlie 
toai? of ebil men. Slboio it, paM not t^ it, turn from it, ann 
pa]S0 atoai?.'— Prov. iv. 14, 15. 

^ Ee]Si]St t)ie Oebil, ano lie loill flee front ^ou/— Jam. iv. 7. 

In our examination of some of the chief features of 
Christian life, there is one subject which has not yet 
been referred to ; that, viz. of Temptation. Temptation 
is the lot of all men ; it is inseparably bound up with 
our earthly condition; and no sarvey of the rise and 
progress of religion in the soul would be in any sense 
complete, without some allusion to it. 

In the pursuit of this inquiry, I shall speak first of 
the Temptations of the young : and as the public school 
system exercises so large an influence over the educated 
youth of this country, I shall perhaps make my remarks 
more practical, if I suppose myself to be speaking to 
the boys of one of our great public schools.* 

* The contents of this chapter formed (in substance) the subject 
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A charge is sometimes brought against the public 
school system, that it is specially productive of tempta- 
tion. No doubt a public school has its temptations. 
You who are' now at school know it We, who have 
passed through it before you, know it But what then ? 
Temptations exist in every department of human life : 
but not necessarily in a great school more than else- 
where : and our wisdom is neither to magnify nor ignore 
them, but to ask how they may best be met and over- 
come. 

I. I propose in the first place to glance at some of 
those trials to which many of us have been, some of you 
it may be are now exposed. 

Our Lord's temptation in the wilderness supplies us 
with the key to all temptation. With Him it was three- 
fold. He was tempted to Self-Indulgence, Presumption, 
Irreligion : and every form of trial which we have to 
encounter may probably be ranged under one or other 
of these three heads. 

I. Self-Indulgence, 

The tempter's suggestion 'Command that these 
stones be made bread,' was an invitation to gratify self 
at the expense of duty. Like the serpent's appeal to 
Eve, it was a temptation to self-indulgence. Now this 
temptation may assume a variety of shapes. 

i. Idleness^ for example, is a form of self-indulgence 

of a sennon preached in the chapel of Eton College, March nth, 

1877. 

P 
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and a very dangerous one: because it is an evil, not 
readily perceived, though most easily yielded to, and 
one which is the parent of countless other evils. 

Few boys probably go to a public school with the 
deliberate intention of being idle. Home influence is 
generally, though not I fear always, in favour of work : 
and a boy usually carries with him the recollection of 
wise and tender counsels, and knows that they whom 
he best loves expect him at least to be diligent, truthful, 
and pure. Most boys therefore begin well. But with 
many the first *Half* is the best. The discovery is 
soon made that work may be shirked. Natural in- 
dolence, bad example, the calls of pleasure and amuse- 
ment unite in causing work to be put off : when begun, 
little time is left for finishing it : it is scrambled through 
at the last. With some it is an occasional fit of idleness, 
with others a growing disease : but evil habits form 
rapidly : and if the temptation be not vigorously resisted, 
idleness becomes too often the rule of a public school 
life. But this evil rarely stands alone. 

ii. Untruthfulness is a sin the temptation to which 
often springs from idleness. The boy who keeps well 
abreast of his school work, who does it carefully and 
thoroughly, and who, while using the large liberty which 
our public school system wisely affords him, uses it 
within the limits which law and conscience impose, has 
nothing to conceal, nothing to be ashamed of, nothing to 
explain away. He is under no special temptation to be 
untruthful or false. It is far otherwise with one who 
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neglects duty, breaks rules, shows up other boys' work as 
his own, and lives a life of practical concealment and 
falsehood. There are many points at w^hich euch ah 
one is tempted to be ready with a lie : and the lie once 
told is often fortified by another, and yet another, until 
the life becomes entangled in a web of deceit, from 
which it seems impossible to escape. Idleness is 
ingenious in devices and fruitful in plans for self-pre- 
servation. The fear of detection suggests the false 
excuse : and falsehood is never more dangerous than 
when it can boast a course of uninterrupted success. 

iiL Vice also in various forms is closely allied to 
idleness. The idle soul craves food : and, as it refuses 
the wholesome nourishment of legitimate occupation, it 
feeds too often upon the husks of carnal pleasure. 
* Blessed are the pure in heart : for they shall see God.* 
Happy they who keep aloof from the contaminating 
influence of bad example, whose friendships are pure, 
who suffer no vicious language to pass unrebuked, and 
who, remembering that the eye of God is always upon 
them, live in His fear all the day long. But with some 
it is different. They yield to the impulses of a depraved 
nature, to the promptings of a sickly vanity, or to the 
influence of those above them, and plunge into the 
sinner's path; forgetting that 'there is a way which 
seemeth right unto a man, but the end thereof are the 
ways of death.* (Prov. xiv. 12.) These are some of the 
forms of self-indulgence the temptation to which exists 
in public school life. 
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2. Presumption was the next temptation presented by- 
Satan to our blessed Lord. Finding that he could not 
shake his confidence in his Heavenly Father, he sought 
to turn that confidence into a fresh ground of attack. 
As though he had said to Him, ' Hast thou such full 
and perfect trust in the love and power of thy God, and 
art thou assured that He will provide for thee; then 
prove thy confidence by casting thyself down from this 
pinnacle of the temple.' Nay, but if to have yielded to 
the first temptation would have shown a want of trust, 
to have yielded to the second would have been an act 
of presumption. It was right in oiu: blessed Lord to 
trust God, when He had brought Him into circumstances 
of difficulty and want: it would have been wrong in 
Him to have thrust Himself into a position of peril, and 
then expect deliverance. *Thou shalt not tempt the 
Lord thy God.' 

The temptation to presumption has not died out. It 
is presumptuous to approach the brink of evil, and deny 
that there is any danger in the act. It is presumptuous 
to think that we can voluntarily remain in the company 
of sinners, and yet remain pure. That we may safely 
dally with temptation, aye, that we may even sin. with 
impunity, is one of the most dangerous suggestions of the 
tempter. Beware of hearkening to it You may say 
* The Lord shall not see, neither shall the God of Jacob 
regard it.* (Ps. xciv. 7.) Because evil results do not 
immediately follow, you may think to escape all punish- 
ment. But God doth see. * The wages of sin is death.' 
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The presumptuous sinner shall assuredly find out that sin 
is an evil and a bitter thing, and that whatever it may 
promise in the present, *At the last it biteth like a 
serpent, and stingeth like an adder/ (Prov. xxiii 32.) 

3. Irreligion, 

In his crowning temptation Satan sought to seduce the 
Lord from the service of His Father, by' the promise of 
worldly greatness. He was assured that He might at 
once enter upon universal dominion under one condition, 
that He would renounce His allegiance to God. 

In many forms does this old temptation continually 
assail us : and to prefer the present to the future : to live 
for pleasure rather than for duty : to serve the world 
rather than God : is to hearken to the tempter's voice 
and do his bidding. Are there no irreligioiis tendencies 
in your hearts ? * Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, 
and him only shalt thou serve.' Are you never tempted 
to neglect private prayer; to leave off reading your 
Bible ; to perform religious duties in a careless, thought- 
less manner ; if not to omit them them altogether ? Are 
you never tempted to take God's name in vain, to speak 
lightly of sacred things, to use language you would not 
think of using at home ? The idle oath, the profane jest 
may be thought by some to be signs of manliness and 
courage. They far oftener originate in cowardice and 
vain glory. A boy is afraid of being laughed at, if he 
does not do as others do ; and thus, not from bravery, 
but from fear, he follows a vicious example, and utterly 
deceives himself in thinking it manly to do so. 
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Such are some of the temptations to which a public 
school-boy is exposed Self-indulgence, taking the form 
of idleness, of untruthfulness, and even of vice. Pre- 
sumption, showing itself in rashly venturing upon for- 
bidden ground, and in thinking to commit sin with 
impunity. Irreligion, as seen in the neglect of religious 
duties, or the adoption of profane and irreligious language 
and practices. These temptations existed I know in the 
days gone by. Can it be said that they do not exist 
still ? We will now consider how they may best be met 
and overcome. 

II. And let us be well assured of this, that Tempta- 
tion CAN BE OVERCOME. 

I fully admit its power. We are utterly weak by 
nature. We live in a world in which temptation abounds. 
And we have to deal not only with our own hearts, not 
only with the world of visible and material objects, but 
also with a powerful and malicious Spirit, who in some 
mysterious way has access to our spirits, and ever walketh 
about, seeking whom he may entrap into mortal sin, and 
thus involve in his own ruin. It is the fashion in the 
present day to deny the existence of Satan : but the 
Bible expressly asserts it, and the Scripture cannot be 
broken. It is surely the aim of Satan to persuade men 
that he does not exist : for they are not likely to oppose 
and resist him, if the very fact of his existence is not 
believed in. 

But granting to the full the fact and force of temp- 
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tation, let us not suppose that it cannot be overcome. 
To believe in unconquerable evil is the religion of the 
sluggard ; it is too often the religion of despair. ' There 
hath no temptation taken you/ says St Paul, * but such 
as is common to man :' such as is human, on a level 
with human powers, and within the limits of human 
endurance : * God is faithful, who will not suffer you to 
be tempted above that ye are able.' (i Cor. x. 13.) 
Christian life in the New Testament is everywhere set 
forth as a life of conflict : but of conflict issuing in 
victory. * Resist the devil, and he will flee from you.* 
* This is the victory that overcometh the world, even our 
faith.* The promise is *to him that overcometh.* The 
great multitude of the saved in the Apocalypse wave 
before the throne the palm-branches of victory. But 
assuming victory to be. possible, another question arises. 

III. How IS TEMPTATION TO BE OVERCOME ? 

There are two ways in which temptation may be dealt 
with. Avoidance and Resistance. 

There are many temptations which may be avoided 
altogether. You may keep at a distance from them, you 
may avoid, or go wide of them, and thus escape their 
attack. ' Enter not into the path of the wicked, and go 
not 4n the way of evil men : Avoid it, pass not by it, turn 
from it, and pass away.* (Prov. iv. 14, 15.) 

The companionship, the amusement, the book, the 
place which has proved a source of temptation in the 
past, should be avoided now and ever, as you would 
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avoid a pestilence. The prayer you so often join in, 

* Lead us not into temptation/ implies that we do oui 
part in keeping out of the way of temptatioa We cannot 
honestly ask God to keep us, unless we do what we can 
to keep ourselves. 

But there are temptations which we cannot thus 
escape from. The Christian's attitude towards them must 
be one of stern, resolute, uncompromising Resistance. 

* Resist the devil, and he will flee from you.' (Jas. iv. 7.) 
'Whom resist, stedfast in the faith.' (i Pet. v. 9.) The 
policy of compromise may be and often is attempted. 
The only safe policy is the policy of resistance. 

i. First of all. Make sure of your foundation. If you 
are to resist an attack, you must have firm standing 
ground, good foot-hold, or you quickly fall St Peter 
stood once on the slippery ground of self-confidence and 
false security. Christ warned him of his danger, but 
assured him of his intercession. What we need is a 
heart converted to God, an intelligent faith in Christ, a 
choice of good distinctly made and resolutely adhered to. 
Half-measures will not avail in this warfare. We must 
* put on the whole armour of God :' like the wise builder 
we must * dig deep and lay the foundation on a rock.' 
(Luke, vi. 48.)—* Whom resist stedfast in the faith :* firm 
in our grasp of those great foundation truths of the 
Gospel, which give us at once a secure standing, and a 
hope full of immortality. When one of the greatest of 
our Prelates, one of the most acute of modern thinkers,* 

* Archbishop Whately. 
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-was dying, an injudicious ffiend said to him, * It is your 
great brain, my Lord, which supports you.' 'No,' he 
answered, * it is faith in Christ' 

iL Secondly, Seek hy every means to strengthen your 
position. 

In these days we cannot take religion upon trust We 
must work it out for ourselves. But having laid a good 
foundation in personal conviction and a living faith, we 
must aim at progress. Our position may be a good one, 
but it needs to be continually strengthened. 'When 
thou art converted strengthen thy brethren.' Hence the 
importance of prayer : of regular attendance at the Lord's 
Table : of the study of Holy Scripture, not with atten- 
tion only, but also with thought, that its truths may be 
* inwardly digested ' and made to form part of our moral 
nature. There should be a diligent use of all means of 
grace. The religious life must not become the sport of 
chance influences and occasional excitement ; it must be 
diligently tended and carefully matured. Archbishop 
Sumner was wont to urge upon Confirmation candidates 
four things: the habit of private prayer: the daily 
reading of some portion of God's word: the strict 
observance of the Day of rest : the regular reception of 
the Lord's Supper. And no one, I am sure, will ever 
regret having followed this godly counsel 

iil Resist the first approaches of temptation. 

Bad thoughts if indulged in quickly lead to sia The 
moment therefore such thoughts enter the mind, they 
.should be resisted : and you can resist them by directly 
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thinking of something else : your work, your play, a text 
or scene of Scripture : no matter what, so that it is not 
wrong. And you can do this : the faculty of attention is 
dependent on the will : and by the exercise of will you 
can turn your attention in an instant from what is evil to 
what is good. But whatever be the avenue of approach, 
erect at once a barrier against evil: say no to the 
Tempter : do not delay, do not argue, but * resist,' and 
* he will flee from you.' 

iv. Persevere in your resistance. 

It is not by one attack or two, that battles are 
decided It is not by one assault or two, that fortresses 
are won. We have to deal with an enemy who will not 
readily acknowledge defeat : we must not faint, but be 
stedfast in our opposition. Yea, our very successes may 
lead to fresh attacks. The thief does not break into an 
empty house, but a full one : he searches not for what is 
worthless, but for what is valuable; not for the empty 
closet, but for the jewel box. Thus too the growth of 
Christian character, the presence of grace and virtue will 
oftentimes provoke the tempter's attack. We need there- 
fore to be always on our guard : we must expect the 
renewal of temptation : we must persevere in our resis- 
tance to it even to the end 

The Christian life then involves continual conflict 
Temptation may be overcome : but only by vigorous and 
sustained effort 

But is the effort worth making? Many seem to 
think that it is not They go with the crowd They 
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drift with the stream. They are contented with the dead 
level of a safe mediocrity, and in self-indulgent careless- 
ness shut their eyes to the future. In some things 
indeed we may err, and no great evil follows : but not 
in the concerns of the soul. A mistake here may be 
fatal. We are prone to magnify the pleasure of sin, and 
the pain of resistance. But the right comparison is 
between the fruit of sin and the fruit of victory. In our 
school life we know something of the joy of success^ 
To gain a scholarship compensates for many hours of 
self-denial and study. A place in a winning crew, a 
great innings in a public school match, more than repays 
all previous toil. Compare with such triumphs in work 
or in games a course of self-indulgence and sin closed by 
expulsion and disgrace ; and you can form some idea of 
the vast difference between the fruit of sin and the joy 
of victory. Yes, our prize is worth fighting for. 

. Again, consider how much depends upon the de- 
cisions, the choices of the present Many will tell 
you that the temptations which are sure to meet you in 
the University and in after-life will be encountered with 
success, just in proportion to the determination with, 
which you have resisted them at school This is the 
seed-time. Here you acquire habits either of com- 
pliance or resistance, which tell, oh ! how immensely,, 
upon your future. Here you lay the foundations of 
sound principle, of sincerity before God and man, of 
thoroughness, self-control, self-discipline : or the reverse^ 
Here you begin to be what humanly speaking in very 
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many instances you will be through time and through 
eternity. It is impossible to overestimate the importance 
and the responsibility of our school life. Let each one 
take heed that it be not lived in vain. 

Nor think only of yourselves. Think also of the 
honour of the great institution to which you belong. A 
public school is very much what others have made it 
It is not a thing of to-day. It has a history of which it 
is proud. The traditions, the customs, the memories 
which have been handed down from the past form part 
of the school life of the present. But if the past has 
helped to make the school what it is, the present is 
helping to make it what it will be. Each one is con- 
tributing to this result. Great is the responsibility of 
influence. You know full well how the younger look up 
to and imitate the elder : and how the example of those 
who excel in any department of school life is followed, 
either for good or for bad, by their school-fellows. It 
has been said that one of our great schools is a worship- 
per of mammon. I do not believe the charge to be a 
true one. But there is one idol which is worshipped 
there as elsewhere, and that is fashion. Let the stand- 
ard then be a high one, let morality, truth, reverence, 
thoroughness in work and play be the fashion, and im- 
morality and profaneness will be relegated to a few 
outcasts. Sin will hide its head for very shame, and 
liigh-toned character will be held in honour. Think 
then of the honour of the school, which for the moment 
is entrusted largely to your keeping. Think each one of 
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the honour of his * House,' which like a regiment has a 
character to maintain. Think each one also of the 
influence which he cannot help exercising for good or for 
bad upon his fellows. * It must needs be that offences 
come ; but woe to that man, by whom the offence 
Cometh.' (Matt, xviii. 7.) Seek rather to help, to guide, 
to elevate, and strengthen those who look up to you. 
Aim at leaving the School, the House, the set to which 
you belong, better than you found it. It is one of the 
noblest aims in life, not only to conquer evil for our- 
selves, but to help others to conquer it also. 

Nor would I urge you to think only of the honour 
of the school ; think also of the hopes and wishes of 
the home you love. There are those, you know, who 
watch your course here with deepest interest and 
affection : who rejoice over your successes ; who mourn, 
oh ! how deeply, over your failures. Be thankful for 
the influence of pure and happy homes; but do not 
prove yourselves unworthy of them. A great captain 
once said to his troops, as they bore the shock of 
battle, ' Stand firm, lads, what will they say of us at 
home ? ' Be firm then in your resistance of evil ; in 
your pursuit and practice of good. Think of what they 
say of you at home. 

But above all other motives, think of Him who is 
the giver of all good, and before whom we must all, ere 
long, stand in the judgment Aim at clearness, decision, 
thoroughness, in your religious life. Beware of the 
religion of mere expediency. Beware of cleansing only 
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the outside of the cup and platter. Seek to attain to 
a clear apprehension of the person and work of the 
Lord Jesus Christ : let your faith in Him be definite 
and sincere : and for the conflicts of life, and the prac- 
tice of holiness, remember that you have the promise 
of all-sufficient grace. Great are the responsibilities of 
life ; but great are its privileges, its hopes, its prospects. 
Great grace is needed, if we are to conquer in the strife : 
but that grace is always given in answer to believing 
prayer. 

One word, and I have done. 
. Soon with many of you, before very long with all 
of you, the public school life, the bright, joyous, hopeful, 
happy school-life will have ended. You will go forth to 
many professions, many occupations, many lands. One 
thing I will venture to predict, and that is, that as in after 
years you look back upon your life at school, you will 
think of it as nearly, if not quite, the happiest period 
of your existence. Take heed, then, that no sorrowful 
memories cast their shadows across your path, and that 
no well-founded regrets mingle with your recollections. 
Life, you will find, has its sorrows. We need all the 
sunshine we can get. Let nought but sunshine mark 
your school-career. 

Remember, there are two, and but two courses open 
to you : the broad way which leadeth to destruction, 
the narrow way which leadeth unto life. How often 
do we see two lives, outwardly resembling each other, 
united in school, in games, in friendship. For a while 
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their paths lie side by side : the mere observer can 
detect no difference between them. Gradually, however, 
they begin to diverge, until they become wholly parted. 
The one life marked by sin, sorrow, and shame. The 
other not without its trials, but in the main useful, 
religious, happy, safe. The choice now lies before you. 
Oh, that it may be wisely made, firmly and resolutely 
adhered to. But you must not be afraid of self-denial. 
You must not shrink from conflict. Resist at any cost 
the temptations which beset you. Look to your risen 
Lord for all needed strength. Soon shall the strife 
be over: soon the battle won: and yours the blessed 
welcome, *Well done good and faithful servant . . . . 
enter thou into the joy of thy Lord' 



CHAPTER XII. 

TEMPTATION : IN LATER LIFE. 

' 3Q^et no man ^a; iaiten f^t in tempten, K am tempteo of <S>oli r 
for <S>oli cannot be temp ten init^ tM 3 nett^ier temptetti l^e an^^ 
man : but eberp man in tempten, iofitn ^t in nraton atnap of W 
olnn {u0t, anil enttcen. (BHben batien lutft Iftatlb conceibeli, it 
brtngett) fortlb ^ixi - ann 0in, iDlften it in finidtieli, bringett) fott]^ 
Beatlb*'— Jam. i. 13-15. 

' tH^liete l^fttl) no temptation talten ^on, but nuc^ an in common 
to man : but <S5oli in faithful, 1d||o ioiU not stuffet ^ou to be 
tempten abolie tbat ;e are able 3 but Inill ioit^ tbe temptation 
alno malte a Inap to estcape, tbat ;e map be able to bear it/— 
I Cor. X. 13. 

^ iS^f^t Jiotn ItnolDetb bob) to oeliber tbe gonlp out of tempta» 
ticnn** — 2 Pet. ii. 9. 

* tDEIatcb ann prap tbat pe enter not into temptation/— 
Matt. xxvi. 41. 

I ADVISE every one who possesses a copy of South's works 
to read from time to time his seven sermons on Temptation. 
The writings of the Church Divines of the Caroline period 
are not perhaps as much read now as they deserve to be. 
The Puritan writers, Owen, Howe, Baxter, and others, are 
duly valued in some schools of religious thought : but the 
Church writers are too little studied. The keen analysis 
and practical piety of Bishop Sanderson : the exhaustive 
fulness and stately diction of Isaac Barrow : the blunt 
humour, the merciless logic, the stem denunciations of 
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Robert South, may not be altogether in agreement with 
modern taste : but there is a mine of wholesome thought 
and counsel in these and other writers of the same 
school: and no one can read Sanderson's sermons on 
Christian liberty, or Barrow's on industry, or South's on 
temptation, without deriving wholesome instruction from 
them. 

In his sermons on temptation. South shows (I) That 
Deliverance from Temptation is the privilege of the 
righteous: (ii) The Happiness of being kept from the 
hour of Temptation : (iiL) How and by what ways God 
delivers us from Temptation : (iv.) That Watchfulness 
and Prayer are the two great Defensatives against Tempt- 
ation. This covers a wide field. In this chapter, I shall 
confine my remarks to two points : and endeavour to 
show. First, In what the temptations of adult life mainly 
consist : Secondly, How they may best be resisted and 
overcome I do not wish to lose sight of the divine side 
of deliverance from temptation : but it is chiefly with its 
human side that I propose to deal In encountering 
temptation, thoroughness on our part, both in our know- 
ledge of its methods of attack, and also in the resistance 
which we offer to it, is a first condition of success. 

I. In what do the temptations of later life 

CHIEFLY CONSIST ? 

I. And First, Temptation is not of God. 
In one form or another, it is the secret thought of 
many hearts that God is the real author of temptation : 

Q 
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either He sent it, or He pennitted it, or He gave us a 
nature which is wholly unable to resist it : the inference 
being, that the responsibility of yielding to it rests not 
with man but with God. 

It is one of the special notes of truth in the story of 
the fall, that in it man seeks at once to exculpate himself, 
and even to shift the blame from himself to God ; * And 
the woman said, The serpent beguiled me, and I did eat' 

* And the man said, The woman whom Thou gavest to 
be with me, she gave me of the tree, and I did eat' (Gen. 
iil 12, 13.) Self-justification has ever been the law of 
our fallen nature : nor do men shrink, if need require, 
from charging God Himself with injustice. * Yet ye say, 
The way of the Lord is not equal.' (Ezek. xviiL 25.) It 
is against this wicked supposition that St James protests: 

* Let no man say when he is tempted, I am tempted of 
God' 

But is not God said to tempt, as in Genesis ? (ch. xxiL 
I.) *And it came to pass after these things, that God did 
tempt Abraham.' How is this consistent with the state- 
ment of St James ? The word temptation has two mean- 
ings in Scripture. Its primary meaning is trial. To 
tempt is to try, to test, to discover what is in the heart or 
will of man ; as the vintner pierces the cask in order to 
ascertain what is in it In this sense God tries or proves 
men : His motive is a good one : His object is to test 
and strengthen their faith. More frequently temptation 
means a solicitation to sin, such trial as is designed to 
injure the soul by inducing it to disobey God : its aim 
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being thus wholly bad. In this sense God tempteth not : 
He may permit temptation : He may overrule it : but it 
is absolutely contrary to His holy and blessed nature to 
seek by any means whatever to draw men to the com- 
mission of sin. Let no man therefore, either directly or 
indirectly, charge the blame of his sin upon God. * Let 
no man say, when he is tempted, I am tempted of God.' 

2. Secondly, T/ie real spring of temptation is in man. 

It is not in God. Neither is it in any thing which is 
external to man : in Satan, or in the world, or in wicked 
men. These may add greatly to the force of a tempta- 
tion ; they may bring fuel to the fire ; but they are not 
the fire itself : that is within. 

Thus every one knows, by his own experience, that 
when the doing of anything sinful is proposed to him, 
there is a debate within the soul whether it shall or shall 
not be done ; the decision is of the man himself. 

Again, every man knows that no external power can 
compel him to do a wrong thing. If it is done by com- 
pulsion, he is no longer a free agent : the consent of the 
will is necessary to constitute him a wrongdoer. 

Lastly, every man knows that with the san^e object 
proposed to him, and under the same circumstances, he 
may make a different choice at one time from that which 
he makes at another. 

From these considerations it is evident that the real 
seat and spring of temptation is not in external agents or 
circumstances, but in the man himself: if wrong be 
done, he, and he alone, is the doer of it 
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3. Observe, thirdly, T!ke steps and stages of tempta- 
tion. Great temptations seldom unmask themselves at 
the first. To do so would be to alarm the soul, to place 
it on its guard, to provoke resistance. Could the secret 
history of crime be written, it would be seen that the 
first approaches of temptation are always far removed 
firom the final goal Temptation breaks ground, as it 
were, at a distance from the fortress which it hopes to 
win : its approaches are stealthy and gradual : it takes 
the smaller positions first, and so prepares the way for 
the final assault. 

Thus St James : * Every man is tempted, when he 
is drawn away of his own lust, and enticed. Then when 
lust hath conceived, it bringeth forth sin ; and sin, when 
it is finished, bringeth forth death.' 

The word rendered ' lust' in this passage means pri- 
marily earnest desire : as when our Lord says, * With 
desire have I desired {evidvfila eweOvfirjara) to eat this 
passover . with you' (Luke, xxiL 15) : then in a bad sense, 
as it exists in fallen man, irregular unlawful desire : 
perhaps as South defines it, * the prime and commanding 
faculty of all, the will, as it is possessed and principled 
with sinful habits and depraved inclinations.'* 

Five steps or gradations are mentioned by St James, 
as those by which a temptation grows upon, and at 
length prevails over the soul : (i) Seduction : (ii) En- 
ticement : (iii) Consent : (iv) Commission ; (v) Comple- 

* South's Sermon on *The Depravity of the Will the Cause of 
Sin.' 
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tion. It is with the ej^lier stages of this process that we 
have now to do. 

L * Every man is tempted when he is drawn away of 
his own evil desire:' drawn away, or drawn out as a 
beast perhaps from its lair into a place where traps are 
set Evil addresses itself to man : desire is awakened : 
he hearkens to the proposal, and looks at it : his mind 
is thus diverted, drawn away from the contemplation of 
duty to the contemplation of something which is not his 
duty, but the opposite. 

ii. * And enticed.^ This is the next step. He is not 
only drawn aside, he is allured:* he dwells upon the 
proposal with pleasure, he reflects upon its advantages, 
feeds his imagination with it : the bait takes ; and his 
danger is now great. 

iiL * Then when desire hath conceived,^ The will 
consents. The man is not only drawn aside and allured, 
he makes his choice: and what follows is but the 
natural outcome of such consent. Thus temptation has 
prevailed : the man is brought under bondage to sin ; 
and sin, being thus perfected, brings forth death. 

These are the usual stages of temptation. Some 
very practical lessons are thus suggested to us. One 
obvious one is that we resist the first approaches of evil 
So obvious is this duty that it is hardly necessary to 
state it And yet how many fail at this very point 
They will only just look at the forbidden fruit : there is 

* Z€\ta(6iiwos, * enticed,' taken or caught with a bait ; from 
ZiX^apf * a bait.' 
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surely no harm in doing that much : they need not, they 
will not go a step further : nothing shall induce them 
even to desire, much less to take of it. Alas ! Achan saw 
the spoil, and when he saw he coveted: and when he 
coveted he took. (Josh. vii. 21.) What a parable is this! 
What a prophecy of unnumbered falls ! Beware then of 
trifling for a single moment with temptation. Stop the 
evil at once. Stamp out the spark directly you see it : 
do not wait until it has burned half the house down. 
You cannot check the approach of evil at too early a 
stage. 

Another inference to be drawn is that we must be 
prepared for the plausible arguments, the deceitful 
rhetoric of temptation. It is not by force, but by 
subtilty that temptation prevails. Its first object is to 
deceive, to cloak its real character : * The voice is Jacob's 
voice, but the hands are the hands of Esau.' Thus it 
seeks to bring duty into disfavour : to represent it as 
hard, irksome, and unreasonable. It magnifies the 
pleasure and the profit to be derived from wrongdoing, 
and makes it appear as a good ; yea, as the very, the 
true good of the soul. It ever holds out the promise of 
impunity. There shall be no detection, no punishment, 
no evil consequences : it says, as the Serpent said to 
Eve, * Ye shall not surely die.' These false reasonings are 
common enough. They enter more or less into every 
temptation. They have their seat in the heart itself, and 
the heart loves to listen to them. *A deceived heart 
hath turned him aside, that he cannot deliver his soul 
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(the will is enslaved) ; nor say, Is there not a lie in my 
right hand' (for the understanding is blinded) ? The 
word of God says of such an one, in the language of the 
Old Testament, * He feedeth on ashes ' (Isa. xliv. 20) ; 
in that of the New, *Thou fool !' (Luke, xii. 20.) 

Once more, seek to have the mind well stored with 
good and wholesome food : let your thoughts be occu- 
pied with things true and honourable, righteous and 
pure; things lovely in themselves, and of good report 
amongst good men ; things virtuous in the sight of God, 
and commended on earth by those who love Him. 
(See PhiL iv. 8.) Nature abhors a vacuum. So also 
does grace. The idle, the unoccupied soul invites 
temptation, and falls an easy prey to it But let the 
mind be garrisoned with truth : let it be occupied with 
the duties of an honourable calling, with the pursuits of 
literature, with plans of benevolence ; still more, with 
the truths of God's holy Word ; and temptation shall not 
easily force an entrance. * Thy word have I hid in mine 
heart, that I might not sin against thee.' I question much 
whether temptation has ever successfully assailed a true 
Christian, when the thought of Jesus Christ has been 
actively present in his mind. The power of a sancti- 
fying thought is great : it strengthens, it comforts, it 
protects : therefore * Sanctify the Lord Christ* in your 
hearts ' (i Pet. iil 15) : * And let him be your fear, and 
let him be your dread.' 

4. Fourthly, The Temptation itself varies with the 

* This is now regarded as the true text. 
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ever-changing circumstances of human life. What is a 
temptation to one man may not be so to another. What 
is a temptation at one period of life is not so at another. 
Nay, the same person who finds it easy to resist a 
temptation to-day, may, under altered circumstances, 
find it very difficult to resist the same temptation to- 
morrow. Temptation has a marvellous power of adapt- 

ng itself to the character, the position, the habits of the 
individual : it is as though it possessed secret intelligence 
of the weak point in the defences, and knew exactly 
when and where to deliver the assault. Speaking gener- 
ally, however, temptation usually proceeds upon the same 
well-known lines in each stage of our existence. The 
indulgence of self, for example, is through life one of 
the master temptations of the soul. The lust of the 
flesh, the lust which the eye begets by its unhallowed 
gazing, the vain-glorious pride of life, the pride of table, 
furniture, equipage, income, rank (See i John, iL i6); 
all aim at the gratification and exaltation of self. Man 
is for ever seeking to turn stones into bread, not that he 
may therewith feed the hungry, but that he may feed and 
glorify himself. And this temptation follows a man even 
into the religious life. He has conquered, or thinks he 
has conquered, the grosser forms of fleshly indulgence ; 
but he finds, after years perhaps of Christian experience, 
that money, the table, the love of ease and pleasure, 
the pride of position, the thirst for human applause still 
influence him. Nor is the Christian free from tempta- 

ion to presumption. Does he never presume on God's 
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mercy? Does he never venture upon scenes which he 
knows to be pregnant with temptation ; does he never 
approach the brink of danger ; does he never cast him- 
self from some pinnacle, in the expectation that the 
supporting arm will not be withheld ? This, surely, is 
to tempt God. Whilst all will allow that the life-long 
conflict between the claims of things seen and things 
unseen, the present and the future, the world and God, 
never ceases within the souL We may think the battle 
epded : we may feel confident that whatever else may 
await us, these old temptations can never reappear. But 
we are never safe from. attack : and we must always lay 
to heart the Apostolic warning, * Let him that thinketh 
he standeth, take heed lest he fall.' 

If there be any special distinction between temptation 
in early and in later life, it would seem to consist mainly 
in this ; that in the former the approach is more open, in 
the latter more concealed : in the former it is by direct 
attack, in the latter by a turning movement as it were ; 
more strategy is required, greater skill in deceiving and 
surprising the soul. Thus the very sins to which men are 
tempted in later life are chiefly those which are hidden 
from view : the love of money, jealousy, ambition, dis- 
content, hard thoughts of God, the canker of worldliness. 
The outward life may be reputable, moral, religious. 
But beneath the cloak of social respectability, of pro- 
fessional industry and success, there may lie concealed 
much hidden evil, with which the heart is in league, and 
which lives on unrebuked and unresisted. The artifices 
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of temptation, require therefore to be carefully watched 
and opposed. We need divine wisdom to discern, and 
divine strength to resist the encroachments of evil. There 
must be an honest purpose to stand firm in our resist- 
ance even to the end. 

II. Deliverance from Temptation the privilege 
OF the righteous. 

* The Lord knoweth how to deliver the godly out of 
temptations :' implying that both the mode of deliverance 
and the power to effect it belong to God. St. Paul, in 
his first Epistle to the Corinthians (x. 13), expands this 
idea. No temptation he declares is superhuman and 
beyond man's power of resistance: the faithful God 
Himself will not allow us to be tempted beyond the 
limits of endurance : nay, further, he will with each 
temptation provide the special way of escape (t^v eKJ^tnv, 
the way out), that we may be able to bear it. Tempta- 
tion therefore has its limit, beyond which it cannot pass : 
temptation moreover invariably leaves a way of escape 
open ; the believer's soul is never completely invested ; 
it may always reach the place of safety. The various 
ways of deliverance may perhaps be reduced to these 
three: (i.) The being kt^t from temptation, as the 
church of Philadelphia was. (il ) The being supported 
under it, as Joseph was. (iii.) The being brought out of 
it, as St. Peter was after his fall. 

i. Of these the first, deliverance by ^2cj oi Preventiotiy 
is the happiest and the best. * Because thou hast kept 
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the word of my patience, I also will keep thee from the 
hour of temptation.* (Rev. iil 10.) *The hour of temp- 
tation ' would seem to be any season in which temptation 
assumes peculiar strength and intensity : when, from 
whatever cause, it bursts with its full force upon us ; and 
breaking down our ordinary means of resistance threatens 
to overwhelm and destroy us. Joseph, Achan, David, 
Gehazi, Peter, knew well what is meant by * the hour of 
temptation.' Now it is an unspeakable mercy to be kept 
from this * hour.* God can do so in various ways. He 
can remove the sources of temptation far from, us : or He 
can keep us at a distance from the danger : or He can so 
change the circumstances of our lives, that what might 
have proved an almost irresistible temptation loses its 
power against us. We certainly do not know, we possibly 
never shall know, how much we owe to the overruling 
providence, the preventing grace of God. The divine 
choice often differs widely from our own. We long, it 
may be, for a condition of life very unlike that which God 
has allotted to us. But are we sure that we are fitted for 
it ? Are we sure that wealth, position, power would not 
bring with them trials which might overwhelm us ? Is 
not that the happiest state which least exposes us to tempt- 
ation? Distance from danger is the strongest fence 
against it : and contentment with our lot is as wise as it 
is praiseworthy. Let every Christian learn to thank God 
for the unseen deliverances vouchsafed to hint 

ii But there are those who have to some extent come 
under the power of temptation ; and in whose case the 
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deliverance needed in the deliverance of support. Thus 
Joseph in Egypt, Moses at the court of Pharaoh, David 
when persecuted by Saul, were placed in circumstances 
of peculiar spiritual danger ; and unless the strong arm 
of God had upheld them, they most assuredly would 
have fallen. 

We must be careful however to distinguish between 
temptation which finds us in the path of duty, and that 
which our own self-will has brought upon us. We may, 
we often do, thrust ourselves needlessly into danger; 
without any call from on high we enter upon some scene 
'where Satan dwelleth;' we thus voluntarily place our- 
selves under the power of temptation. What right have 
we to expect divine support then ? Whose is the fault, 
if we fall ? Far different is it when our steps have been 
ordered by God : He who has brought us into danger 
will surely effect our deliverance. The inference is plain : 
that we should avoid all scenes, and they are many, which, 
if not actually sinful, may easily become occasions to sin. 
The atmosphere of such places is charged with the elec- 
tricity of vice, and in frequenting them we deprive our- 
selves by our own act of all right to the divine protection. 
^ Avoid it, pass not by it, turn from it, and pass away.' 

iii. There are those, lastly, over whom temptation 
has prevailed. I refer now to godly persons : and it is a 
sorrowful fact that they even are sometimes surprised and 
drawn into the ways of sin. That they cannot live on 
under the dominion of sin may be safely affirmed ; just 
for example as a human being cannot continue to exist 
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under water. But sin may for a while prevail against 
them. Such persons need deliverance, and deliverance 
in their case must be the deliverance of rescue. The 
covenant mercy of God is engaged on their behalf: the 
prevailing intercession of Christ secures their faith from 
extinction {*I have prayed for thee that thy faith fail 
not'): the rescue therefore shall be effected. But how ? 
By chastisement ; by sharp and severe discipline ; leading 
the soul to deep humiliation, genuine sorrow for sin, true 
repentance. In the case of the ungodly, the penal con- 
sequences of sin may be deferred to another world : of 
such it may often be said even to the end of life, * These 
prosper in the world, these have riches in possession. 
But the chastisement of wrong-doing overtakes the 
righteous in this life. He has to spell out here below the 
fundamental lesson, that * Whatsoever a man soweth that 
shall he also reap.' If he allies himself to evil, that 
alliance must be dissolved. The process of deliverance 
may be, it often is, a very painful one : but divine love 
and faithfulness secure the final result. * As many as I 
love, I rebuke and chasten : be zealous, therefore, and 
repent.' 

To sum up what has been said. There is a way into 
temptation, which it is our duty to avoid : there is a way 
out ^temptation, which it is our wisdom to follow. Our 
supreme safety lies in the faithfulness of our God and 
Father, in the prevailing intercession of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and in the abiding presence of 'jhe Holy Spirit : 
but we must never forget that, as the spring of all tempta- 
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tion is within, there can be no real safety apart from 
'watchfulness and prayer. God is faithful, but He expects 
His people to be watchful : God has promised all neces- 
sary grace, but for this He will be inquired of by them. 
The end is sure : but we must pursue that end in the 
way of God*s appointment. In dealing with this grave 
subject we can hardly go beyond, let us take heed that we 
never fall short of, the Redeemer's counsel : * Watch, and 
pray, that ye enter not into temptation : the spirit indeed 
is willing, but the flesh is weak.' 



The Collect for the Fourth Sunday after the Epiphany, 

O God, who knowest us to be set in the midst of so 
many and great dangers, that by reason of the frailty of 
our nature we cannot always stand upright ; Grant to us 
■such strength and protection, as may support us in all 
dangers, and carry us through all temptations ; through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

AND EXPERIENCE, HOPE. 

' tSTl^etefote !iemg: jaitiUtn b? fattti, toe l^ade peace biit)) ^oQ 
tl^rougl^ our Horn 3le]$u0 €1^tiiit : !)if tailbom a{0o toe f^aDe acce]$i$ 
))19 fattl^ into tf^isi grace tol^crein toe fttano, ann rejoice in |)ope 
of tl^e glori? of ^00* Enn not onl]^ Ko, !iut toe glori? in tri!iu« 
{ationi$ aUo : Iknotoing tf^at tribuiation toorlfeetl^ patience ^ ann 
patience, experiences ano ejcperience, tiope^ ano f^ope msiktt^ 
not afd^amen 3 becauiete ttie lobe of ^00 in a^tn abroan in out 
l^earti$ !i? tl^e l^ol^ (2S>l^o]$t, ijn^ic^ tis giDen unto uiet/ 

Rom. v. 1-5. 

We have reached a point in this inquiry at which I may ap- 
peal to the Christian experience of my readers. You know 
something, I assume, of the trials and difficulties, the joys 
and ^^sorrows, the hopes and prospects, of the Christian 
life. There was a time at which that life lay before you 
as an untrodden path : you could have said of it, as was 
said of the Israelites at the passage of the Jordan, we 
*have not passed this way heretofore:' but now the way 
has been tried, it has perhaps been long used, and you 
know it, not by report or hearsay only, but by experience. 
Now I want you to turn this fact to good account, — to 
make use of the territory already won as a vantage-ground 
from which to press forward to higher attainments, and 
to realize more thoroughly your Christian hopes and re- 
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sponsibilides. We are sorry scholars if we learn nothing 
from the past : and life is little better than a treadmill, if 
we have no sure prospect in the future. What are we if 
we are not the children of hope ? 

* Auspicious hope ! in thy sweet garden grow 
Wreaths for each toil, a chaim for every woe.' 

Campbell. 

Dark indeed is that future, which is not lighted up with 
the hope of immortality : sad the outlook of those, who 
caimot * rejoice in hope of the glory of God.' 

In the passage placed at the head of this chapter, the 
two thoughts are linked together. * Experience worketh 
hope.' There is a close connesdon between them. They 
illustrate and confirm each other. The Apostle is 
speaking of the blessed consequences of justification. 
* Being justified by faith,' two results follow : peace with 
God, and a joyous hope of eternal blessedness in his 
presence, (w. i, 2.) But the thought occurs that tribu- 
lation is too often the lot of God's people. Can this 
be regarded as a proof of His favour ? Is it not rather 
an unmixed evil? Nay, answers the Apostle, we can 
triumph even in tribulations; knowing that tribulation 
has its uses : it affords opportimity for the exercise of a 
brave and patient endurance : endurance worketh ex- 
perience, and experience confirms and strengthens hope : 
a hope which disappoints us not ; for the manifestation 
of God's love in the comfort and support which He sup- 
plies, assures us more and more that we are the objects 
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of his favour, and that we shall one day reap the full 
enjo)rment of the promised^ good (w. 3-5.) Such are 
the links in the chain of blessings which issue from 
Christian trial. Tribulation worketh patience : patience 
experience : experience hope. 

Experience is thus presented to us under two aspects : 
(i) as the fruit of tribulation patiently and bravely borne: 
(ii) as the food of hope, a hope that maketh not 
ashamed. 

I. Experience the fruit of patience. 

Every one will admit that tribulation has a testing and 
a probing power. It searches a man out, and reveals his 
true character. In ordinary life we speak of an untried 
man, as one who may possess the most valuable qualities, 
but who has never been put to the test : the gold may be 
there, but without trial its presence cannot be surely 
known either to the man himself or to others. Now in 
the domain of religion, tribulation, SXlxpig, that which 
presses upon and afflicts the spirit, puts the Christian on 
his trial, tests the reality of his faith and hope, and tends 
to bring out his real character. 

In some cases no doubt tribulation worketh im- 
patience : it irritates and provokes the spirit, and begets 
hard ^nd angry thoughts of God. There is no innate 
power in tribulation to soften, much less to convert the 
heart : and many a man emerges from a heavy affliction, 
crushed indeed but not subdued, complaining bitterly of 
his lot, and confirmed in his habit of ungodliness. 

R 
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With the true Christian it is different. Rebellious 
thoughts may arise in his heart : but they are soon 
silenced : the better mind prevails : he submits, he en- 
dures. Tribulation worketh patience, endurance, brave 
endurance : for the idea of courage is contained in the 
the word vironov^.* Instend of flying before the storm 
with a craven spirit, or giving way to querulous com- 
plaints, the Christian recognizes in tribulation the wise 
and loving hand of his God ; and though darkness may 
for a while prevail, he bravely bears the shock, and goes 
resolutely forward in the path of duty. 

But many lessons are learned in this school of en- 
durance : the Christian comes forth from it a well-tried, a 
proved man. The effect of patient endurance is * ex- 
perience.' We must distinguish experience from ex- 
periment. Experiment is a single trial, a single opera- 
tion, designed to discover some unknown truth, or to 
establish one already discovered. The man of science 
tests his every theory by experiment Experience is the 
result of experiment, and of the knowledge derived from 

* * In this noble word there always appears in the New Testa- 
ment a background of avZptia (manly vigour and courage) ; it 
does not mark merely the endurance, or even the patience, but the 
perseverantiam, the brave patience, with which the Christian con- 
tends against the various hindrances, persecutions, and temptations 
that befall him in his conflict with the inward and outward world.' 
(Ellicott on I Thess. i. 3.) 

The man ^iro/u^vei, who, under a great siege of trials, bears 
up, and does not lose heart or courage. (See Trench's Synonyms ^ 
Part II. pp. 12, 13.) 
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it. Thus the endurance of tribulation worketh in the 
soul an experimental knowledge of the truths which it 
either did not possess before, or possessed but im- 
perfectly. The word ^oki/jlyI may indeed mean some- 
thing in advance of experience ; viz. the * proof which 
results from it. It is as in the testing of metals : you 
apply the test : the result is a separation of the false 
from the true, and an experimental knowledge of the 
true : thus you arrive at proof : the gold has stood the 
test, and henceforth carries on it the stamp of its own 
genuineness. But whatever be the precise meaning of 
the expression, whether it be experimental knowledge, 
or experimental proof, the result of such knowledge; 
there can be no doubt that at least two important lessons 
are learned in the school of tribulation bravely and 
patiently endured : a deeper knowledge of our own weak- 
ness and sinfulness ; and a deeper knowledge of the love 
and faithfulness of God. 

Tribulation may not be the first or only means of 
creating self-knowledge : but it greatly helps to deepen 
and enlarge that knowledge. It finds out the weak 
points in our armour; it reveals defects not hitherto 
supposed to exist; it often shows that we had little 
claim to virtues, of which we thought ourselves possessed. 
It proves that temper, once thought to have been brought 
under control, is capable of being easily provoked into 

bitterness : it proves that jealousy only wants an object 
on which to fasten itself: that the spirit of self-indul- 
gence, though conquered in one form, will often reappear 
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in another : that the love of money, is not cured by large 
gifts out of our abundance, or by the most generous 
intentions of posthumous benevolence. It proves often 
that faith, which seemed strong in our prosperity, faints 
under the shock of adverse fortune : that hope, bright 
and active beneath the summer sky, is ready to perish 
when the storms of winter are upon us : that love can 
sometimes hardly bear the strain of severe trial, and 
threatens to forsake us in the hour in which we need it 
most. Thus tribulation teaches us to know ourselves 
better than we did before — it proves, it humbles, it 
refines. False confidence disappears : boasting is heard 
no more: self-renunciation becomes complete and 
thorough, and we walk ' softly ' all the days of our 
life. 

But tribulation also leids to a deeper insight into 
the love and faithfiilness of God. If we find out some 
of the dross which cleaves to us, we find out also the 
reality of that grace which controls and comforts us. 
If Christian experience teaches a man anything, it 
teaches him that God is faithful, merciful, loving. It 
is in tribulation that the Christian learns to know God : 
* I have heard of thee by the hearing of the ear : but 
now mine eye seeth thee.' In such seasons he will some- 
times learn more of God in a single day, or even in a 
single hour, than he has ever learned before. The soul 
turns resolutely from the world, and unfolds itself before 
God. Light enters : the love of God is shed abroad 
in the heart : doubts are removed : unbelief is rebuked. 
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and the heart * rejoices with joy unspeakable and full of 
glory.' Thus can the Christian * glory in tribulation 
also : knowing that tribulation worketh patience ; and 
patience experience.' 

But there is another sequence. 

II. Experience the food of hope. 

Experience becomes to the Christian a form of proof ; 
and, as such, it nourishes and strengthens hope. Christ- 
ian hope dates indeed from the beginning of the 
Christian life : the believer, on believing, knows God 
as the God of hope : he may at once rejoice in hope, 
for he believes the promise which is its sure foundation. 
The thief upon the cross could have had little or no 
experience : and yet he must have died in hope. Still it 
is easy to see that hope is confirmed and strengthened, 
when a part fulfilment of the promise has taken place. 

No sooner was the promise made to Abraham that 
God would make of him a great nation, and that in him 
should all the families of the earth be blessed, than 
Abraham believed the promise, and hoped for its fulfil- 
ment. But his hope at the outset was only the hope of 
faith. Afterwards a son was born to him : the promise 
began to be fulfilled : he had proof, tangible proof, that 
God's word was true, and his hope became the hope of 
experience. 

So with Israel in the wilderness. Hope sprang into 
being with the call of Moses : from that moment every 
true-hearted Hebrew, to whom the tidings came, might 
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look forward to the conquest of Canaan with the hope of 
faith. But every manifestation of divine power would 
strengthen that hope. Each day in which the cloudy 
pillar glided slowly before them ; each night in which the 
fiery column lighted up the .Arabian sand ; each day's 
supply of the bread from heaven, — each gift of the living 
water, would furnish to all pious Israelites an experi- 
mental proof that their fathers' God was with them, and 
that the promised land would be reached at last. Ex- 
perience thus became to them the food of hope : and the 
hope of faith, as in the case of their great ancestor, 
gradually ripened into the hope of experience. 

So should it ever be with the Christian. • There have 
been notable instances indeed in which experience has 
been forgotten or ignored, and despondency if not 
despair has taken the place of hope. Thus David forgot 
his many deliverances, his marvellous experience of the 
loving care of God, and, at the very time at which the 
persecution he endured was drawing to a close, burst 
forth with the sorrowful complaint, * I shall now perish 
one day by the hand of Saul.' Elijah, alarmed by the 
threats of Jezebel, fled for his life. Had he forgotten the 
past : the food brought him by the ravens, the meal that 
wasted not, the oil that never failed ? Had he forgotten 
the descent of fire upon the sacrifice, the defeat of the false 
prophets, the answered prayer, and the abundant rain ? 
Of him it could not be said, as he fled far away to the 
solitudes of Horeb, that ' experience worketh hope.' Yet 
who does not see in these examples of failure a true 
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picture of human inconsistency? The despondency of 
the hopeful, the cowardice of the brave serve to show us 
the weakness of our nature, and that it is by grace, and 
by grace only, that we can hope to stand. 

Still it holds true that experience rightly interpreted 
is the food of hope. I say rightly interpreted: for it is by 
a wrong interpretation of God's dealings with us ; by 
dwelling upon the one dark providence, in forgetfulness 
of the many hours of sunshine ; by refusing to see that 
there may be love in the hand which strikes, and wisdom 
in the withholding of some longed-for good ; that we often 
make our own hearts sadder than they need be, and 
deprive ourselves of the consolations which of right be- 
long to us. 

Christian experience has ample stores, from which to 
draw its arguments. The new birth of the soul is an 
event, which though hidden in its processes, is patent in 
its results. Regeneration is not the work of man, but of 
God. It produces a marked change in the life of him 
who is the subject of it. Old things pass away : he is, 
and he knows himself to be, a new creation. Is this 
experience worth nothing? Does it carry with it no proof 
that Christianity itself is of God, and that the true 
Christian is himself born of God? I doubt whether 
Christians lay sufficient stress upon the fact of their 
regeneration. They must not indeed rest satisfied with 
it; as though all were accomplished. It is the beginning 
not the end of Christian life. But it has supreme value, 
not only for what it is in itself, but also for what it proves, 
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for the unimpeachable evidence it furnishes of the reality 
of grace, and of God's saving mercy to the individual 
believer. When Christians therefore write hard and 
bitter things against themselves ; when, while holding 
fast the fact of their regeneration, they yet regard them- 
selves as shut out from the divine favour, they contra- 
dict the lessons of experience. Their reasonings may be 
rational enough, but they are not logical : the premises 
are right, but the conclusions they draw from them are 
wrong: and I sometimes think that there are mental 
diseases which need not so much the counsel of the 
spiritual physician, as a careful study of the early Books 
of Euclid. Many Christians need to be taught the first 
principles of reasoning. Such teaching would be useful 
for this, if for nothing else, that it would help them to 
draw true lessons from the past, and experience would 
promote hope rather than despondency. 

But it is not only with the djawn of life that the 
Christian has to deal : there is a catena of experimental 
proof running through the whole of that life, any one link 
of which may furnish him with the evidence he needs. 
Just as in some cause in our law-courts, in which the 
title to a great estate is in dispute, a scrap of paper con- 
cealed in a secret drawer, a fragment of writing dragged 
forth from some hidden recess, may supply the missing 
link in the chain of proof, and secure the ancestral estate 
to its rightful owners : so may one single experience of 
God's mercy, called bacl^ to recollection, chase away the 
broodings of despair, and revive hope in the believer's 
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heart. Tribulation in the past has been bravely borne : 
endurance has become proof: and now, in some dark 
and difficult passage of his life, he may well fall back 
upon the past, and find in it such evidences of the faith- 
fulness and love of God ss shall banish fear from the 
mind, and re-establish in him the hope of immortality. 

One of the most consolatory of the Messianic pro- 
phecies is that of Isaiah (ch. Ixi. i, 2), 'The Spirit of the 
Lord God is upon me ; because the Lord hath anointed 

me to comfort all that mourn.* It reveals Christ 

to us as the Comforter of His people, the true Consola- 
tion of Israel. But this is a promise which is capable of 
verification ; and which has been abundantly verified by 
the saints of God. Vain is it to look for comfort by 
flying from the cause of sorrow : vain is it even to court 
relief by the active employment of the mind : we must 
face our sorrows, and nerve our hearts to bear them. 
Tribulation should be met, not by flight, but by endurance. 
Let this be done in a submissive, patient, trustful, and 
yet manly spirit, and the Lord will in His own time fulfil 
the old prophetic word : He will * comfort all that mourn.' 
He comforts those that mourn over sin by bringing them 
into oneness with the mind of God upon the great 
question of salvation : penitent, believing, converted, — 
their hearts are opened to the consolations of the Gospel, 
and they exchange the spirit of heaviness for the garment 
of praise. He comforts those that mourn under affliction, 
by bringing them into oneness with the mind of God in 
the difficult question of Christian discipline : the will sub- 
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mits : the will approves : the will is at one with the will 
of God. The blow may be felt : it may never cease to 
be felt : but the heart is at rest. Nor is this the only 
method by which the Lord comforts the afflicted He 
gives to them that mourn such a sense of His presence 
as well-nigh swallows up every other thought. * I will not 
leave you comfortless: I will come to you:' and He 
does come to His sorrowing people, in the power of the 
Holy Ghost, with such an assurance of His tenderness 
and of His love, as enables them to say, * Most gladly 
therefore will I rather glory in my infirmities, that the 
power of Christ may rest upon me.' 

All this is within the reach of Christian experience. 
Sorrow, as we all know, is a very real thing : but equally 
real is the comfort which Christ imparts. He may not 
altogether remove the sources of sorrow, but He supplies 
the grace which enables us to bear it ; and in so doing 
He gives us a pledge of our final deliverance, a foretaste 
of that resurrection state in which comfort shall be per- 
fected, in which * God shall wipe away all tears from our 
eyes.' Thus once more ' Tribulation worketh patience ', 
and patience experience ; and experience hope.' 

We must not indeed forget that the divine promise is 
the true ground of Christian hope : * in hope of eternal 
life, which God, that cannot lie, promised before the 
world began.' (Tit. i. 2. See also Heb. vL 16-20.) 
Christian hope is from the beginning to the end of life 
the hope of faith. All we claim for experience is that it 
nourishes and strengthens hope : the part fulfilment of the 
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promise is a pledge of its complete fulfilment : the first- 
fruits are a foretaste of the harvest : and the experienced 
believer stands, at least he ought to stand, on firmer 
ground, as day by day he realizes more and more the 
faithfulness and love of God. 

Some persons, I know, object to the expression, ex- 
perimental religion. But of what value is religion if it is 
not experimental ? Christianity is not a myth, looming 
obscurely out from amid the shadows of a remote past : 
it is not a mere collection of mysterious dogmas gathered 
together by the wit and ingenuity of man : it is the reve- 
lation of a personal God, the promise of an abiding pre- 
sence : and he who receives it becomes another man, and 
walks henceforth in a power which is divine. It is 
essentially an experimental religion. It comes to us 
attested by conclusive evidence, and upon the ground of 
that evidence it demands our faith. But it does more : 
it gives substantial and continuous proof of its reality, 
and thus appeals to our experience. As Joshua said to 
the Israelites after the conquest of Canaan, * Ye know in 
all your hearts, and in all your souls, that not one thing 
hath failed of all the good things which the Lord your 
God spake concerning you ; all are come to pass unto 
you, not one thing hath failed thereof (Josh, xxiii. 14) : 
so may it be said to the believer in each stage of his 
journey ; not one thing hath failed of all the good things 
which the Lord your God spake concerning you. Failure 
there may have been ; but it has not been on God's part. 
From Him you have received all, and more than all you 
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can have hoped for. You stand therefore not only upon 
the ground of faith, but also upon the ground of experi- 
ence. You * know whom you have believed,* not only 
because He has promised, but also because He has ful- 
filled His promise. You have * tasted ' as well as be- 
lieved * that the Lord is good :' and you know with a 
knowledge which is based upon deep personal experience 
of his grace, that * Blessed is the man that trusteth in 
him.' 

Such then is the height of assurance to which the 
wave of tribulation is designed to lift the believer. The 
brave, patient endurance of trial has a value far beyond 
the immediate result It carries with it a present proof 
that the enabling grace is divine. But it also accumulates 
such proof for future use. There may be no such thing 
as a reserve of grace : our prayer is ' Give us day by day 
our daily bread :' but there are reserves of evidence, 
which may do us good service as occasion shall demand. 
The thought was present in Jacob's mind when he said 
* The God which fed me all my life long, unto this day, 
the Angel which redeemed me from all evil, bless the 
lads.' (Gen. xlviii. 15, 1 6.) It is the idea which under- 
lies the argument of St Paul : * He that spared not his 
own Son, but delivered him up for us all, how shall he 
not with him also freely give us all things.' (Rom. viiL 
32.) The larger gift includes the lesser. If God hath 
not withholden his own Son, and of that unspeakable 
gift we have certain proof, He will not fail to bestow upon 
His people the grace which makes that gift efficacious. 
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And we surely, who live far down the avenue of time, 
and can trace the footprints of divine love in every page 
of every saintly history, can argue with an ever-growing 
confidence from the past to the future, and even gather 
from the tribulations of God's people no inconclusive 
evidence that our hope is siure. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

DIVINE ELECTION. 

' ZU t%at t%t JTatlfter gitietlft me jet^ian come to me y ann 1)im 
tlfeat cometlft to me 31 toiH in no toijJe cajJt out.'— John, vi. 37. 

* We are saved by hope.' But does the thought never 
sadden the Christian's heart, that the heaven of his hope 
may never be his ? We are doomed to disappointment 
upon earth : the fairest prospects are often blighted : 
the prize we toil for is lost at the last. May not this be 
our lot in the eternal future ? If there be any truth in 
the poet's words, 

* I know not yet the promised bliss — 
Know not if I shall win or miss,' 

is not effort practically useless, may not our dearest hope 
prove to be vain? Does Revelation then furnish no 
solution of this difficulty ? Does it contain no truth cal- 
culated to banish anxiety, and to bring assurance to a 
doubting mind ? 

This is a question which well deserves consideration. 
It leads us indeed into some of the deep things of Gk)d. 
It lands us on the verge of mysteries, which are as yet 
incapable of solution. But if * secret things belong unto 
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the Lord our God : those things which are revealed be- 
long unto us, and to our children for ever.' 

I invite you to a careful and candid examination of 
the truths set forth in the seventeenth Article of the 
Church of England. Do not be afraid of such words as 
predestination and election : you will find them, or their 
equivalents, in the Bible : they would not be there if 
God did not design them for use. The abuse of a 
doctrine is no argument against the right and proper 
use of it. The fact that many turn God's best gifts into 
poison does not invalidate the statement that * every 
creature of God is good, and nothing to be refused, if it 
be received with thanksgiving.' 

The doctrines of God's sovereignty on the one 
hand, and of the freedom of man's will on the other, 
are plainly taught in the word of God. There is a 
divine, and there is a human side, in man's salvation. 
Scripture bears constant testimony to the fact that all 
believers are chosen and called of God, and that their 
whole spiritual life, in its origin, progress, and com- 
pletion, is from Him: whilst on the other hand its 
testimony is no less clear, that He * will have all men to 
be saved,' and that ample provision has been made for 
their salvation. 

It may be impossible for us to reconcile these two 
truths: indeed all attempts to bridge over the gulf 
between them are for the present useless. * Neverthe- 
less the foundation of God standeth sure, having this 
seal : The Lord knoweth them that are his. And, 
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Let every one that nameth the name of Christ depart 
from iniquity.' (2 Tim. iL 19.) The mysteriousness of 
a doctrine is no ground for its rejection, and we may be 
sure that whatever God hath revealed, He hath revealed 
* for our profit.' 

The seventeenth Article treats * of Predestination and 
Electioa' It will be my object to point out what our 
Church does teach, and, as is of almost equal importance, 
what it does not teach upon this important and difficult 
subject : and also to show how closely its teaching agrees 
with that of the word of God. 

The Article declares, first, the Purpose of God in 
eternity : secondly, the Fulfilment of that purpose in 
time : thirdly, the Comfort which the doctrine affords 
to those who view it rightly, and its Danger to the 
'curious and carnal,' who turn it from its proper 
use : and lastly, the need of Caution in the reception of 
the doctrine, lest we should narrow the terms of re- 
demption, and restrict the universality of the Gospel 
offer. 

I. The purpose of God is thus described : 
* Predestination to life is the everlasting purpose of 
God, whereby (before the foundations of the world were 
laid) He hath constantly decreed by His counsel secret 
to- us, to deliver from curse and damnation those whom 
He hath chosen in Christ out of mankind, and to bring 
them by Christ to everlasting salvation, as vessels made 
to honour.' 
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The world in which we live is God's world : we are 
His creatures : and it is impossible for any person to 
read the Bible with attention, without perceiving that in 
it the Almighty is everywhere represented as taking an 
immediate interest in the affairs of men. Now in this 
interference on the part of God, are we to believe that 
He acts with a plan or without one ; that He is guided 
by counsel and purpose, or acts only as chance may lead 
or emergency require ? Christianity, though not Christ- 
ianity only, teaches that God acts according to purpose, 
* the purpose of Him who worketh all things after the 
counsel of his own will' (Eph. L 11.) 'Known unto 
God are all his works, from the beginning of the world.' 
(Acts, XV. 18.) And thus predestination, or the deter- 
mining purpose of God, is a truth which all believers 
in the Bible must accept. But this determining purpose 
is said in the Article to involve choice or election^ the 
choice of certain persons out of mankind to be delivered 
from curse and damnation, and to be brought by Christ 
to everlasting salvation. 

It is around this truth that controversy has waged 
some of its most bitter warfare. From the earliest ages 
there have been those who, jealous of the divine honour, 
and deeply convinced of the weakness and the wicked- 
ness of man, have so isolated and exaggerated the 
Sovereignty of God as practically to ignore and super- 
sede the responsibility of man : whilst on the other 
hand men, conscious of the freedom of their own wills, 
and alive to the danger of treating man as a mere 

s 
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machine, have placed too high an estimate upon human 
ability, and done dishonour to the sovereignty of grace. 
These disputes culminated in the sixteenth century in 
the persons of Calvin and Arminius. 

The doctrine of Calvin upon the point in question 
is that from eternity God predestinated a chosen few to 
final salvation and glory, and that against all others the 
way of life was by the same decree barred, and their 
salvation rendered an impossibility — a doctrine indeed 
which Calvin considered himself to be logically bound 
to accept, but which he characterised as decretum horri- 
bile. 

The doctrine of Arminius is, that from eternity God 
predestinated a certain fixed number to glory ; in this 
agreeing with Calvin : but that this decree was in con- 
sequence of God's foreknowledge that those so pre- 
determined would make a good use of the grace given 
them ; and that, foreseeing the faith and holiness of in- 
dividuals. He ordered His decrees accordingly. 

In her views of this deep subject, the Church of 
England is neither Calvinistic nor Arminian : her aim 
at least is to be Scriptural. As opposed to Calvin, 
she altogether excludes the doctrine of reprobation. 
The assertion that certain persons are chosen to con- 
demnation is nowhere found in her Articles, her Ho- 
milies, or her Liturgy. Such doctrine appears to be 
utterly at variance with the revealed character of God, 
who 'willeth not that any should perish, but that all 
should come to repentance,' and is virtually condemned 
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by our Lord in the twenty-fifth chapter of St Matthew, 
where he describes the King as saying to * them on his 
right hand, Come ye blessed of my Father, inherit the 
kingdom prepared for you from the foundation of the 
world j' but adds, 'Then shall he say also unto them on 
his left hand, Depart from me, ye cursed, into everlast- 
ing fire, prepared (not for you, but) for the devil and his 
angels.' (Matt. xxv. 34, 41.) 

As opposed to Arminius, our Church refers the 
cause or ground of God's election, not to the foreseen 
faith of His people, but to His own good pleasure. His 
counsel secret to us. 

Our Church, then, holds the doctrine of election. 
But the question arises, to what are the people of God 
chosen or elected? Admitting the fact of a divine 
election, which few will be found to deny : admitting 
the ground of that election to be the secret counsel of 
God, which few members of our Church will call in 
question : we have to ascertain the true idea to be at- 
tached to the action itself : is it an election to grace^ or 
an election to glory 1 an election of collective bodies of 
Christians to Church privileges, or an election oi par- 
ticular persons to everlasting life ? The controversy, so 
far as it exists in our own Church, is perhaps very 
much narrowed to this point 

Many persons of deep learning and piety think that 
they best follow the teaching of Scripture and the dictates 
of reason, by viewing the revealed purpose of God as an 
election to Church privileges : and they regard the elect 
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as identical with the baptized, t.e., with the professing 
Church of Christ throughout the world They argue from 
the Old Testament that the whole Jewish nation was 
chosen of God to be His peculiar people : 'Thou art an 
holy people unto the Lord thy God : the Lord thy God 
hath chosen thee to be a special people unto himself, 
above all people that are upon the face of the earth' 
(DeuL viL 6): and that this choice was to temporal 
blessing and spiritual privilege, but not to everlasting life. 
In the same way they argue that it is the purpose of God 
under the Christian dispensation to offer salvation to all 
men, and that all who accept that offer and become 
members of His Church by baptism are to be regarded as 
the objects of the divine choice, are in fact the elect 
people of God. 

That the Christian, no less than the Jewish Church, 
has been chosen to blessing and privilege will scarcely be 
denied : but the question is, whether this adequately 
explains the divine purpose ; whether, so to speak, it 
exhausts the divine counsel in election. Admitting an 
election of collective bodies of Christians to external 
privileges, does not our Church, does not Scripture teach, 
an election also of persons to eternal salvation ? Look at 
the Article : the very first words go far to decide the 
question. * Predestination to Life.' Not predestination 
to office : not predestination to Church privileges or out- 
ward means of grace : but * predestination to life.' And 
should these opening words not be considered conclusive, 
the Church goes on to declare that the predestination of 
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which she speaks is *the everlasting purpose of God .... 
to deliver from curse and damnation those whom he hath 
chosen in Christ out of mankind. ' Now it seems evident 
that if the compilers of our Article had intended to refer 
only to Church election, they would scarcely have em- 
ployed such terms as these ; for they must have known 
that many who were in the enjoyment of the outward 
ordinances of religion might eventually make shipwreck 
of their faith. When therefore they say that the predesti- 
nation of which they speak is *a predestination to life;' 
and the election which they describe, a choice *out of 
mankind' of those whom God will 'deliver from curse 
and damnation, and bring by Christ to everlasting 
salvation;' it would seem that the election spoken 
of by our Church must be a personal election, an 
election not merely to grace, but to glory. 

But is this doctrine borne out by Scripture ? In the 
Jewish Church all were not truly 'Israel,' which were *of 
Israel:' there was ever a 'remnant,' but it was 'according 
to the election of grace.' (Rom. ix. 6; xL 5.) It was so 
then. It is so now. I refer not to passages in the 
Apostolic Epistles, because their application to the 
doctrine in question is disputed. I limit my proof to the 
words of our Lord Himself. ' All that the Father giveth 
me shall come to me.' ' This is the Father's will which 
hath sent me, that of all which he hath given me I should 
lose nothing, but should raise it up again at the last day.' 
(John, vL 37, 39.) 'I have manifested thy name unto the 
men which thou gavest me out of the world : thine they 
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were, and thou gavest them me ; and they have kept thy 
word' * I pray for them : I pray not for the world, but 
for them which thou hast given me ; for they are thine 
And all mine are thine, and thine are mine : and I am 
glorified in them.' (John, xviL 6, 9, 10.) *My sheep 
hear my voice, and I know them, and they follow me ; 
and I give unto them eternal life ; and they shall never 
perish, neither shall any man pluck them out of my hand. 
My Father, which gave them me, is greater than all ; and 
no man is able to pluck them out of my Father's hand' 
(John, X. 27-29.) These passages appear to me to be 
conclusive. The distinction between those who are given 
to Christ, and those who are not so given, is obvious. 
There are indeed devout and learned men who can see 
in our Lord's words nothing more than a choice to 
Church privileges, with a possible forfeiture of those 
privileges issuing in apostacy and final ruin. I cannot 
thus limit our Saviour's words. They seem to me to 
teach as plainly as words can teach, that there are those 
whom God * hath chosen in Christ out of mankind, to bring 
by Christ,' not to Church privileges only, *but to everlast- 
ing salvation, as vessels made to honour.' Let me however 
add in the words with which Bishop Harold Browne closes 
his learned and temperate exposition of the Seventeenth 
Article ; * It is well for us, disregarding mere human 
authority and philosophical discussions, to strive to attain 
the simple sense of the Scriptures of God. But it is not 
well, when we have satisfied ourselves, to condemn those 
who may disagree with us Discussions on subjects 
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such as this do not, perhaps, so much need acuteness and 
subtilty, as humility and charity.' 

Our doctrine confessedly belongs to the deep things 
of God : but the difficulty of accepting the doctrine is 
not, as far as I can see, greater than that of accepting any 
doctrine of election. An election to privilege is just as 
much an arbitrary act as an election to glory : we must 
refer both to the Sovereign will of God. But the doctrine, 
in some form at least, is one which we cannot escape 
from : we find it in Scripture, we find it in the world 
around us. Some are born in a Christian, others in a 
heathen land ; some with pious, others with ungodly 
parents; some are nursed in ignorance, poverty, and vice; 
others in the fulness of temporal comfort and spiritual 
light Why this is so, we cannot tell. We know that 
such is God's good pleasure : but the secret motives of 
His will are not revealed, and we cannot fathom them. 
What we are taught is to avail ourselves of the privileges 
which we undoubtedly possess. There is a darkness 
around us which is impenetrable : but sufficient light is 
afforded to enable us to walk securely. Our duty is to 
work and wait. * What I do thou knowest not now : but 
thou shalt know hereafter.' (John, xiii. 7.) 

We pass on from the consideration of the purpose of 
God in eternity to its practical results in time. 

II. The Fulfilment of the Divine purpose is 
thus described. 

* Wherefore they which be endued with so excellent a 
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benefit of God, be called according to God's purpose by 
His Spirit working in due season: they through grace 
obey the calling : they be justified freely : they be made 
sons of God by adoption : they be made like the image of 
His only-begotten Son Jesus Christ : they walk religiously 
in good works, and at length, by God's mercy, they attain 
to everlasting felicity.' 

However men may differ in their interpretation of the 
purpose of God, few will question the extreme beauty 
and, may I not add, the Scriptural accuracy of this de- 
scription of the Christian life. The persons spoken of are 
those referred to in the previous clause. * They which be 
endued with so excellent a benefit of God' can only mean 
those who are the objects of the divine choice ; and the 
Article then describes the process by which such persons 
are * brought to everlasting salvation.' Seven stages of 
this process are set forth. 

i. They be called according to God's purpose by His 
Spirit working in due season : 

iL They through grace obey the calling : 

iii. They be justified freely ; 

iv. They be made Sons of God by adoption : 

V. They be made like the image of His only-begotten 
Son Jesus Christ : 

vL They walk religiously in good works : 

vii. At length, by God's mercy, they attain to ever- 
lasting felicity. 

This description is evidently based upon St Paul's 
words in the Epistle to the Romans : *And we know that 
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all things work together for good to them that love God, 
to them who are the called according to his purpose. For 
whom he did foreknow, he also did predestinate to be con- 
formed to the image of his Son Moreover, whom he 

did predestinate, them he also called ; and whom he called, 
them he also justified; and whom he justified, them he also 
glorified. '(Rom. viii. 28-30.) The Apostle having spoken 
of the calling, not the invitation merely, but the efiectual 
calling of Christians, traces up that calling to its source, 
even the divine foredetermination of certain persons to be 
conformed to the image of His Son. These persons God 
doth in His good Providence actually call, and bring 
through justification, adoption, and sanctification, to glory. 
The work is spoken of as pasf, because to Him who sees 
the end from the beginning, past, present, and future are 
im^ : all is accomplished when determined. 

It is difficult to overestimate the importance of this 
section of the seventeenth article: for it asserts most 
emphatically that God's election is an election to holi- 
ness ; it places before us the end, which is everlasting 
life ; but it also places before us the means through which 
alone we attain that end, even ^th and holiness. If 
any are * elect ' to the enjoyment of everlasting life, it 
can^^only be * through sanctification of the Spirit unto obe- 
dience and sprinkling of the blood of Jesus Christ' 
(i Pet L 2.) If any are 'chosen in Christ out of man- 
kind, according to the everlasting purpose of God,' it is 
equally His everlasting purpose that they should be * holy 
and without blame before him in love.' (Eph. 14,) You 
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cannot separate the end from the means. No man ever 
was or ever can be chosen to the end, who was not 
chosen to the way which leads to that end. In the beau- 
tiful language of Archbishop Leighton, who has done 
more perhaps than any uninspired writer to commend 
the sober and scriptural view of the doctrine of election 
to the minds of intelligent Christians : * Two links of the 
chain (namely, election and salvation) are up in heaven 
in God's own hand ; but this middle one (that is effectual 
calling) is let down to earth, into the hearts of his child- 
ren, and they, laying hold on it, have sure hold of the 
other two: for no power can sever them. If, there- 
fore, they can read the character of God's image in 
their own souls, those are the counterpart of the golden 
characters of his love, in which their names are written 
in the book of life. Their believing writes their names 
under the promises of the revealed book of life, — the 
Scriptures, and so ascertains them, that the same names 
are in the secret book of life which God hath by Him- 
self from eternity. So that finding the stream of grace 
in their hearts, though they see not the fountain whence 
it flows, nor the ocean into which it returns, yet they 
know that it hath its source in their eternal election, 
and shall empty itself into the ocean of their eternal 
salvation. ... We are not to pry into the decree, but to 
read it in the performance. Though the mariner sees 
not the pole-star, yet the needle of the compass which 
points to it tells him which way he sails : thus the heart 
which is touched with the loadstone of divine love, 
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trembling with godly fear, and yet still looking towards 
God by fixed believing, points at the love of election, 
and tells the soul that its course is towards the haven of 
eternal rest He that loves may be sure that he was 
loved first : and he that chooses God for his delight and 
portion may conclude confidently that God hath chosen 
him to be one of those that shall enjoy him, and be 
happy in him for ever ; for that our love and electing of 
him is but the return and repercussion of the beams of 
his love shining upon us.' (Leighton on i Pet L 2.) 

How personal therefore, and how practical is the 
truth before us. It touches the very heart of cur religious 
life. Use it as a test : first, as a test of life : then as a 
test of progress. 

L K% a test of life : by which to try the genuineness 
of your religion. We are members of the visible Church. 
We are among the * many ' who are * called.' We have a 
' name that we live.' So far well. But have we the life 
itself? We have *the form of godliness.' But do we 
know anything of its power ? The religion of Christ in« 
volves something more than mere outward conformity. 
Its processes are marked by Thoroughness: it aims at 
effecting a radical change, a new creation ; even * after 
the image of him that created us.' Read carefully the 
several tests by which they * which be endued with the 
excellent benefit ' of divine election may be known ; and 
ask yourself how far those tests have been verified in 
your own personal history. The divine invitation has 
reached you ; has it been accepted ? Have you through 
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grace obeyed the calling? If so, divine forgiveness, divine 
adoption, divine renewal are yours. You * walk in new- 
ness of life,' and in the well-grounded hope that *at 
length, by God's mercy, you will attain to everlasting 
felicity.' 

This is the Scriptural pattern of a truly Christian life 
Does your life correspond to the pattern ? Or does con- 
science shrink from the probe ? Surely if the evil of an 
unrenewed heart still exists, it is well to know the evil, 
whilst the remedy is within reach. * Examine yourselves, 
whether ye be in the faith ; prove your ownselves. Know 
JQ not your ownselves, how that Jesus Christ is in you, 
except ye be reprobates :' clIoklhoi, such as cannot abide 
the test. Christians in name, but not in reality. (2 Cor. 
xiii. 5.) 

ii. As a test of progress. 

The true Christian finds himself in sympathy with the 
purpose of God as set forth in the Article. Whatever 
may have been the method by which he was brought to 
God, he will acknowledge that from the beginning to the 
end all was of grace. It was not because he first chose 
God, but because God first chose him. *It is not of him 
that willeth, nor of him that runneth, but of God that 
sheweth mercy.' (Rom. ix. 16.) And so throughout the 
Christian life. He thankfully cherishes the inward 
promptings of the divine Spirit, he renders a willing obe- 
dience to the revealed will of God, he rejoices in a firee 
forgiveness, and draws near to a reconciled Father in the 
spirit of adoption, he longs to be more and more con- 
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firmed to the moral image of the Son of God, and con- 
strained by the love of Christ he seeks to be * always 
abomiding in the work of the Lord.' 

Thus he is a^ one with God in the great end of Sanc- 
tification : and, in cultivating to the utmost the divine 
life in the soul, he knows that he is clearly working within 
the lines of the divine purpose Such is the ideal 
Christian aim. How far does the performance come up 
to it ? You see the standard. It is confessedly a high 
one : but not higher than the Word of God proposes to 
us. ' WTiom he did foreknow, he also did predestinate to 
be conformed to the image of his Son.' Make use of our 
Article then as a test of progress. It should humble you 
under a sense of shortcoming ; but it should at the same 
time encourage you to press forward, for in so doing you 
fulfil the will of God. Without resolute and sustained 
effort no progress will be made : with it, the result is cer- 
tain. * Be thou faithful unto death, and I will give thee a 
crown of life.' (Rev. iL 10.) 

III. The Comfort which the doctrine of election 
affords to the pious. 

* The godly consideration of predestination and our 
election in Christ, is full of sweet, pleasant, and unspeak- 
able comfort to godly persons, and such as feel in them- 
selves the' working of the Spirit of Christ, mortifying the 
works of the flesh, and their earthly members, and draw- 
ing up their mind to high and heavenly things, as well 
because it doth greatly establish and confirm their faith 
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of eternal salvation, to be enjoyed through Christ, as 
because it doth fervently kindle their love towards God' 

In this carefiilly-worded passage two things are to be 
noted : (i) The persons to whom the doctrine is said to 
be full of comfort : and (ii) The ground of their com- 
fort. 

(L) The persofis spoken of are ^ godly persons j and such 
€Lsfeel in themselves the working of the Spirit of Christ,^ 
Conversion must precede comfort. Comfort, abounding 
comfort is freely promised in God's Word God is ' the 
God of all comfort, who comforteth us in all our tribula- 
tion.' (2 Cor. L 3, 4.) But to become partakers of God's 
comfort, we must first become partakers of God's salva- 
tion. I say emphatically of God^s salvation : for every 
man is willing to be saved from misery and to be made 
happy, if it may be in some way of his own choosing, 
either favourable to his pride, or consistent with his love 
of sin. Such however as are made willing to be saved 
according to the method which God hath appointed, 

* through grace obey the divine calling,' are justified by 
faith, and are made partakers of the Holy Spirit Nor 
is the possession of the divine Spirit a mere question of 
theoretical belief, it is a matter of personal experience, 

* He that believeth on the Son of God hath the witness 
in himself.' (i John, v. 10.) *The Spirit itself beareth 
witness with (testifies to) our spirit, that we are the child- 
ren of God.' (Rom. viiL 16.) The certitude of the Spirit's 
presence is continually verified in the hearts of true be- 
lievers ; they have personal experience of the influencing 
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principle of grace ; they ' feel in themselves the working 
of the Spirit of Christ/ 

Two ways are specified in which the Spirit's work 
manifests itself; first, *as mortifying the works of the 
flesh and our earthly members,' and secondly, as * draw- 
ing up the mind to high and heavenly things.' The 
force, or 'working,* the ^ vis^ as the Latin Article 
expresses it, of , the indwelling Spirit subdues the energy 
of sin. ' If ye through the Spirit do mortify the 
deeds of the body, ye shall live.' (Rom. viiL 13.) Nor 
does the blessed Spirit only enable us to conquer sin ; 
he * draws up the mind to high and heavenly things ;' 
he withdraws the veil which hides the unseen world 
from view ; he opens the mind to see * the things 
which God hath prepared;' he kindles within us a 
desire and longing for the heavenly home. Our hold 
upon this present world is thus loosened, our hold upon 
the future and the unseen confirmed The change is 
real ; it is also progressive ; and it carries with it its 
own evidence. There is a future possession, but there 
is also a present earnest of that possession : God hath 
*• given the earnest of the Spirit in our hearts.' (2 Cor. L 22.) 

Such then is the character of those referred to: 
* Godly persons, and such as feel in themselves the 
working (;vifn) of the Spirit of Christ' 

(il) The comfort they derive from the truth in ques- 
tion. 

Two . reasons are assigned why the ' godly consider- 
ation of our election in Christ is full of comfort to godly 
persons.' Firsts that ' // doth greatly establish and con- 
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firm their faith of eternal salvation to he enjoyed through 
Christ,^ it gives them an additional sense of security, 
assures them that the work begun shall be continued, 
and that grace shall be finally perfected in glory. 

Many are afraid of the doctrine of the final per- 
severance of the saints of God : they think that it leads 
to presumption in opinion and laxity in practice. I will 
not quarrel about words or phrases. I ask, in what 
does the purpose of God, as set forth in our Article, 
consist? Is it not that he hath chosen in Christ 
certain persons to be brought by Christ to everlasting 
salvation ? And is it not further said of such persons 
that they be called by God's Spirit, that they obey the 
calling, that they are justified, adopted, sanctified, and 
finally glorified ? Here, then, are certain definite links 
in the chain of the Divine purpose, and * What God 
hath joined together, let no man put asunder.' If, 
therefore, there is reasonable evidence that the work 
of grace is being wrought in any heart, if any one link 
in the chain has been laid hold of, then is there good 
ground for believing that the divine purpose is receiving 
its accomplishment, that the work is of God, and that 
having been begun by Him, it shall by Him be carried 
on to its completion. We may not pry into the decree, 
but we may read it in the performance : and the re^on- 
able hope that we are the objects of the divine choice, 
and as such are being brought * by Christ to everlasting 
salvation,' is surely ' full of sweet, pleasant, and unspeak- 
able comfort.' 

There are many false grounds of comfort in the 
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world : men are fond enough of saying * Peace, peace, 
when there is no peace :' the * hurt * of too many is but 
'slightly healed.' But because men lull themselves to 
sleep with the opiate of a false comfort, do not let us 
cast from us the bracing tonic of the true one ; and that 
is the true one which is set forth in this Article of our 
Church-; transcribed as we believe from the page of 
Scripture, and written out in the experience of many 
believing hearts. 

But the godly consideration of our election is full 
of comfort to godly persons : 

Secondly, * Because it doth fervently %indle their lave 
toivards God.^ It not only assures them of their safety, 
it also increases their love. The mind of God towards 
His people is love. * Herein is love, not that we loved 
God, but that He loved us.' (i John, iv. 10.) The aim 
of the Gospel is to teach men this great fact When 
they embrace the Gospel they believe, they know that 
God loves them : * We have known and believed the love 
that God hath to us.' (i John, iv. 16.) But love begets 
love : * We love him, because he first loved us.' (i John, 
iv. 19.) And as the loving purpose of God towards 
His people unfolds itself to the heart of the believer, 
it doth fervently kindle his love towards God: he is 
ashahied of his past suspicions, his coldness and un- 
belief, and in the fulness of a loving heart, his whole 
heart goes out towards that great Being whose very 
nature is *love.' (i John, iv. 8.) 

It is well also to note how our Church unites the 

T 
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sense of security with the growth of love. We could 
not well love were we not secure of the divine favour, 
not for the present only, but for the future also. The 
human heart craves permanency ; it can be satisfied 
with nothing short of an unchanging love : and it finds 
this in God. * I am the Lord, I change not' (Mai 
iiL 6.) But a sense of security might beget pride, were 
it not accompanied by love. The one is at once the 
safeguard and the stimulant of the other : and that trurh 
is indeed of God, which * doth both establish our faith 
of eternal salvation,' and fervently kindle our love 
towards Him. 

Rightly viewed, then, our doctrine is * full of comfort ' 
to the * godly.' But in common with other truths of 
Scripture, it is liable to abuse. 

The Article proceeds, therefore, to point out : 

IV, The Danger which attends an erroneous view 
of the doctrine of election. 

As * the godly consideration ' of it is full of comfort 
to godly persons, .... ^ so for curious and carnal 
persons lacking the Spirit of Christ, to have continually 
before their eyes the sentence of God's Predestination, 
is a most dangerous downfall {prcedpitiumj a precipice) ; 
whereby the devil doth thrust them either into despera- 
tion, or into wretchlessness (securitas^ recklessness) of 
most unclean living, no less perilous than desperation.' 

Here also we have (i) the persons spoken of: and 
^ii) the danger to which they are exposed. 
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i. The Persons are 'curious and carnal persons 
lacking the Spirit of Christ.' 

By curious persons I understand those who pry into 
those counsels of God which are beyond the reach of 
man's understanding ; who, not satisfied with what God 
hath revealed, seek to penetrate into the unrevealed; 
who, not content with the light which God hath thrown 
so abundantly around them, pursue their speculations 
into that region of darkness which lies outside the bound- 
ary of light, and over which the veil of secresy yet hangs. 

The carnal are those who * turn the grace of God 
into lasciviousness,' who viewing the decree of God as 
wholly unconnected with the means of grace, argue that 
effort on their part is useless, and find an excuse for 
licentiousness in an alleged necessity of sinning. 

ii- Their Danger is expressed by the term precipice 
(* do^Mifall '), upon the brink of which they stand, and 
over which they may be driven by the devil either into 
despair, or recklessness. 

The curious who pry into the decree may find in it 
ground for despair. Taking it in its bare and naked litersc- 
lity, separating it from all other parts of God*s revelation, 
and treating it not as part of a warm and loving whole, 
but as a solitary and isolated truth, they infer that if they 
are not in the decree, effort on their part is useless, and 
salvation an impossibility. Unless the heart be fed by 
hope it may soon sink into despair, and it is easy to ex- 
tract from a perverted view of the decrees of God a plea 
for desperation. 
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'the carnal argue that if elected of God no sin can 
hinder their salvation ; and that if not elected, no effort 
on their part can avail to save them. Away then they 
say with responsibility. Away with all care for the 
future. * Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die.' 
Saved or not saved, God's purpose will be fulfilled. If 
we are lost, the blame will not be ours. We cannot 
surely be punished for not attempting an impossibility. 
Such are some of the dangers which attend a perverted 
view of this doctrine. We shall find an answer to all 
legitimate objections in 

V. The Caution with which the Article concludes. 

* Furthermore, we must receive God's promises in such 
wise, as they be generally set forth to us in holy Scrip- 
ture j and, in our doings, that Will of God is to be fol- 
lowed, which we have expressly declared unto us in the 
Word of God.' 

The two branches of this caution relate to the promises 
of God, and the doings of man ; of which the first may ap- 
ply especially to the curious^ and the second to the carnal. 

i. The rule of our faith is not the decree^ but the pro- 
mise. 

The curious pry into the decree, and by it are tempted 
to give way to despair. But the decree is a secret thing, 
and is never proposed to sinners, as sinners, as a ground 
of confidence. What the Gospel holds out to them is 
not a secret decree but an open promise; not the 
mysterious announcement, * All that the Father giveth 
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me shall come to me :' but the encouraging assurance, 

* Him that cometh to me, I will in no wise cast out* 
Jesus did not preach to sinners of hidden counsels, but 
of a present rest : * Come unto me, all ye that labour 
and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest ' (Matt. xi. 
28) : and when one approached him with the curious 
question, ' Lord, are there few that be saved?' he coun- 
selled his hearers to turn at once from the speculative to 
the practical, and instead of seeking to penetrate into the 
purposes of God, to occupy themselves wholly with the 
question of their own salvation. And he said unto 
them, 'Strive to enter in at the strait gate.* (Luke, 
xiii. 23, 24.) Were there no promise the sinner might 
well despair : did he read of nothing in the Bible but of 
secret purpose and of open threat, he might abandon 
hope : but upon every page of Scripture shines the bright 
lamp of promise ; and whilst the promise stands unre- 
pealed, no- soul need be lost. * Be not afraid, only be- 
lieve.' (Mark, v. 36.) Let the simple rule then be well 
attended to by those who are troubled by speculative 
doubts upon the doctrine of election : * We must receive 
God's promises in such wise, as they be generally set 
forth to us in holy Scripture.' The promises are made 
not to particular individuals but to all without exception : 
the redemption upon which they are based, is universal ; 

* for the sins of the whole world :' and everyone is invited 
to come and partake of the proffered blessing. Does 
any one plead his ignorance of the secret purpose of God 
concerning him as a reason for not accepting the boon : 
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such Ignorance may serve as an excuse for the unwilling, 
it is no real barrier to those who are in earnest God's 
promise you know : tAaf is to be the rule and warrant of 
your faith. God's hidden purpose you do not know : fAaf 
cannot then be a valid excuse for your unbelief. You 
do not allow such reasoning to influence you in human 
affairs. The crop which the farmer shall reap, the cure 
which the medicine shall effect, are known to God : un- 
known to man. Yet man ploughs the field and sows the 
seed : he calls in the physician's aid and takes the re- 
medies prescribed This is common sense. But why 
should common sense be banished from the domain of 
religion, why should men ignore it when the soul is at 
stake ? 

ii Never separate the end from the means, God has a 
plan. Granted But men argue that such plan will be 
carried out independently of all effort on their part ; yea, 
whether they will it or not Where I ask is the proof of 
this ? Most certainly not in Scripture. God has a plan. 
But do means form no part of God's plan? And if 
means as well as ends be provided for in the divine coun- 
sels, is it common sense again to argue that means may 
be ignored with impunity? Every page of Scripture 
teems with counsels and exhortations by which God 
warns sinners of their danger, and seeks to lead them 
into the way of righteousness. The will of God con- 
cerning our doings is thus expressly declared to us ; we 
can stand in no doubt whatever as to what He would have 
us do \ our rule of conduct is plaia God's secret pur- 
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poses and open declarations perfectly coincide: but 
* secret things belong unto the Lord our God, and the 
things which are revealed to us;* a distinction not 
sufficiently attended to ; the former are not and cannot 
be the rule of our conduct ; but the latter are ; and these 
exclude none, but such as wt'll not come to the gospel- 
feast Esau sold his birthright for one morsel of meat 
The Lord indeed did not intend that birthright for Esau, 
but for Jacob : but this not having been the motive of 
Esau's conduct formed no excuse for it : and he is con- 
demned in Scripture as a profane despiser of his heritage* 
We are to act upon the directions of an express command, 
not upon the secret clauses of an unknown decree. The 
seen, not the unseen, is to be the rule of life. The 
Apostle Paul was expressly told that the life of every 
individual who sailed with him should be preserved 
(Acts, xxvil 24) : and yet he declared to the centurion 
that * except the seamen continued in the ship, they 
would not be saved.' (v. 31.) Was the event then 
doubtful ? Was there any change in the divine mind ? 
Or did the passengers act irrationally when they cut the 
ropes and let the boat fall into the sea, and thus defeated 
the intentions of the sailors ? No. This was only com- 
mon sense. The truth is, that God had determined to 
save the lives of Paul and those who sailed with him : but 
he determined to save them in one precise manner and in 
no other: the means were as much the purpose of God as 
the event. 

Away then with those false reasonings by which men 
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justify their irreligion. You plead the decree as an excuse 
for disobeying the command : you accept that portion of 
God's word which tells of a secret counsel; you reject 
that other portion which sets before you an obvious dut}\ 
Is this the way to deal with God's Word? Is this a 
course which conscience will approve ? Is this conduct 
which will stand the test of the judgment ? Nay. * In 
our doings ' not ' that will of God is to be followed ' which 
is enshrined in secrecy, but that 'which we have expressly 
declared unto us in the Word of God* * Not every one 
that saith unto me Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom 
of heaven : but he that doeth the will of my Father 
which is in heaven.* (Matt. vii. 21.) 

But it may be said that if such be the difficulties 
and dangers which surround the doctrine of election, it 
were better that the subject were altogether withdra^wTi 
from view. It may be enough to say that the doctrine is 
not peculiar to Christianity, and that, in some form or 
other, it exists independently of the Christian scheme : 
and that inasmuch as Scripture has spoken, we cannot 
without loss refuse to examine its teaching. One point 
however deserves to be mentioned in conclusion, and 
that is 

iii. The place which the doctrine occupies in the Christian 
scheme. Some would place it at the foundation of our 
faith, and regard it as one of the elementary lessons of 
the Christian life ; instead of reserving it for the topstone 
of the arch, as the crowning truth, designed to comfort 
-•.nd encourage the truly pious. The order of St. PauFs 
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teaching in the Epistle to the Romans is instructive. He 
first sets forth the doctrine of human sin and proves all 
men to be under condemnation. He then declares the 
method of divine justification, and shows that the pardon 
of sin is followed by holiness of life. And having coun- 
selled Christians to wrestle diligently with the flesh ; he 
then, but not till then, unfolds for the comfort of tried and 
afflicted believers the electing love of God. (Rom. viii. 
28-30.) As though it were necessary, in the words of 
Luther, * that the old Adam should be mortified, and the 
senses of the flesh bruised, and that the babes in Christ 
should grow to riper age, before they drink this strong 
wine.^ 

And this is the order observed in our Articles : it is. 
at the close, not at the beginning, of those which deal 
with personal religion that the seventeenth Article is- 
found. The doctrine of election therefore is not designed 
for * curious and carnal persons ' at all. The medicine 
which is good for one man is poison for another. The 
tonic which gives vigour to the convalescent, only in- 
creases the fever of the sick. Neither is it well adapted to 
those who are not in some degree established in the faith. 
We must accept God's truths : but we must accept them 
in the order in which God unfolds them to us. * Milk ' 
for * the unskilful :' ' strong meat for them that are of full 
age ' (Heb. v. 13, 14) : for it is in grace, as it is in nature, 
* First the blade, then the ear ; after that, the full com in 
the ear.* (Mark, iv. 28.) 

But although the doctrine may be a stumbling-block 
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to some, it may, it ought to prove a blessed stay to many. 
It kindles love ; it assures of victory : many a tried and 
suffering Christian has found unspeakable comfort in the 
assurance of God's eternal and unchanging love; and 
when the dark cloud of tribulation has pressed heavily 
upon him has rejoiced in knowing that * all things w^ork 
together for good to them that love God, to them who 
are the called according to his purpose' (Rom. viiL 28.) 
** Wherefore the rather, brethren, give diligence to make 
your calling,' and with it, 'your election sure.' (2 Pet 
i 10.) 



CHAPTER XV. 
Personal Religion in relation to the World. 

* 3lf ?e Soere of t^t toorln, tl^e toorln toouln lotie H^ otoit : 
liut because ^e are not of t|ie tnorln, but 3i ^stie clio^en ^ou out 
of t^e tDorlO, tl^erefore t^e toorin l^atetl^ ^ou/— John, xv. 19. 

' Eitobi lie not ttiat tl^e frieno^l^ip of tl^e toorln ttf eitmttif 
iditl^ ^on f QCll^o0oel)et ttierefore SoiU be a fttenn of t^e tnorln, 
i^ t^e eitem{f of ^oB/— Jas. iv. 4. 

' lae not conformen to t^ifi SDorlo : but be i^t ttan^formen b|f 
tbe renetDtng of ifour mtnn, tbat i^e ma^f prolie tobat 10 tbat n^oon, 
ann acceptable, ann perfect SdiU of ^00/— Rom. xii. 2. 

' Hotie not tbe tnorln^ nettber tbe tbing^ tbat are in tbe 
iDorln, 31 f anjf man lobe tbe toorln, tbe lobe of tbe JFatber 10 
not in btm/ — i John, ii. 15. 

* Not of the world/ is our Lord's designation of a true 
Christian. * They are not of the world, even as I am not 
of the world.' The principle is a plain one: but the 
application of the principle to the varying circumstances 
of Christian life is not always easy. All Christians admit 
the truth of our Lord's words. All agree that Scripture 
enjoins some separation between the Christian and the 
world j but there is wide difference of opinion as to what 

* the world ' is, to which we are forbidden to conform 
ourselves ; and what degree of separation from it is en- 
joined 

There are few Christians to whom the difficulty thus 
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suggested has not occurred The instinct of fallen nature 
is to walk ' according to the course of this world * (Eph. il 
2), according to the spirit and fashion of a system, which 
is alienated from God and lying in the wicked one : the 
instinct of renewed nature is to 'walk with God/ and 
when, by whatever means, the sinner becomes a new 
creation in Christ, and transfers his affections from the 
world to God, a readjustment of his position in relation 
to the world becomes necessary. But who shall define 
what is worldly and what is not ? Where shall we draw 
the line between conformity and nonconformity? Where 
shall we find a simple intelligible rule which shall solve 
our difficulties and make our path a plain one ? Now let 
it be at once confessed that such definite rule now^here 
exists. Scripture does not contain it : and, if you seek 
the counsel of pious persons, you will find that they draw 
the line so differently, that it is vain to attempt by their 
help to tabulate a formula which shall be applicable to 
the ever-changing circumstances of practical life. 

Let me remark at the outset that the Christian is not 
bound to satisfy * the world ' that his grounds for refusing 
to conform to it are good : for this reason, if for no other, 
that * the world ' is not in a position to understand or 
appreciate his motives. Nothing is more common than 
for worldly men to attribute a Christian's separation from 
the world to prejudice, ignorance, bigotry, narrow-minded- 
ness, and the like. What harm, they ask, is there in the 
things objected to ? Where are they forbidden in Scrip- 
ture? What law condemns them, human or divine? 
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And then we hear something about not being 'right- 
eous over much :'* as if this great question could be 
solved by a misquotation of Scripture. Now, the precept, 
* Be not conformed to this world,' is addressed exclusively 
to renewed men. To understand a spiritual precept you 
must be spiritual yourself To understand that conformity 
to the world is antagonistic to the renewed life, you must 
first possess that life : and if you tell us that you do not 
possess it, then we say that you cannot possibly understand 
our objection : for we object to certain things, because 
they are injurious to that spiritual life which you confess 
that you have not got. If there be no life of God in the 
soul, how can you possibly judge whether certain things 
are opposed to that life or not ? You say that they do you 

* The words * Be not righteous over much ; neither make thy- 
self over wise : why shouldest thou destroy thyself ? Be not over 
much wicked, neither be thou foolish : why shouldest thou die 
before thy time?* (EccL vii. 16, 17), may either convey a caution 
against Pharisaic self-righteousness, learned conceit, and open sin : 
or more probably may be intended to correct the judgment of those 
who found fault with the divine administration in giving long life to 
the wicked and withholding it from the righteous : g. d. Do not 
think that thou art more righteous or more wise than He is who 
ordains these events. To set up thy judgment in opposition to His 
implies an excess of wickedness and folly deserving of severe 
punishment. 

* Too religious — in the proper sense of the word, we cannot be. 
We cannot have the religious sentiments and principles too strong, 
if only they have a right object. We cannot love God too warmly, 
or strive to serve Him too earnestly ; because our duty is to love 
Him with all our heart, and all our soul, and all our mind, and all 
our strength.' — Abp. Whately's Annotations on Bacon's Essays, 
xvii. 
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no harm. Very possibly : though that perhaps may be 
open to doubt. But does it therefore follow that they 
can do no harm to others ? A witness must speak from 
his own knowledge, if his testimony is to be of any value. 
For this reason we demur to the opinion of the worldly 
upon the subject of worldliness. The question is a tech- 
nical one, and they are not skilled witnesses. It requires 
a special training, and that training they have not received. 
Their honesty may be unimpeachable : but their com- 
petency is at fault. 

The subject we have therefore to consider is the 
relation to the world of those, with whom personal 
religion has become a reality. How are they to approach 
this important question? How are they to 'use this 
world as not abusing it?' How are they to obey the 
Apostle's precept, *Be not conformed to this world,' and 
though living in the world, to live an unworldly life ? 

I. And first let it be borne in mind that the true 
Christian is not of the world. 

This is not an opinion, but a fact. It is not a ques- 
tion of what the Christian ought to be, but of what he is. 
He is the subject of a new birth, a birth from above. He 
is the possessor of a new character, holy and spiritual 
He has * the mind of Christ :' by which I understand not 
only the spirit of obedience, meekness, patience, and the 
iiKe ; but the judgment, the correct judgment of things, 
by which our I^ord was guided Thus both in the man- 
ner of his birth, and in the habit of his life, ' he is not of 
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the world/ His estimate of the world is a just and not a 
fallacious one. He sees things in their true light, and 
assigns their proper value to the relative interests of time 
and eternity. So strong an opinion indeed is often held 
in the early stages of a very decided and thorough Christ^ 
ianity upon the question of separation from the world, 
that there is sometimes a danger lest the Christian should 
run into the extreme of a quasi-monastic isolation, and 
pass a sweeping condemnation upon all who differ from 
him. It is very natural that one who has once * walked 
according to the course of this world,' but who has seen 
its hollowness, its frivolity, and its sin, should now, with 
opened eyes and changed heart, pass vehement condemna- 
tion upon the world and its ways. He has escaped from 
the prison-house, he has broken the snare which held him, 
and rejoicing in his newly-found liberty, he can see no- 
thing but evil in the associations and interests of the past. 
It is quite possible therefore that such an one may put an 
exaggerated interpretation upon the doctrine of separation 
from the world ; and having in * the time past of his life ' 
run into extremes in one direction, he is now in danger 
of running into extremes in the other. A more sober 
and mature, though no less earnest, Christian will 
feel that the knot cannot be thus cut. He perceives 
that it is impossible to draw a definite and distinct line, — 
to say here is the world, and there it is not ; he knows 
that worldliness does not consist in abstaining from certain 
outward acts ; but in the cultivation of a heavenly mind ; 
that to lay down a rule for all lives, is as impossible as to 
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prescribe a diet for all constitutions ; that what is the 
world to one person is not the world to another; and that 
except in cases which involve manifest sin, the question is 
not so much one of locality, as of character ; not so much 
where are you, as what you are, 

11. We do well therefore to inquire in what does 

NONCONFORMITY TO THE WORLD REALLY CONSIST ? Or in 

what relation does earnest personal religion stand to the 
world that lieth in the wicked one ? 

Archbishop Leighton begins his commentary on the 
first Epistle of St Peter, thus : * The grace of God in 
the heart of man is a tender plant in a strange unkindly 
soil, and therefore cannot well prosper and grow, without 
much care and pains.* The true Christian life is a 
tender plant, the atmosphere of the world is uncon- 
genial to it, and yet it cannot * go out of the world ;' it 
is planted here on earth, and here for a while it must 
remain. Upon what terms, then, is it to live, and what 
relations is it to maintain with the world around it ? 

Before attempting to answer this question, it may be 
well to define as accurately as may be what we under- 
stand by ' the world ' in this connexion. There are two 
words employed in the New Testament to express the 
idea The one Koarfioc, cosmos, is invariably translated 
* world,' and signifies first the material world ; then the 
sum total of the men living in the world; and then 
ethically, those who are alienated from the life of God, 
the whole body of unrenewed persons as contrasted with 
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the true disciples of the Lord Jesus Christ. (John, 
i. 10. I Cor. i. 20, 21. Jas. iv. 4. i John, iii. 13.) The 
other word aiwr, ai5n, meaning primarily time, is used 
to express the course and current of this world's affairs, 
especially in a bad sense (Rom. xii. 2. GaL i. 4. Eph. 
il 2); *all that floating mass of thoughts, opinions, 
maxims, speculations, hopes, impulses, aims, at any 
time current in the world, which it is impossible to seize 
and accurately define, but which constitute a most real 
and effective power, being the moral, or immoral atmo- 
sphere which at every moment of our lives we inhale, 
again inevitably to exhale — all this is included in the 
alufVy which is, as Bengel expressed it, the subtle in- 
forming spirit of the KSarfioc^ or world of men who are 
living alienated and apart from God.** Now it is to 
UTiis spirit of the age, this subtle all-penetrating power 
of worldliness that the Christian is forbidden to conform. 
I. This surely implies in the first place, an absence 
of all sympathy between the world and the Christian, 
Our Lord puts this strongly : * If ye were of the world, the 
world would love his own : but because ye are not of the 
wofld, but I have chosen you out of the world, therefore 
the world hateth you.' St. James declares that 'the 
friendship of the world is enmity with God :' and St 
John affirms that * if any man love the world, the love 
of the Father is not in him.* There must be mutual 
antagonism between one who is * born of God ' and that 

* Archbishop Trench's Synonyfns of the Not) Testammty part ii. 
pp. 34-36. 

U 
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world in which the love of God has no place. There is 
no common ground between them. Once it may be the 
Christian was * a friend of the world :' but he has under- 
gone a change; and, as a consequence, he, like his 
divine Master, is * not of the world' 

2. I infer, secondly, that /he essence of nonconformity 
to the world lies within^ and not without, * Be not con> 
formed to,* do not wear the same erx^fia (shape, 
figure) with the world : /. e. live not as those to whom 
the present life is all : * but be ye transformed, (//cra/iop- 
ff^vtrde) by the renewing of your mind,' as Christ in His 
human body was transfigured (fjL€T£fjLop<l>b}dTj) on the 
Mount. 

The secret of nonconformity to the world lies in the 
transformation of the inner man. The heart will ever 
control the life; and it is idle to pretend to separate 
from the world without, if no separation from it has 
taken place within. The inward change must precede 
the outward, or the latter is unreal and worthless. 
Education, civilization, moral principle may effect much, 
but they leave the root of the evil untouched. The 
reclaimed drunkard may be true to his temperance 
pledge, but unless transformed in his inner nature he 
may become a socialist or an infidel The idle, the 
frivolous, and the worldly may break away from the 
gaieties of fashionable society, and even adopt a rigid 
system of asceticism ; but, if strangers to the great central 
change, their religion may be little better than Pharisaic 
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formalism, they may only be exchanging one form of 
self-will for another. There must be conversion and 
renewal of heart, or, whether in the solitude of the 
desert or the retirement of the cloister, you will still 
be conformed to this world But let the inner trans- 
formation take place, and the question before us becomes 
comparatively easy of solution. You are to renounce 
the fellowship of the worldly : become a changed man, 
and the worldly-minded will renounce you. You are 
to separate from a world which lieth in wickedness: 
be renewed in the spirit of your mind, and the world 
will separate from you. You are to cease to be con- 
formed to this world : let the transforming process pass 
over you, and such conformity will cease of itself : 
the love of God will drive out the love of the world. 
One of the most beautiful illustrations in the wide 
range of homiletical literature is that with which Dr. 
Chalmers closes his sermon on the expulsive power 
of a new affection : and it is an illustration which has 
in it all the force of a powerful argument. * Con- 
ceive,' he says, *a man to be standing on the margin 
of this green world ; and that, when he looked to- 
wards it, he saw abundance smiling upon every field, 
and all the blessings which earth can afford scattered 
in profusion throughout every family, . . . conceive 
this to be the character of the scene upon the one 
side of his contemplation ; and that on the other, be- 
yond the verge of the goodly planet on which he was 
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situated, he could descry nothing but a dark and fathom- 
less unknown. Think you that he would bid a voluntary 
adieu to all the brightness and all the beauty that were 
before him upon the earth, and commit himself to the 
frightful solitude away from it? If space offered him 
nothing but a wilderness, would he for it abandon the 
homebred scenes of life and of cheerfulness that lay so 
near ; would he not cling to the regions of sense, and of 
life, and of society, and shrinking from the desolation 
that was beyond it, would he not be glad to keep his 
firm footing on the territory of this world, and to take 
shelter under the silver canopy that was stretched 
over it ? 

But if, during the time of his contemplation, some 
happy island of the blest had floated by ; and there had 
burst upon his senses the light of its surpassing glories, 
and its sounds of sweeter melody ; and he clearly saw 
that there a purer beauty rested upon every field, and 
a more heartfelt joy spread itself among all the families ; 
.... could he further see that pain and mortality were 
there unknown ; and above all, that signals of welcome 
were hung out, and an avenue of communication was 
made for him — ^perceive you not, that what was before 
the wilderness would become the land of invitation, and 
that now the world would be the wilderness ? And let 
the existing tendencies of the heart be what they may 
to the scene that is around us, still if another stood 
revealed to the prospect of man — then without violence 
done to the constitution of his moral nature, may he die 
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unto the present world, and live to the lovelier world 
that stands in the distance away from it.' 

3. I infer, thirdly, that the solution of all difficulties 
as to the relation of personal religion to the world lies 
not in the adoption of rigid rules, or of a line of de- 
marcation more or less strict, but in tAe ciUtivation of a 
deeper spiritual life^ and in a growing conformity to the 
mind and will of God. 

The Christian may have rules of conduct ; and it may 
be well for each one to draw a line for himself beyond 
which he will not pass : but what right has he to make 
himself a law to others ? To his own master must every 
one stand or fall What we affirm is that our rules are 
no safe rules to others, and that they are not even ap- 
plicable in all cases to ourselves. No. What we need is 
not a direction such as we give to our children, Thus far 
shalt thou go and no further ; not a series of microscopic 
rules giving liberty in one direction and denying it in 
another; but such clearness of spiritual vision, such 
soundness of spiritual judgment, as shall enable us to 
* refuse the evil and choose the good,' and to walk wisely 
and consistently in the path of duty. But such result 
can only be secured by the deepening of the spiritual 
life. Let the Christian become more and more trans- 
formed by the renewing of his mind and the following 
benefits will accrue to him : 

i A right judgment. It is the privilege of spiritual 
manhood to * discern ' almost by intuition between * good 
and evil ' (Heb. v. 14) : and St. Paul assigns it as a 
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motive to the cultivation of the inner life, that the 
Christian may thereby discern and approve the will of 
God concerning him ; that will which is both * good ' in 
itself, * acceptable ' to Him, and suitable to the character 
of the * perfect,* the gro^n man in Christ. (Rom. xii. 2.) 
It is not too much to say that the man of advanced 
spiritual life will often discern evil in practices, in which 
a less enlightened Christian can see none : whilst on the 
other hand he can tolerate that which others are prone 
to condemn. 

Our view of the natural world changes with the level 
we may happen to occupy at the time: and in like 
manner our judgment of things spiritual will vary with 
our point of vision. Growth in grace will teach us to 
be cautious : it will help to make us wise. * Grant us 
by the same Spirit to have a right judgment in all 
things.' 

ii. A large-hearted toleration. Spiritual growth makes 
us intolerant towards ourselves, but increasingly tolerant 
towards others. Knowing our own hearts, we learn the 
need of vigilance and circumspection : not knowing the 
hearts or the circumstances of others, we refrain from 
passing judgment upon them. A practice may be hurtful 
to me, which may not be hurtful to another. The posi- 
tion of one man may require that in him, which mine 
does not require in me. It may be one man's duty to 
face danger ; another's to avoid it. A tender conscience 
will walk * softly ' through this dangerous world : but a 
loving heart will be slow to condemn what it cannot 
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approve, and will hope well of motives, even when it can- 
not justify the act 

iii. An undefikd life. The Christian is to *keep 
himself unspotted ' (Jas. i. 27): he is to take heed that 
his 'garments are not defiled.' (Rev. iii. 4.) The ele- 
ments of defilement surround him on all sides. He 
cannot walk through the streets or read the newspaper 
without encountering them : he can no more exclude them 
than he can exclude the fog from his dwelling. He will 
therefore be careful to avoid what he knows by instinct 
or experience to be hurtful, he will abstain from amuse- 
ments and refuse to enter upon scenes, which though not 
inherently sinful are inherently worldly, and, as such, 
are charged with an influence wholly antagonistic to god- 
liness. He knows that it is no light or easy task to * keep 
himself unspotted from the world;' and that he must shun 
all needless temptation, if he is to present to God the 
offering of a * pure life.' But his great safeguard, after 
the divine keeping, is the vigorous and growing activity 
of the divine life within his soul. Shew me the man who 
walks closely with God, and I feel sure of two things: 
first, that he will allow himself in no conformity to the 
world which duty does not demand : and secondly, that 
whenever called to enter an infected region, he shall with 
God's help pass safely through the trial. Joseph in 
Egypt, Moses in the court of Pharaoh, Daniel in Babylon, 
were placed, by the providence of God, in circumstances 
of temptation which no pious man could safely have 
chosen for himself. They * walked in the midst of the 
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fire and had no hurt.' And the like safety shall attend the 
Christian who lives the life of heaven during his days on 
earth. 

III. The question of the relation of personal 
RELIGION TO THE WORLD has now I trust been made 
somewhat clearer. As a fact the renewed man is not of 
the world. But inasmuch as his lot is cast in the world, 
the question of conformity or nonconformity to its 
ways and principles needs to be answered. Clearly there 
is, there can be, no sympathy between them : the spiritual 
change he has undergone forbids the supposition ; and as 
the divine life deepens and expands within him, a sound 
judgment, a tolerant spirit, and a growing spirituality of 
mind will guide him to a right solution of the many 
vexed questions which meet him in practical life. The 
relation of personal religion to the world will adjust itself 
aright just in proportion to the growth of the divine life in 
the soul ; and the more closely a Christian walks with God, 
the more Christlike and the more consistent will be his 
behaviour towards the world around him. 

There may be those who plead for a laxity which he 
by his practice condemns, nor is it easy to answer their 
objections upon the sole ground of right and wrong. 
Certainly there are many things from which an earnest 
Christian abstains, which are forbidden by no text of 
Scripture, and which can in no sense be designated as 
sinful. But surely there are practices which though lawful, 
are not expedient: and a sound judgment will counsel 
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the avoidance of them. The law of the land does not 
forbid imprudence in our diet or rash exposure to the 
weather. In all such matters common sense must be our 
guide. And so in the domain of practical piety. What- 
ever is found to hinder the growth of religion in the soul, 
to discourage communion with God, to familiarise the 
mind with evil, to unnerve and incapacitate us in the 
pursuit of good, should if possible be avoided. Life is a 
serious thing. Great issues are at stake : and our aim 
should be, not to push our liberty to its extreme Umit, but , 
to restrain it within those boundaries which prudence sug- 
gests ; not to advance to the point which just falls short 
of proving fatal, but to withdraw as far as possible from 
the region of danger. 

There are those who, in an opposite direction, would 
plead for a strict and rigid line of demarcation, within 
which all Christians are to keep, and to pass which is 
to 'conform to this world.' Unworldliness in their 
opinion consists in shunning certain places and amuse- 
ments, and in frequenting those of an opposite and 
religious character. They impose upon themselves and 
others certain definite restrictions, and they make the 
observance of such restrictions the great test of unworldli- 
ness. Now I am far from saying that certain places and 
amusements should not be shunned : my whole argument 
goes to prove the opposite. But what I do affirm is that 
in the solution of this question it is impossible to draw a 
definite line ; that to do so is to raise a false issue, and to 
leave the real difficulty untouched. For in the first place. 
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how can you prove that your line is a Scriptural one? 
how can you show, for example, that there is any essen- 
tial difference between certain amusements, which you con- 
demn, and others which you hold to be lawful? You 
disapprove of them for yourself. Be it so. But may not 
others judge differently and be blameless ? And in the 
second place, does the abstaining from certain definite 
acts, which are classed as worldly, and the performance 
of certain other acts, which are classed as religious, neces- 
sarily involve nonconformity to the world? Is it not 
possible to do all this, and more than this, and still to be 
conformed to the world ? The seat of unw^orldliness is 
the heart : and the Christian must seek to be guided by 
the enlightened application of Scriptural principles, not 
by the arbitrary rubrics of the religious world. 

To sum up the conclusions I come to upon this some- 
what difficult subject. 

In his relation to the world, the Christian must ab- 
stain from, nay he must vehemently protest against, what- 
ever is plainly forbidden in the word of God. ' We ought 
to obey God, rather than men.' 

In things indifferent the Christian is free to act accord- 
ing to his conscience, though not without reference to 
the welfare of others and the interests of his own spiritual 
life. 

As being ' not of the world,' the Christian will have 
no sympathy with the spirit of ungodliness which per- 
vades it, and he will take care that he does not by his 
conduct manifest a sympathy which he does not possess. 
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As being * not of the world/ the Christian, whilst re- 
fusing to be bound by conventional and unauthoritative 
rules, will yet live a separate, unworldly, and as far as may 
be a heavenly life upon earth. 

As being ' not of the world,' the Christian's life will 
be a silent but most emphatic protest against the irre- 
ligion, the frivolity, and the selfishness of the age. 

As, at the outset, the ground of his separation from 
the world is found in the renewal of his heart by divine 
grace, so throughout his course the Christian will find the 
best solution of his difficulties, not in the adoption of 
artificial rules, but in the deepening of the spiritual life, 
and in a growing conformity to the rriind and will of 
God. 

In a word, the right adjustment of the Christian's 
relationship to the world, itnder the varying and ever- 
changing circumstances of private and public life, will 
depend mainly upon his religious state. As the Christian 
grows in grace he becomes increasingly wise, tolerant, 
and holy. Difficulties once thought to be formidable 
fade firom view : the attractive influence of the world is 
felt no longer : and the divine life within continually and 
increasingly asserts its supremacy. As the tree, which 
through the months of winter has carried the remnant of 
its last year's foliage, at the return of spring feels within 
its limbs the rising sap, and so puts forth the power of its 
awakened life, that the withered emblems of decay fall 
quickly to the ground : so the Christian, whose spiritual 
life is vigorous and thorough, will find that the old habits 
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of worldly conformity drop off of themselves ; and as he 
drinks in more of the atmosphere of heaven, the world 
and the things that are in the world lie vanquished at his 
feet. * The world passeth away and the lust thereof : but 
he that doeth the will of God abideth for even* 

TA^ Collect for the Circumcision of Christ, 

Almighty God, who madest Thy blessed Son to be 
circumcised, and obedient to the law for man ; grant us 
the true circumcision of the Spirit ; that, our hearts and 
all our members, being mortified from all worldly and 
carnal lusts, we may in all things obey Thy blessed will ; 
through the same Thy Son Jesus Christ our Lord 



CHAPTER XVI. 

PERSONAL RELIGION IN RELATION TO THE CHURCH AND 

THE CHURCHES. 

' Qirtn ttitt sihtep 31 l^&te, iaihich &te not of tW foln : thtm 
zUo 3i muist {(tins, sttQ tfie? ^I^all Iftear mp doice 5 ann tt)ere 
iitfisll te one ftocli ann one jUlb^P^^tU.'— John, x. 16. 

' Dejstto? It not 3 for a hUstfiin^ in in it/— Isa. Ixv. 8. 

* Slnu tlb^? beclkoneu unto tlb^it partnetsi, isihiti) inete in ttie 
otlftet nlftip, tl^at tlfte^ tilfioulD come anu l^^Ip tlftem.'— Luke, v. 7. 

The relation of personal religion to * the world ' was the 
subject of the last chapter. I proceed to consider the 
relation in which true Christian life stands to the Church 
of Christ as a whole, and to the several communities of 
which the Church is composed. I write especially for 
those who are members of the Church of England. My 
object will be to show in what the Church of Christ really 
consists ; to point out the true value of English Church- 
manship ; and also to suggest in what relation Christian 
Churchmen ought to stand towards those who differ from 
them. There are some, I fear, whose faith in the Church 
of England is somewhat shaken : the Romanizing ten- 
dencies of some of its members, the sceptical avowals of 
others, would seem in their opinion to impart a taint to 
the whole body : and they are tempted to seek a purer 
faith and a holier practice in some other community. I 
shall be well content if the following remarks tend in any 
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slight degree to remove difficulties and to re-establish the 
confidence of English Churchmen. 

I. Let us, first, endeavour to ascertain what we under- 
stand by The Church, and the relation to it of the 
Christian believer. 

The word eKK\ri<yia, invariably rendered Church in 
the New Testament, signifies persons called out from 
among others for some special purpose. 

It is used in the New Testament of any assembly of 
Christians, as of a church in such a house. 

It is used of a collection of divers Christian so- 
cieties combined together, as of the Church of Antioch, of 
Corinth, of Jerusalem. 

It is used of all who profess the faith of Christ, 
as distinguished from all other religions, /. tf., of the 
whole body of the baptized. 

It is used of * the society of true believers and faithfiil 
servants of Christ, diffused through all ages, whereof part 
doth sojourn on earth, part doth reside in heaven, part is 
not yet extant; but all whereof is described in the register 
of divine pre-ordination, and shall be re-collected at the 
resurrection of the just.' * 

It is with these two latter meanings of the word that 
we are now concerned. The distinction between them is 
a most important one. As Hooker long ago remarked, 

* Dr. Isaac Barrow's Discourse &n the Unity of the Churchy 
where the subject is treated with the learned writer's usual clear- 
ness. 
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*For lack of diligent observing the difference between 
the visible and the mystical Church of God, the over- 
sights are neither few nor light that have been committed.' 
The one must not be confounded with the other. The 
attributes of the one must not be assigned to the other. 
Each has its place in the economy of God : and it is not 
I think too much to say, that a scriptural view of the 
Church of God in Christ is essential as well to the 
avoidance of many errors, as to a just apprehension of 
the Christian scheme. 

Now Scripture teaches, and our Church teaches, that 
there is a * visible Church of Christ,' which includes the 
entire body of professing Christians throughout the world* 
But Scripture teaches, and our Church also teaches, that 
within the boundaries of the visible Church there is an 
invisible body, a society of true believers really as well as 
formally united to Christ their head, and * builded to- 
gether for an habitation of God through the Spirit.'* 
We are not I think to understand that there are two 

* This distinction is clearly brought out in the formularies of 
our Church. 

The visible Church is defined in the nineteenth Article, and 
prayed for as consisting of *all who profess and call themselves 
Christians.' 

The mystical Church is defined in the seventeenth Article as 
consisting of those whom God * hath chosen in Christ out of man- 
kind, to be brought by Christ to everlasting salvation, as vessels 
made to honour : ' and is further described as the ' elect, knit 
together in one communion and fellowship, in the mystical body 
of Christ our Lord : ' and as the * very members incorporate in the 
mystical body of God's Son, which is the blessed company of all 
faithful people.' 
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Churches, but two aspects of one and the same Church : 
the one as it presents itself to our view in its visible form 
and historic m^iifestation, the other as it exists in the 
purpose of God, and is seen and known only by Him. 
Thus Scripture speaks of a Church in which the tares 
are mingled with the wheat, the bad fish with the good, 
the wicked with the righteous : and this not only as an his- 
toric fact, but as a condition of things, which must exist 
throughout the dispensation. But Scripture also speaks 
of an elect flock within the boundaries of the visible and 
outward fold. * Ye believe not,' said our Lord to the 
Jews, * because ye are not of my sheep.' They were in 
possession of religious privileges, but they were not 
Christ's sheep, of whom He could say, * My sheep hear 
my voice : . . . . and I give unto them eternal life, and 
they shall never perish.' (John, x. 26-28.) We find here 
not only an election to ecclesiastical privilege, but also an 
election to eternal life : the doctrine of the seventeenth, 
as well as that of the nineteenth Article of the English 
Church. 

The great authority of Hooker confirms this opinion. 
* When we read of any duty which the Church of God is 
bound unto, the Church whom this doth concern is a 
sensibly known company. And this visible Church is 
but one, continued firom the beginning of the world to the 
end.' Whereas * the everlasting promises of love, mercy, 
and blessedness, belong to the mystical Chiu'ch,' known 
'only unto God,' and 'concerning which our Lord hath pro- 
mised, I give unto them eternal life.' (Hooker, Bk. III.) 
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Let us now glance at some of the questions of 
the day in the light which these remarks throw upon 
them. 

I. There is * a visible Church of Christ which is one 
in outward profession of those things which supernatur- 
ally appertain to the very essence of Christianity.' 
(Hooker.) Have we any right to enlarge the conditions 
of membership in the visible Church beyond those which 
are laid down in the New Testament; beyond those, 
e,g., contained in the fourth chapter of the Epistle to 
the Ephesians? (w. 4-6.) All are members of the 
Church of God who, professing a belief in the funda- 
mental Articles of the Creed, are admitted to that Church 
by Christian baptism. 

But if this statement be true, the exclusive claims of 
any one Church, the Church of Rome, for example, are 
negatived. We are assured upon other grounds that 
those claims are as unscriptural as they are irrational: 
but it should be enough for any Christian to know that 
the unity of the visible Church is a unity not by exclusion, 
but by comprehension; that it knows nothing of the 
artificial barriers of man's erection ; and that its boundary 
lines are traced not in the fancied improvements ot 
human tradition, but in the fundamental verities of 
divine revelation. Let no English Christian therefore 
crave admission to the Romish Church. Apart from all 
other considerations, and even supposing that there were 
not, as there most certainly are, grave errors in that 
Church, he would at best only shift from one part of the 

X 
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visible fold to another. Would he thereby improve his 
position ? I trow not. 

But the doctrine of the visible Church answers an- 
other class of objections. There are those who, like 
the Donatists of the fourth century, regard the Church 
as a perfectly holy body, and who, holding that the 
existence of merely nominal Christians within its borders 
is fatal to its claims, withdraw from its communion. 
That this effort to form what we may call a visible in- 
visible Church has led to no good result, is only what 
we might have expected: it is to attempt a separation 
which man is not qualified to effect, it is to contravene 
the direct teaching of the Saviour, * Let both grow to- 
gether until the harvest.' Certainly the Church visible 
is, as Augustine teaches, an holy body, for its true members 
are in living fellowship with Christ. All others, however 
they may have the outward notes of belonging to it, are 
tn it, but not of it ; they press upon Christ, as did the 
thronging multitude; they do not ^ouc/i Him, as that 
believing woman. But to anticipate the final separation, 
to found communities to which none but true believers 
shall belong, can only issue in failure. Holiness may 
appear to flourish with unwonted vigour, but its growth 
is not healthy. The multiplication of sects may be rich 
in spiritual promise, but the result quickly shows itself 
in error, division, and decay. 

2. To many earnest minds the divisions which un- 
doubtedly prevail amongst us are the source of deep 
sorrow and anxiety. There may be no leaning towards 
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the hollow and artificial unity of Rome : there may be 
no inclination to seek the equally unreal unity of the 
sects : but there is great dissatisfaction with things as 
they are, and a longing that the seamless robe of Christ's 
Church may be no longer, as it is thought, rent in twain. 
It is impossible not to sympathize with this feeling : and, 
although it may be difficult to know where to assign the 
blame, it is equally impossible to deny that breaches and 
divisions do undoubtedly exist in the Church which mar 
its usefulness and impede its growth. But there are 
several considerations which ought not to be lost sight of 
in this connexion. 

i. In the first place we must be careful to maintain 
the distinction between unity and uniformity. The 
former is, the latter is not, insisted upon in the Word of 
God. The unity of the Apostolic Church embraced the cir- 
cumcision and the uncircumcision ; the observer of days 
and meats, and the non-observer of days and meats ; it was 
a unity inclusive of much diversity in practice, and which 
permitted such diversity to continue without rebuke or 
remonstrance. Because therefore uniformity does not exist 
in forms of worship, in the exercise of discipline, in the mode 
of government and the like, let it not be assumed that 
such diversity is necessarily inconsistent with real unity. 
Uniformity in external things is nowhere enjoined in the 
New Testament: it is difficult and perhaps wrong to 
enforce it too strictly even as between the members 
of a single Church: to claim for it a wider range is to 
attempt an impossibility. Christian unity therefore may 
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flourish, even where outward uniformity is altogether 
wanting. 

ii. But, secondly, we must rightly understand the 
nature of unity. It consists (i) in the relation which all 
true Christians bear to the Lord Jesus Christ : and (ii) 
in the affection which they bear to one another. 

Considered in the relation of Christians to Christ, as 
united to Him by a living faith, there is one body. The 
Apostle does not say there ought to be, but there is, one 
body. (Eph. iv. 4; i Cor. xii. 12, 27.) Christian unity in 
this its first and highest sense does not present itself to 
us as a duty to be performed, but as a fact to be believed. 
All true believers are one in Christ, members of His 
mystical body, joint-heirs with Him of the coming glory. 

But unity in its second aspect, consisting of the affec- 
tion which all true believers ought to bear one towards an- 
other, does present itself to us a duty, and we are plainly 
instructed how to aim at the successful discharge of it : 
*With all lowliness and meekness, with long-suffering, 
forbearing one another in love ; endeavouring to keep the 
unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace.' (Eph. iv. 2, 3.) 
Now it is here that failure is most apparent. We must 
not crave a uniformity which is unattainable, and which 
even if attainable would have little practical value. On 
the other hand, we must not ignore an unity which 
assuredly exists between Christ and His mystical body 
the Church. What we need specially to cultivate is the 
spirit of mutual forbearance and charity towards all the 
members of that body. This unity should be cherished 
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independently of Church organization, and of all distinc- 
tions of birth and race. As being * one in Christ Jesus/ 
we should aim at being one with each other. The free- 
masonry of grace should make itself felt as a living reality 
throughout * the body,' and every member of the same 
should not only seek to realize more fully his own union 
with Christ the Head, but should endeavour by every 
means in his power to strengthen the bond of affection 
which unites him to his brother Christians. 

3. The conclusion therefore at which we arrive is 
this ; that there is a visible Church of God upon earth, 
every member of which is bound by the obligations im- 
posed upon that Church in Scripture : but within the 
boundaries of such visible Church there is a mystical 
body of believers which forms the true nucleus as it were 
of the Church, and to which the everlasting promises of 
love and blessedness rightly belong. 

In the Church visible therefore we look not for per- 
fection. On the contrary error, division, false doctrine, 
and false living were found in it at the first, and have 
continued to this day. That such would be the case was 
foretold in Scripture, and its predictions of seeming failure 
have been verified in every age. We may lament the 
feet : but, as having been distinctly foretold, instead of 
shaking, it should rather tend to confirm our faith in 
Christianity. But what we vainly seek for, and certainly 
fail to discover in the professing Christian body we 
assuredly find in the mystical, the very Church of Christ. 
There we find unity of faith and unity of life ; not indeed 
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absolute, but comparative oneness in the great essentials 
of faith and practice. 

In his relation therefore to the Church visible the true 
Christian will recognize the several obligations of the 
Christian life : in his relation to the Church mystical, 
he will rejoice in his privileges, and look forward to the 
full enjoyment of promised blessings. He may be sad- 
dened by the activity of evil within the visible Church ; 
but he knows assuredly that the Church of the elect shall 
survive all opposition, secure in the eternal purpose and 
faithful promise of a covenant God. 

II. The Church of England is a sound and healthy 
branch of tlje universal Church of Christ. She claims, 
and rightly claims, to have inherited Apostolic doctrine, 
an Apostolic framework, and a history which dates from 
the Apostolic age. It has been the habit with some 
writers to assume that they only who hold distinctly High 
Church doctrines can be regarded as true and loyal 
Churchmen. I meet this assumption with a very decided 
denial. My belief is that the doctrines of a more or less 
developed Sacerdotalism,* so far from being part and 

^ * The sacerdotal view of the ministry, which implies a substan- 
tial identity of character with the Jewish priesthood, and virtually 
interposes a sacrificial class between God and man, is not found in 
the New Testament : neither are there any traces of it in the 
Church before the close of the second century. It appears to have 
owed its origin not to Jewish, but to Gentile influences. It was 
from the heathen, familiar with auguries, sacrifices, and the inter* 
yention of the priest in all religious rites, that the sacerdotal idea 
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parcel of our English Church system, are rather im- 
portations from without: and that he most truly re- 
presents the spirit and genius of the Church of England 
who holds that scheme of doctrine which was taught by 
our Reformers, and in defence of which they laid down 
their lives. Suffice it however to affirm that an Evan- 
gelical Churchman may be loyal and true to his Church ; 
and that such loyalty is best shown, not by proclaiming 
her imperfections, or seceding from her communion, but by 
seeking to heal her breaches and extend her usefulness. 

It is my strong conviction that Evangelical Church- 
men have very substantial grounds for remaining loyal to 
the Church of their fathers. 

I. Consider some of t/ie grounds for such loyalty, 
I assume that you find yourself by birth and baptism 
a member of the Church of this country, a Church which 
dates from Apostolic or immediately post-Apostolic days. 
I assume that whilst continuing a member of this Church 
you have, by God's grace, secured and made your own 
the inestimable blessings of the Gospel of Christ ; and 
that your spiritual life has been fostered and strengthened 
by the ministrations which your Church supplies. Now 

was borrowed. Once introduced, it made rapid progress, and 
became one of the most striking phenomena in the history of the 
Church. It is well to remember that its origin was neither Jewish 
nor Christian, but heathen. It is indeed distinctly opposed to the 
ideal of the Christian Church, in which each individual member 
holds direct personal communion with the Divine head. — See 
Professor Lightfoot's Essay on the Christian Ministry, in his 
Commentary on the Epistle to the Philippians^ pp. 179-267. 
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why I ask should your loyalty to her be shaken ? Com- 
pare her doctrinal teaching with the teaching of the Word 
of God : and is it not evident that the great Evangelical 
truths of Scripture are faithfully reproduced in her Articles 
and Formularies ? Consider how distinctive is her teach- 
ing upon the universality of human corruption : the 
divine nature of the Son of God and the perfection of 
the redemptive work wrought out by Him : the Divinity, 
the Personality, and the regenerating power of the Holy 
Ghost : how clear her utterance upon the great doctrine 
of justification by faith : how emphatic her assertion of 
the supremacy of the Written Word, as the sole rule of 
faith and practice : consider, I say, her teaching upon 
these and kindred truths, and where will you find a 
Church whose doctrinal system is in more strict accord- 
ance with the Word of God ? 

As a guide and aid to devotion, the liturgy of the 
English Church is, by the confession even of her enemies, 
unsurpassed : whilst in the combination of liberty with 
order, of freedom of thought and action with the main- 
tenance of law and respect for authority, our Church, in 
spite of occasional instances to the contrary, holds a fore- 
most place amongst the Churches of Christendom. I 
certainly claim no perfection for this or for any other 
community of Christians. To do so would be to appro- 
priate the infallibility which we deny to Rome. It may 
be confessed indeed that all Churchmen from their 
various points of view can probably detect faults and 
imperfections in their Church, which they would gladly 
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see remedied. Every man, if he could have his own 
wishes carried out, would be a Church reformer. But 
let us be deeply thankful for the good we undoubtedly 
possess. Perfection came not by the Levitical priest- 
hood ; most assuredly it is found in no visible Church 
on earth. Yet few Christians have been born to such 
privileges as the English Churchman : and we must be 
careful not to despise our birthright or forfeit the priceless 
heritage of our Protestant Church. 

2. It is not easy to define or classify ^Ae objections 
which are urged against the Church of England : nor is it 
my object to discuss those which are brought forward by 
her avowed opponents. I will refer only to one or two diffi- 
culties which are felt by some who are, or who would be, 
loyal members of her communion. 

Let it be acknowledged then that the existence, the 
apparently permitted existence, within the boundaries of 
our Church, on the one hand, of a Romanizing party, and 
on the other of a body of men, small perhaps in numbers, 
but strong in self-assertion, the tendency of whose teaching 
is to explain away the supernatural, and to deprive Christ- 
ianity of some of its most distinctive features ; is a grave 
stumbling-block to many. If these things, they ask, be 
tolerated and allowed ; if these tares grow up unchecked 
amidst the good seed ; is not the Church unfaithful to her 
divine Lord, and are not true Christians bound to re- 
nounce her communion ? 

The following remarks may possibly tend to remove 
in part the difficulties which are felt. 
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Let it be allowed that every branch of Christ's Church 
must have a creed : that a certain doctrinal limit must be 
laid down within which all its members must abide. May 
it not well be a question whether a national Church, a 
Church which aims at comprehending an entire nation 
within its boundaries, ought not to make those boundaries 
as wide and as elastic as possible? Granting that all 
members of the visible Church are bound to accept the 
fundamental verities of the Christian faith ; is the Church 
of a nation justified in laying down terms of communion 
more extensive and more rigid than those set forth in the 
Word of God ? To put the point plainly, is it right, is it 
prudent in a national Church to impose upon its members 
as essential conditions of membership, any doctrines which 
are not contained in the Apostles' and Nicene Creeds ? 
Would not all who held the doctrines of those Creeds 
have been admitted into the Apostolic Church; and 
ought not the rule of the first, to be equally the rule of 
the nineteenth century ? I am persuaded that we shall 
find no solution of our difficulties, unless we go back to 
first principles, Christianity in its essence is very simple. 
It stands * majestic in its own simplicity.' Not Rome 
alone has erred in crowding it with unauthorized additions. 
It comes to us burdened with the accretions of centuries: 
and many of our most bitter contests have reference not 
to Christianity itself, but rather to the framework more or 
less elaborate in which the Churches have chosen to set 
the priceless jewel of revelation. 
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There were those in Apostolic days, who held false 
doctrines : but we do not find that they were excluded 
from the Churches. The policy of St. Paul was a policy 
of argument, of expostulation, of earnest appeal ; but not 
of exclusion or of separation. His one weapon was the 
truth of God : he discarded all other means of reaching 
the reason and the heart. If then the members of any 
Church, that of this country for example, avow their ad- 
hesion to the foundation truths of Christianity, have we 
any right to exclude them from that Church ? If they 
reject certain subordinate doctrines which such Church 
maintains, we may question the consistency of their 
Churchmanship, but we need not drive them from her 
communion. If conscience does not accuse them, our 
consciences surely may be at rest. * Who art thou that 
udgest another man's servant, to his own master he 
standeth or falleth.' 

If there be any truth in these considerations, they 
may serve in some sort to reconcile us to much of the 
diversity both in doctrine and in practice which un- 
doubtedly exists. Personally we may, we must be true to 
our convictions. We may deplore the existence of error 
on the one side and on the other ; but we need not despair 
of our Church. She may be defective in her administra- 
tion, and yet remain sound at heart. And as long as she 
proclaims with no uncertain sound the doctrines of her 
Creeds and Articles, and gives abundant proof of her 
vitality by winning sinners to Christ, and nurturing the 
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flock, * which he hath purchased with his own blood/ I 
believe it to be the duty of Christian Churchmen to stand 
by the ship : * Destroy it not ; for a blessing is in it.' 

III. The relation of the Christian to the Churches 
OF God which are not in communion with his own 
Church is a still more delicate and difficult subject to 
deal with. Am I wrong in saying that there are many 
Churches which ought to be in communion with each 
other, but are not? Is there any warrant in Scripture 
for giving the principle of Church government the pro- 
minence as a condition of communion, which is often 
assigned to it ? We may think, and rightly think, that 
Episcopacy can lay claim to Apostolic sanction, if not 
to Apostolic appointment : but it does not follow that 
because some Churches have adopted what we deem to 
be a less perfect form of government, they cease to be 
Churches at all : and if ' God hath received them, ought 
we to refuse to them the right hand of fellowship?* Our 
Lord's answer to the disciples who forbad the man that 
cast out devils in Christ's name, 'because he followed 
not with them,' is much in point : * Forbid him not ; 
for there is no man which shall do a miracle in my 
name, that can lightly speak evil of me. For he that is 
not against us is on our part.' (Mark, ix. 38-40.) That 
man was the first Christian Nonconformist ; rebuked by 
the spirit of ecclesiastical intolerance, but vindicated arid 
welcomed by the loving heart of Christ 

It may be difficult, nor is it necessary for us at all 
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events, to justify the separation from our Church of 
various bodies of Christians holding substantially the 
same truths with ourselves. But we must not assume 
that all the blame of separation, or even the greater 
part of it, rests with them. The Act of Uniformity in 
Charles the Second's reign was the fruitful source of 
division ; but that was the work of the Church : whilst 
the exclusive pretensions, the ill-disguised scorn, the 
harsh language, the petty tyranny of subsequent genera- 
tions of Churchmen, have widened existing breaches, 
and made the prospect of reunion more and more 
remote. Where there is much to be said on both sides, 
is it not wise to shun controversy : and, instead of in- 
dulging in mutual recriminations, to unite together in 
confessing common sins, and seeking to serve and glorify 
a common Saviour? 

The views advanced in this chapter of the relation of 
personal religion to the Church and to the Churches may 
be thus summed up : 

L The Christian recognizes the existence, within the 
boundaries of the Church visible, of the true spiritual 
Body of Christ, the Church of the elect, the blessed 
company of all faithful people. His relation to this 
mystical Church is most close and real: he believes, 
with Hooker, that * the everlasting purposes of love 
mercy, and blessedness belong to this Church :' in it, 
and in it alone, he finds true unity, both as between 
Christ and the members, as between the members 
themselves, one with another : to this Church he 
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humbly trusts that he belongs, and though conscious of 
his own manifold imperfections, he looks forward hope- 
fully to that glorious day in which Christ ' shall present 
it to himself a glorious Church .... holy and without 
blemish.' 

il But the Christian Churchman is a member of 
the Church of his country, a sound branch of the Church 
visible, and containing within its boundaries no incon- 
siderable portion of the mystical Church of Christ now 
dwelling upon earth. In the ministrations of the Church 
of England, in her doctrines and devotional forms, he 
finds the nutriment and the solace of his religious life. 
That Church which fed the piety of Jewel, of Ken, of 
Hooker, of Jeremy Taylor, of Leighton, of Andrewes, of 
Fletcher, of Simeon, of Henry Martyn, not to mention 
more recent names, suffices, so far as any Church can do 
so, to satisfy his spiritual wants. 

In her he finds a history, which links him to the 

very earliest age, and appeals to some of the deepest 

feelings of our nature. In her he finds also a liberty 

of action, which allows him to give free scope to all 

the energies of his renewed nature. Let others boast a 

purer faith, a more high-toned spirituality, a more ample 

ireedom ; he is content with his lot : well knowing that 

other folds can contain no more efficient means of grace 

than those which his own Church supplies, and that, in 

remaining loyal to her interests, he is upholding the 

chief support of true religion in the land. 

iii. Towards other Christian communities his at- 



titude will be that of affectionate sympathy and large- 
hearted toleration. It will be in the nature of things, 
that where he seems to recognize the closest adherence 
to Apostolic doctrine and practice, his sympathy will 
be most warm and active : he will love the Churches 
of Christendom 'for the truth's sake.' But in all he 
will delight to find the true disciples of Christ, with 
them his communion will be real : and he will rejoice 
in the assurance that amidst the jarring discords of the 
various folds there is in very truth but * one flock and one 
shepherd.' 

A 'Prayer for Unity, 

O God the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, our only 
Saviour, the Prince of peace ; give us grace seriously to 
lay to heart the great dangers we are in by our unhappy 
divisions. Take away all hatred and prejudice, and 
whatsoever else may hinder us from godly union and 
concord : that, as there is but one Body, and one Spirit, 
and one Hope of our calling, one Lord, one Fsath, one 
Baptism, one God and Father of us all, so we may hence- 
forth be all of one heart, and of one soul, united in one 
holy bond of truth and peace, of faith and charity, and 
may with one mind and one mouth glorify Thee ; through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

PERSONAL REUGION IN RELATION TO GENERAL CULTURE. 

* W^ttt nl^all tot^nom lie fottttn f ann in^ttt ifi t^t place of 
nnnenttaitiiittg f — Job, xxviii. 12. 

"Bu; t^t ttutl^, atiQ tfell it not 3 aliso tDt^uont, atiQ intftruc* 
tton, anQ nnliet^tattlititg/ — Prov. xxiii. 23. 

'tnnt 31 ^alD ttiat iDt^Dont ejrceUetli foH;, 80 fat an liglbt 
e^celletl) natltnew.*— Eccl. ii. 13. 

' flttn ^oiteis toais leatnen in all tlie loi^tiom of t^t ^gi^ptian^/ 

Acts, vii. 22. 

' 31, Daniel, nnnetistooti b; boolt^ t^t nuntbet of tl^e peatji/ 

Dan. ix. 2. 

"Btinff iDitt) ttiee t%e iioolk0, liut eispeciall]^ tide patclbntentji/ 

2 Tim. iv. 13. 

' jTinaH?, btetl^tm, to^atisoebet tliingis ate ttue, lol^atiioetier 
tl^ingis ate benetable, lol^atjetoe&et tt)ing0 ate iuist, tolbat^oeber 
t^in^% ate pute, tolbstjetoebet tlbittg^ ate lobelp, tstiatisoetiet ttitngtf 
ate of goon tepott 3 if ttiete be an^^ bittue, anu if tliete tt uttf 
ptaiise, menitate on tl^e^e tl^ins^/— Phil. iv. 8. 

We have considered the relation in which Christian life 
stands to the world and to the Church. But there 
are some other questions which deserve attention. We 
are living far down the stream of time, we are living in 
an age of great mental activity : the accumulated wisdom 
of the past is within our reach, and fresh sources of 
knowledge are continually presenting themselves to our 
notice : the intellectual movement of the day can hardly 
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fail to exercise a powerful influence upon Christian life 
and practice. Now what position ought the Christian 
to assume with reference to this advancing wave of 
mental culture ? Should he accept and welcome it ? or 
should he withdraw as far as possible from the sphere of 
its influence, as from an * unclean thing,' dangerous and 
hurtful to a true believer? There are good people who 
would confine the Christian to the Bible, the Prayer- 
Meeting, and, perhaps, the so-called religious newspaper. 
They tell us that— 

* The path to bliss abounds with many a snare, — 
Learning is one, and wit, however rare : 

The Frenchman first in literary fame, 

With spirit, genius, eloquence supplied. 

Lived long, wrote much, laugh'd heartily, and died.' 

In pointed contrast with whom — 

* Yon cottager who weaves at her own door, 
Pillow and bobbins all her little store. 
Content though mean, and cheerful, if not gay, 
Shuffling her threads about the live-long day. 
Just earns a scanty pittance, and at night 
Lies down secure, her heart and pocket light ; 
She for her humble sphere by nature fit. 

Has little understanding and no wit. 
Receives no praise, but (though her lot be such> 
Toilsome and indigent) she renders much ; 
Just knows and knows no more, her bible true, 
A truth the brilliant Frenchman never knew, 
And in that charter reads, with sparkling eyes. 
Her title to a treasure in the skies. 

O happy peasant ! O unhappy bard ! 
His the mere tinsel, hers the rich reward ; 
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He praised perhaps for ages yet to come, 
She never heard of half a mile from home ; 
He lost in errors his vain heart prefers, 
She safe in the simplicity of hers.* 

But are these the only alternatives before us ? Must 
we choose between Voltaire and the Buckinghamshire 
lace-maker ? Were it indeed so, every Christian would 
cast in his lot with the lace-maker. But it is not so. 
We find in the Bible the sternest condemnation of 
ungodliness : but it places no premium upon ignorance. 
* Buy the truth, and sell it not ; also wisdom and instruc- 
tion, and understanding.' 

I shall attempt to prove in this chapter that personal 
religion ought ever to maintain friendly relationship with 
general culture, that the cultivation of the intellect is a 
divine duty, and that the pursuit of knowledge is an 
essential condition of all healthy progress. 

I. The constitution of human nature furnishes 
a strong argument in favour of mental cultivation and 
the acquisition of sound learning. It is conceivable that 
God might have given to man a very limited intelligence. 
It is enough to say that He has not done so. * God 
created man in his own image.' Whatever intelligence 
belongs to other occupants of our globe, man excels them 
alL He, and he only, has the power of acquiring know- 
ledge from experience, of deriving knowledge from the 
past, and of transmitting knowledge from generation to 
generation. The three operations of the mind, in con- 
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nection with knowledge — the desire of its possession, the 
tendency to its communication, and the power of its 
inheritance — are evidently the exclusive property of man. 

The acquisition of knowledge is the prerogative of 
man. The desire for it is whpUy wanting in the lower 
orders of creation. One generation follows another, with- 
out the slightest evidence of progress. No change of 
condition makes any discoverable difference in them. 
They are as they ever have been, and as they ever will 
be. But man no sooner emerges from the hardships of 
savage life, than he feels an unquenchable thirst for 
knowledge, discovers its necessity, and delights in its 
enjoyment. With the more vigorous order of minds this 
-enjoyment amounts to a passion. The study of the 
thoughts of great minds, the discoveries of science, the 
memorials of our race, are among the most absorbing 
and elevating sources of delight open to us. 

The communication of knowledge again is the exclusive 
privilege of man : and, with the means of rapid communi- 
cation which he inherits and improves, knowledge has now 
become common property. A phenomenon of nature, the 
discovery of a planet, the opening out of a continent, any 
and every event in the world of politics, of science, of 
commerce, of literature, of art, becomes immediately 
known, wherever education has prepared the way. The 
student is thus stimulated by the general knowledge, is 
furnished with ceaseless supplies of facts, and, with his 
path cleared before him, presses forward to new in- 
vestigations. 
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T/ie inheritance of knowledge is another exclusive 
privilege of man. On this depends the progress of the 
human race. * Conceive man planted on the earth, 
•knowing nothing of the past; no vigour of intellect 
could raise him above the rank of a vigorous barbarian. 
His whole existence must be experimental "Sufficient 
to the day is the evil thereof." He goes down to his 
grave, still a novice in all that constitutes civilisation. 
He dies, and makes no sign. He leaves no bequest to 
society. However he may have cultivated the intellectual 
field in which he first stood, it is instantly covered with 
the thistle and the thorn, when his husbandry is over : to 
be laboured with the same toil by his successors, and by 
them, again, to be left to the thistle and the thorn. 

What is a library ? A collection of volumes ? No : 
a collection of minds 1 The great men of their genera- 
tions have gone down to the tomb, but all that made 
them great is still before us. There still lives the orator, 
the statesman, the man of taste, the man of social power, 
the man of science, the man of imagination. We are 
surrounded by talent, in all the forms which once influ- 
enced, enlightened, or delighted mankind; spirits speaking 
to our spirit, freed from the flesh, and purifip d by the 
grave. The value of this quality is incalculable. It makes 
the living man an associate of all the past, and a bene- 
factor to all the future Instead of the brief knowledge, 
which alone can be acquired in the rapid course of 
individual life, it makes him master of the mental trea- 
sures of six thousand years.' (Dr. Croly.) 
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Our argument amounts to this — the Creator has 
furnished man with certain faculties ; observation, 
memory, imagination, reasoning, and the like; the 
employment of which is essential to his happiness 
and progress. Without the cultivation of these facul- 
ties he may exist : but he exists only as a savage. He 
can feed, and fight, and die : but he differs little from 
the beast of the field. He cannot rise beyond the 
rudest wants of nature. If then the bestowment of a 
talent carries with it the obligation to improve that talent 
to the utmost, it follows that the cultivation of our 
mental powers is a divine duty, and the acquisition and 
communication of knowledge a condition of progress. 

It would be well for those who limit the Christian to 
the pursuit of religious knowledge, to consider how large 
is the inheritance of secular knowledge to which they have 
themselves succeeded, and which they do not scruple to 
use and enjoy. Let the English Christian, for example, re- 
flect upon the government under which he is living. Next 
to a pure religion, the greatest boon of Providence is a 
pure liberty. The English constitution is the theory of a 
pure liberty, embracing the three indispensable principles 
— the security of person, the security of property, and the 
security of conscience But at what cost of thought and 
labour, with what careful application of the lessons of 
experience, with what forethought in making provision 
for the future, has that constitution been framed. Are 
we then to disparage the intelligence which gave it birth? 
Are we to sit down under this tree of liberty, nurtured 
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as it has been by the political wisdom of centuries, and 
scoff at the very wisdom to which we owe so much ? 

Or to speak still more familiarly, let the Christian 
reflect upon so homely a thing as his breakfast table, and 
guage the amount of intelligence which has combined to 
produce it. So with the house in which he dwells, the 
Church in which he worships, the railroad by which he 
travels ; so in fact with every object which pleases his 
eye or ministers to his happiness and comfort : all, all is 
the product of cultivated intelligence. We move upon 
the wheels of mind. But for mind, we were even now 
in a savage state. And shall we reap so contentedly 
the harvest of civilization, and treat as profane the intel- 
ligence which has produced it ? Shall we selfishly rejoice 
in our well-filled storehouses, and refuse to contribute 
our share, be it ever so little, towards keeping up the 
common stock? He who neglects to cultivate and 
employ the faculties which God has given him, is not 
only wickedly hiding his talent in the earth, but is doing 
what in him lies, happily it is but little, to reverse the 
costly labours of six thousand years, and to roll back the 
human race into the abyss of barbarism. 

2. The Argument from Scripture will perhaps 
have greater weight with some who may read these pages. 
I have only touched the surface of the argument from 
human nature : and I can but glance at that supplied by 
the Word of God. 

Now let it be at once confessed that the saving 
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truths of revelation may be grasped by the most unlet- 
tered, ^nd that the light of the gospel may and often 
does illumine and sanctify the hearts of those who wholly 
lack the advantages of education. But what does this 
prove ? It only proves that the results of the greatest 
of all the sciences are capable of being popularized ; and 
that, as the necessaries of life are within the reach of the 
savage, so the necessaries of spiritual life belong of right 
to every member of the human race. The question still 
remains, what amount of mental culture does the Bible 
encourage and demand ? 

If in one sense the Bible is a book for the unlearned, 
and we gladly and thankfully acknowledge that it is so ; 
it is no less certain that the Bible is a book for the 
learned, and that without sound learning the Bible would 
not be, and could not be, a book for alL 

Take, for example, the single point of the Transla- 
tions. As the result of much labour, and after comparing 
together- many manuscripts, versions, and quotations in 
ancient authors, learned men have agreed upon a text of 
Scripture, which probably represents, with very slight 
inaccuracies, the original writings. But of what use 
would a Hebrew Old Testament or a Greek New Testa- 
ment be to an uneducated Englishman of the nineteenth 
century ? The Bible needs to be translated into many 
tongues. Learning, very considerable learning, therefore, 
is required in order to bring the Word of God within the 
reach of the many nations of the globe, no longer of one 
lip or one language. 
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Or again if we reflect upon the component parts of 
Scripture, consisting as it does of a variety of composi- 
tions, historical, prophetical, poetical, doctrinal, the 
works of many authors, themselves living in different 
ages of the world's history; we perceive that anything 
like an accurate knowledge of the framework of Scripture 
demands the patient study of well-trained minds. You 
have only to open any Guide to the study of Scripture 
and read the table of contents, to see how much learning 
has been expended in securing to us our present know- 
ledge of the structure of the word of God. 

If, again, you consider its contents, you cannot fail 
to see that whilst there is much in it which is within the 
reach of all, there is also much, very much, which only 
gives itself to patient investigation, and that beneath the 
surface there are treasures which a cultivated intellect 
can alone discover and appreciate. In order to under- 
stand a composition, you must understand the argument 
which underlies it : and the argument, for example, of 
the Book of Job, the reasonings of St. Paul,* the dis- 
courses of our Lord, call for the highest efforts of 
sanctified intellect, if we are to penetrate into their 
meaning. 

Again, a knowledge of geography, climate, natural 
history, the manners and customs of ancient nations, is 

* * The declaration of verse 7 is now at length substantiated by 
twenty-two verses of the deepest, most varied, and most comprehen- 
sive reasoning that exists in the whole compass of the great Apostle's 
writings.' (Bp. Ellicott on Gal. iii. 29.) 
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necessary to the right understanding of many parts of 
Scripture : whilst, touching as it does at various points 
those great world-powers which grew up around the 
chosen nation, and in its records of the past and fore- 
casts of the future giving to the world the true philosophy 
of history, we may safely say that apart from historical 
study a large portion of the Bible must be to us an 
enigma and a blank. 

Once more, reflect upon the literary beauties of the 
Bible. Be not afraid of the expression. As in the world 
of nature, so in the world of revelation, God might have 
made ever3rthing bald, mean, displeasing to the eye and 
to the taste. But he has not done so. In either world, 
beauty is the law, deformity the exception. * And God 
saw everything that he had made, and, behold, it was 
very good' A large portion of the Old Testament 
consists of poetry. The true function of poetry is doubt- 
less to instruct : but it instructs by pleasing ; it presents 
to the mind a beautiful picture, and seeks by the 
grandeur and variety of its imagery, by the splendour, 
the harmony, and the elegance of its diction, to win the 
affections of the reader and allure him to the pursuit of 
virtue. 

Now there are beauties in the Prose of Scripture 
which are surpassed in no other compositions ancient or 
modern. Nothing can equal the solemnity and mag- 
nificence with which the power of God in creation is 
depicted. How remarkable is the brevity and simplicity 
of the language : 
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'And God said, Let there be light; and there was light.* 
(Yehi or, va-yehi or.) 

• 

The more words you would accumulate upon this 
thought, the more you would detract from its sublimity. 

Again, how sublime is the description of the vision 
of God in Exodus, xxiv. lo, ii : 

* And they saw the God of Israel : and there was under his feet 
as it were a paved work of a sapphire-stone, and as it were the body 
of heaven in his clearness.' 

Or again, 

* Behold, the Lord passed by, and a great and strong wind rent 
the mountains, and brake in pieces the rocks before the Lord ; but 
the Lord was not in the wind : and after the wind an earthquake ; 
but the Lord was not in the earthquake : and after the earthquake 
a fire ; but the Lord was not in the fire : and after the fire a still 
small voice.* (i Kings, xix. ii, 12.) ' ■ 

For depth of pathos there is nothing in profane 
authorship which can be compared with some of the 
recorded utterances of Jacob and of David : whilst the 
brief announcement to Eli of the death of his two sons 
(i Sam. iv. 17) may be favourably compared with that 
of Antilochus, when bringing to Achilles the tidings of 
the death of his friend Patroclus : 

* Dead is Patroclus ! For his corse they fight, 
His naked corse : his arms are Hector's right.* 

Pope's Iliady Bk. xviii. 

Very beautiful is VirgiFs description of the stilling 
of the tempest by Neptune : 
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* Meantime imperial Neptune heard the sound 
Of raging billows breaking on the ground. 
Displeased, and fearing for his wat'ry reign, 
He rear'd his awful head above the main. 
Serene in majesty, — then roll*d his eyes 
Around the space of earth, and seas, and skies. 

• •••«• 

He summoned Eurus and the western blast, 

And first an angry glance on both he cast, 

Then thus rebuk'd — ** Audacious winds, from whence 

This bold attempt, this rebel insolence ? 

Is it for you to ravage seas and land, 

Unauthoriz'd by my supreme command ? 

To raise such mountains on the troubled main ? 

Whom I — but first 'tis fit the billows to restrain : 

And then you shall be taught obedience to my reign." 

• • * • • • • 

He spoke — and, while he spoke, he smoothed the sea, 
Dispell'd the darkness, and restored the day.' 

Dryden's Mneid^ Bk. i. 

How far more expressive and sublime is the simple 
announcement of the Gospel narrative : 

* And he arose, and rebuked the wind, and said unto the sea^ 
Peace, be still. And the wind ceased, and there was a great 
calm.' 

But it is in the Poetry of Scripture that we find the 
highest examples of excellence. The field is a wide one. 
I select a single example. Isaiah in his fourteenth 
chapter foretells the overthrow of the king of Babylon. 
He imagines a vast, dreary, dark, sepulchral cavern, 
where the kings of the nations lie, each upon his bed of 
dust, the arms of each beside him, his sword under his 
head, and the graves of their numerous hosts round 
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about them : Behold ! the king of Babylon is introduced : 
they all rise and go forth to meet him : 

* Hades from beneath is moved because of thee, to meet thee at thy 
coming : 

• ••••••• 

All of them shall accost thee, and shall say unto thee : 

Art thou, even thou, become weak as we? art thou made like 

unto us ? 
Is then thy pride brought down to the grave, the sound of thy 

sprightly instruments ? 
Is the vermin become thy couch, and the earth-worm thy covering ? 
How art thou fallen from heaven, O Lucifer, son of the Morning ! 
Art cut down to the earth, thou that didst subdue the nations ! 

• ••• •••• 

Is this the man, that made the earth to tremble ; that shook the 
kingdoms ? 

The seed of evil-doers shall never be renowned.* 

Is. xiv. 9-20. Lowth's Translation. 

* If,' says Bishop Lowth, * I may be indulged in the 
free declaration of my own sentiments on this occasion, 
I do not know a single instance in the whole compass of 
Greek and Roman poetry, which, in every excellence of 
composition, can be said to equal, or even to approach 
it'* 

One or two examples may suffice to show that 
modern poets are quite ready to borrow from the 
imagery of Scripture. Thus Longfellow — 

* See Lowth's Lectures on Hebrezu Poetry^ which well deserves 
the study of those, who would rightly estimate the 'poetical beauties 
of the sacred writings. 
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' Beneath some patriarchal tree 

I lay upon the ground ; 
His hoary arms uplifted he, 
And all the broad leaves over me 
Clapped their little hands in glee, 
With one continuous sound : ' — 

( Voices of the Night, Prelude, ver. 3.) 

* All the trees of the field shall clap their hands.' 

(Isa. Iv. 12.) 

* There, in the twilight cold and grey, 
Lifeless, but beautiful he lay. 

And from the sky^ serene and far, 
A voice felly like a falling star. 

Excelsior.' 

* There fell a voice from heaven.* (Dan. iv. 31.) 

And it has always appeared to me that one of the most 
striking scenes in The Lady of the Lake, the chef-cTcBuvre 
as it has been called of Sir Walter Scott's poetry, was 
suggested by the vision of the valley of dry bones in 
EzekieL 

* ** Have then thy wish ! " — he whistled shrill, 
And he was answer'd from the hill ; 

Wild as the scream of the curlew. 
From crag to crag the signal flew. 
Instant, from copse and heath, arose 
Bonnets and spears and bended bows ; 
On right, on left, above, below. 
Sprung up at once the lurking foe ; 
From shingles grey their lances start. 
The bracken bush sends forth the dart, 
The rushes and the willow-wand 
Are bristling into axe and brand. 
And every tuft of broom gives life 
To plaided warrior arm'd for strife. 
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That whistle gairison'd the glen 
At once with full five hundred men, 
As if the yawning hill to heaven 
A subterranean host had given. 
Watching their leader's beck and will, 
All silent there they stood, and still.' 

Compare this with the language of the Prophet : 

* Then said he unto me. Prophesy unto the wind, prophesy, son 
of man, and say to the wind. Thus saith the Lord God, Come from 
the four winds, O breath, and breathe upon these slain, that they 
may live. So I prophesied as he commanded me, and the breath 
came into them, and they lived, and stood upon their feet, an exceed- 
ing great army.' — (Ezek. xxxvii. 9, 10.) 

The inference I draw from the above remarks is that 
Scripture addresses itself to the intellect, as well as to 
the heart of man. God has been pleased to reveal 
Himself to us under forms and symbols of exquisite 
beauty. In order to appreciate that beauty, we require 
a severe mental training. The reasoning powers need 
to be strengthened, the imagination to be stimulated, 
taste to be cultivated, memory to be kept in exercise. If 
Scripture is to be to us all that God apparently designs 
it to be, we must aim habitually at the improvement of 
our faculties and the acquisition of knowledge. The 
Bible is no foe to mental culture. Nay there are many 
of its most costly treasures which it unlocks only to those, 
^ho have been trained in mind, no less than in heart, 
to welcome and admire them. 

3. An argument from influence may also be 
Aised in favour of the culture I am advocating. The 
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value of Christian life upon earth depends largely upon 
the influence for good which it exercises. * Ye are the 
salt of the earth.' * Ye are the light of the world.' Now 
a life tells just in proportion to the power that resides 
in it No doubt holiness is power : there can be no 
spiritual power without it. But knowledge is also power : 
and sanctified knowledge is the highest form of power 
known upon earth. The two greatest examples of wide- 
spread and lasting influence which the world has pro- 
bably ever known are found in Moses and St Paul. 
But they were both highly educated men : men of 
powerful and cultivated intellects, and possessed of such 
learning as it had been possible for them to acquire. 

Look down the page of Christian history, and ask 
who were the men whose influence was most felt 
in their own day, whose influence certainly has been 
most widely felt in succeeding generations ; and you will 
invariably find that they were the men of sound learn- 
ing as well as of genuine piety. It must be so. Sound- 
ness in learning is opposed to error ; as also to all that 
is light, trifling, superficial, and worthless. In every 
department of human enquiry it implies the possession . 
of truth : and it is truth which tells. The empire of 
truth shall one day fill the world. 

Experience teaches the same lesson. Whose are the 
works which most help to form men's minds, to give 
noble and elevating thoughts, to stimulate and encourage 
the education of the race ? Are they not the works of 
gifted and cultivated men ? Of men whose perception 
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of truth was clear, whose grasp of truth was firm, and 
who possessed the power of expressing truth in forcible, 
if not in beautiful and attractive language. Nor has 
sanctified learning yet lost its power. Would that it 
were more abundant. It is perhaps one of the special 
dangers of the present day that the calls to active labour 
are so urgent, that Christian men are not only tempted 
to rush untrained and ill-furnished into the conflict with 
evil, but that they neglect ever after to discipline their 
minds, and to frequent those fountains of wisdom which 
are open to them. If the Christian Church is to exercise 
its legitimate influence in this age of progress, its standard 
of attainment must certainly not be lowered : the weapons 
of past generations may have done good service in their 
day, but we cannot now always depend upon them : we 
must at least keep abreast of the age, if we cannot hope 
to lead it : we must remember that godliness is one 
source, but not the only source of power. 

I infer then that there need be no antagonism between 
personal religion and general culture : on the contrary the 
alliance between them should be close and cordial The 
aim of personal religion is the formation of Christian 
character : but character embraces the whole man ; and 
no part of our being can be ignored or neglected without 
loss ensuing. 

This only would I say in conclusion, that we ought 
to exercise much discrimination in selecting food for the 
mind. As there is poison in the world of nature, so there 
is poison in the world of thought. Let your thoughts. 
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wrote St Paul to the Philippians, be occupied with 
things true, not with deeds and words of falsehood; 
things venerable and becoming, not such as are mean, 
ignoble, and contemptible; things just and righteous, 
not such as rob God of His honour and man of his right ; 
things pure, not unclean and immoral ; things lovely, not 
hateful; of good report, not scandialous and disgraceful*; 
things virtuous, not vicious; things praiseworthy, not 
those deserving only of condemnation. *The great 
exploits and great characters of history ; the noble works 
and self-denying sacrifices of charity ; the manly vigorous 
exertions of public and private life ; the lofty hopes and 
stirring interests of our country and our time ; the great 
conceptions and glorious words of writers illustrious and 
immortal ; above all, the disclosures of truth divine and 
eternal made to us in the inspired Word of Revelation ; 
these are the things in which the mind and soul of man 
ought rather to expatiate : to have the heart pre-occupied 
with these, to turn to them from petty, paltry, worthless 
trifles, from idle, scandalous, slanderous tales, from stories 
probably false and certainly mischievous, is a safeguard 
such as none can despise who either knows anything of 
the plague of his own heart, or 'of the festering sores 
which are eating everywhere into the body of our social 
life/* 

But mental culture, however wisely regulated, must 
not end with Self. His life is a failure * that layeth up 
treasure for himself, and is not rich towards God :' and 

* See Dr. Vaughan's Lectures on the Philippians^ p. 305. 

Z 
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may we not add, towards his neighbour also ? There is 
other treasure besides money: and a man may be a 
diligent student, and yet be living to himself, and to 
himself alone. The daily hoarding of intellectual stores, 
the daily revelling in literary pursuits may become the 
luxury of a refined selfishness. The pursuit of know- 
ledge may be a nobler pursuit than that of pleasure; 
and the philosopher is at no pains to conceal his con- 
tempt for the sensualist ; but in either case the motive 
power may begin and end in Self Let the student then 
read with a view to active work in his generation : let 
him read in order to communicate, to instruct, to in- 
fluence. Let him read not for himself only, but for 
others. Knowledge is power : but power is respon- 
sibility : * For unto whomsoever much is given, of him 
shall be much required : and to whom men have com- 
mitted much, of him they will ask the more.* 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

PERSONAL RELIGION IN RELATION TO SCIENTIFIC 

CULTURE. 

' ^^at talbiclb ma? fie Iknotan of (Ben in mmifent in tlbem ; 
for (Sou Ibstlb iStotaeu it unto ttem. JTot tlbe intiiitible ttiingfi 
of Ibitn from tlb^ creation of tte taotlQ ate clearly iseen, fieing^ 
nnuenstooQ bp tl^e tlbingfi ttat ate mane, etien tii< etetnal poloer 
anO (Solilb^sti/ — Rom. i. 19, 20. 

It is no part of my plan to attempt to reconcile science 
with revelation. My aim is of a less ambitious cha- 
racter. I desire only to show that thoroughness in the 
cultivation of personal religion is quite consistent with 
the intelligent pursuit of scientific knowledge : and that 
such pursuit, if rightly conducted, should promote rather 
than hinder the growth of true piety. It might seem 
perhaps that this question is involved in that which has 
occupied our attention in the preceding chapter. In 
principle perhaps it is so. But the question of science 
looms so largely in the present day, and is thought by 
many to wear an aspect so dangerous and threatening to 
revealed truth, that it may well receive some independent 
examination. 

I. Let me first ask, Why should it be supposed that 
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there is any antagonism between science and piety? 
Why should the revelation which God has made of 
Himself in nature be in any way divorced from the reve- 
lation which He has made of Himself in His Word ? 
Are they not both, from the Christian's point of view^ 
manifestations of * His eternal power and Godhead ? * 
And may not the Christian find in the one as well 
as in the other abundant theme for adoration and 
praise ? 

Certainly the Bible is ignorant of any such antagonism. 
Whatever interpretation we may give to the first chapter 
of Genesis, no one can charge the Bible with shirking 
the question of creation. It places it in the very fore- 
front of its teaching, and hesitates not to describe with 
fearless boldness the order in which the creative work 
was accomplished. The writers, again, of the eighth and 
nineteenth Psalms were no strangers to the glories of the 
heavens, and to the testimony borne by them to the 
majesty of God. Whilst it was from the facts and 
sequences of nature that St Paul drew his frequent 
argument in favour of the existence and beneficence of 
the Supreme Being.* We find no encouragement, 
therefore, given in Scripture to the assumption that we 
honour God's Word by ignoring or neglecting the con- 
templation of His works. 

2. But it is objected by some, that the tendency of 
modem scientific inquiry is to originate grave and 
serious religious difficulties, very disturbing to the minds, 

* See Acts, xiv. 17 ; xvii. 24, 25. Rom. i. 19, 20. 
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if not dangerous to the faith of Christians : and that it is 
well therefore that pious persons should avoid the subject 
altogether. 

Let it be acknowledged that difficulties do exist : 
that such questions as the creation of the world, the 
antiquity of man, the unity of the human race, the 
doctrine of evolution, the theory of life, land us in 
problems which as yet we are unable to solve. It does 
not therefore follow that such inquiries are to be hence- 
forth abandoned I would rather draw the opposite 
conclusion. 

i. It may with reason be assumed that our difficulties 
arise not so much from our knowledge as from our igno- 
rance; not from our knowing too much, but from our 
knowing too little. Whatever may be said of the study 
of Scripture, we are but beginners in the study of nature : 
we know but little of God's works, and we know that 
little but imperfectly. The excommunication of Co- 
pernicus, the discoverer of the solar system, and the 
imprisonment of his disciple Galileo in the dungeons of 
the Inquisition for teaching the true theory of the earth's 
movement, may be regarded as belonging to the curio- 
sities of mediaeval history. But it should be remembered 
that the persecution of those eminent men was based 
upon the assumption that their discoveries were at 
variance with the teaching of the Word of God. Fuller 
knowledge has proved how baseless was the charge. 
And the lesson to be drawn from their history is this, 
that where Scripture and Nature seem to contradict each 
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other, it is not necessarily because either one or the 
other is in error, but because our interpretation of them 
is incomplete and faulty. Let us assume that Scripture 
is infallible in its teaching, and Nature faultless in her 
laws, it does not follow that we are infallible interpreters 
either of the one or of the other. Scripture has been 
wrongly interpreted, and will be so again. At best we 
are but slowly spelling out the secrets of nature. Before 
the light of truth difficulties will surely disappear. 

iL And let not the Christian imagine that by stand- 
ing aloof from scientific pursuits he can stay the progress 
of discovery. The Church may smile or it may firown 
upon the man of science: modern religious bigotry — 
honest it may be but mistaken — may protest against his 
conclusions : but in vain. The love of truth urges him 
on. Nor should the Christian regret that it is so. The 
march of science is as beneficent as it is sublime : its aim, 
to bring the powers of nature under man's control, and 
to make them conducive to the progress and happiness 
of the human race. 

3. The study then of nature and its laws, if carried 
on in a proper spirit, so far from being hostile to piety, 
should serve to enlarge our knowledge of the power, the 
wisdom, and the goodness of Almighty God. 

True indeed there is a point beyond which this study 
cannot carry us. It can throw no light upon the mystery 
of God's being, or upon the future destiny of man : it 
can tell us nothing of the counsels of the Eternal, or of 
the methods or ends of His administration : it can do 
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nothing to relieve man of the yoke of sin, or even to 
suggest to him the possibility of deliverance. Apart from 
revelation, the guesses of the wisest and boldest among 
the sons of men have been but guesses : * Secret things 
belong unto the Lord our God.' * Wisdom and might 
are his ... . He revealeth the deep and secret things : 
He knoweth what is in the darkness, and the light 
dwelleth with him.' But because scientific knowledge 
has its limits — limits which should train its disciples to 
humility — it does not follow that its value should be 
depreciated, or its aims decried. The works of creation 
bear important testimony to the being of God. He has 
never Meft Himself without witness.' (Acts, xiv. 17.) 
The very heathen confessed this truth. * God may not 
be seen, but you recognize him in his works.' * Unseen 
by man, but by his works made manifest.' And St. Paul 
declares that our senses ought to convey to us some 
knowledge of Gpd (Rom. i. 19): *for,' he says, *His 
invisible attributes, even His eternal power and divinity, 
have from the time, and through the medium of creation, 
been made patent and intelligible.' (v. 20.) We see Him 
not : but we see on every side the works of His hands. 
Our path is strewed with the evidences of design ; from 
these we infer a designer's mind and a designer's hand : 
and every fresh discovery of wisdom in contrivance, and 
skill in the adaptation of means to an end, serves to 
strengthen the argument for the hand and being of a 
God. 

Paley begins his work on Natural Theology with 
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the following well-known passage : ' In crossing a heatb, 
suppose I pitched my foot against a sfime, and were 
asked how the stone came to be there ; I might possibly 
answer, that, for anything I knew to the contrary, it had 
lain there for ever. Bat suppose I had found a vxitch 
upon the ground, and it should be inquired how the 
watch happened to be in that place; I should hardly 
think of the answer which I had before given, — ^that, for 
anything I knew, the watch might have always been 
there. Yet why should not this answer serve for the 
watch as well as for the stone ? AMiy is it not as ad- 
missible in the second case as in the first? For this 
reason, and for no other, viz. that, when we come to 
inspect the watch, we perceive (what we could not dis- 
cover in the stone) that its several parts are framed and 
put together for a purpose, e. g. that they are so formed 
and adjusted as to produce motion, and that motion so 
regulated as to point out the hour of the day ; that, if 
the different parts had been differently shaped from 
what they are, of a different size from what they are, or 
placed after any other manner, or in any other order, 
than that in which they are placed, either no motion at 
all would have been carried on in the machine, or none 
which would have answered the use that is now served 
by it. ... This mechanism being observed, the in- 
ference we think is inevitable, that the watch must have 
had a maker; that there must have existed, at some 
time, and at some place or other, an artificer or artificers, 
who formed it for the purpose which we find it actually 
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to answer, who comprehended its construction, and 
designed its use.' 

It may be that if Paley had lived a few years later, 
when the discoveries of geology had thrown such light 
upon the formation of the crust of our globe, and had 
taught men the lengthened but orderly processes by 
means of which it had been prepared for their use ; the 
marvellous way in which it had been adapted to their 
convenience, their safety and their happiness ; and the 
fact that every atom in it is charged with a purpose and 
contributes to this great result ; he would not have spoken 
so contemptuously of the evidential value even of a si^one. 
He might have found in it indications of design, as real 
though perhaps not so immediately palpable, as in his 
favourite watch. But in the example given the argument 
seems conclusive. From a watch we infer a watchmaker : 
not because in one part we see gold, in another silver, in 
a third steel, and in a fourth glass ; it is not because of 
its materials that you infer a maker : but because of the 
arrangement and disposition of its parts, by which certain 
means are adapted to some certain end, and a result is 
arrived at which could have sprung only from design. In 
like manner from a world we infer a worldmaker. Whether 
we view things singly and apart, and observe the marvel- 
lous constitution of their several parts, and their adapt- 
ation to the place, the circumstances, and the ends of 
their existence : or whether we regard them in their 
relation to each other, and their evident fitness to com- 
bine and act in harmony together : we find that a de- 
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signed adaptation to a particular end is inscribed on 
every fragment of creation : and from the relations 'which 
obtain among the orbs that roll above us, to the manifold 
and multiform relations of usefulness among the several 
parts of the animal and vegetable world, we behold all 
nature instinct with the mind of a Divinity — all teeming 
and alive with the evidences of a God 

There is therefore much practical utility in the devout 
contemplation of the works of creation. Scientific study 
may be, nay should be, as religious in its aim, as the 
study in the Word of God ; and so far from being a 
hindrance to piety, it should prove its most useful hand- 
maid ; not only enlarging our views of the power and 
wisdom of the Creator, but confirming and strengthening 
our Christian belief. 

Two results at least ought to follow the investigation 
of nature ; an increased thoroughness both in our convic- 
tions and in our impressions. 

There is much in the present day to try and even to 
shake our faith. The foundation truths of all religion are 
assailed: the being of a God, the government of the 
world, the immortality of the soul, and the reality of a 
future state, are questioned, if not denied : and it is well 
for the Christian not only to have a foundation for his 
hope, but tofeel it, and to fortify his position by reasons 
which cannot be overthrown. 

For this reason the study of natural Theology, or the 
testimony of the phenomena of nature to the power, 
wisdom, and goodness of God, deserves to be encouraged. 
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Such treatises as those of Paley and Chalmers on this 
subject; or Barrow's sermon on *The Being of God 
proved from the frame of the world ;' or Dr. Whewell's 
work on * Astronomy and general Physics considered 
with reference to Natural Theology;' or other of the 
Bridgewater Treatises, notably that by Sir Charles Bell 
on * The Hand : its Mechanism and Vital Endowments 
as evincing Design,' are surely not out of date : and a 
careful examination of the argument contained in these 
and other works can hardly fail to deepen the Christian's 
convictions upon some of the foundation truths of his 
religion. 

* But secondly, what is gained by research in the sta- 
bility of our conclusion, is also gained for it in impression. 
... It is one thing to assent to a proposition ; another,, 
and a very different thing, to have imbibed its influence. 
... In a moral point of view, I shall not I believe be 
contradicted when I say, that, if one train of thinking be 
more desirable than another, it is that which regards the 
phenomena of nature with a constant reference to a 
supreme intelligent Author. The world thenceforth 
becomes a temple, and life itself one continued act of 
adoratioa' (Paley.) 

4. The inference I draw from the above remarks is. 
that the Christian has no cause to fear the study of 
nature, or to shrink from the examination of the boldest 
generalizations of science. He will find much, very much 
which will harmonize with the teachings of Revelation. 
And if he meets, as he will meet, with startling and 
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unwelcome assertions, let him be content to wait for their 
solutioa Indeed, it will, I believe, be often found that 
the doctrines of scientific infidelity carry upon the face of 
them their own refutatioa 

Thus for example Ernst Haeckel, one of the leaders 
in the school of materialism, proclaims his theory of the 
the animal descent of the human race, as * a necessary 
and unavoidable inference,' * a deduction, which we must 
draw . . . according to the stern demands of inexorable 
logic* — {History of Creation^ voL L 6, 7.) 

But what is this theory of descent which * inexorable 
logic ' impels us to accept ? It is, according to Haeckel, 
that man is the last in a chain of animal ancestors, of 
which the first resembled the still living Moneron, a 
simple, formless, semi-fluid, albuminous lump. This noble 
ancestry is assumed to consist of no less than twenty-two 
stages. Genuine Men originated out of Ape-like Men by 
the gradual development of the animal language of sounds 
into a connected or articulate language of words. But 
Ape-like Men sprang fi-om Man-like Apes : these fi-om 
Tailed Apes : these from SemirApes : these from Pouched 
Animals : these from Primary Mammals : these from 
Primaeval Amniota : these from Gilled Amphibians : these 
from Mud Fish : these from Single-nostriled Animals : 
these from Skull-less Animals : these from Sack-Worms : 
these from Soft-Worms : these from Gliding-Worms : 
these from Primaeval Stomach Animals: these firom 
Ciliated Larva : these from Synamcebae : these firom 
Amoebae: these from Monera 
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But how are we taught to conceive of the origin of 
these Monera, these first living organisms ? It is assumed 
that they originated by spontaneous generation, t,e., that 
out of certain combinations of carbon, oxygen, hydrogen, 
and nitrogen, each of which was destitute of life, a 
Moneron possessing life, and capable of being ultimately 
developed into man, came into existence. I say that 
this fundamental principle is assumed: for although 
Haeckel affirms that *the assumption of spontaneous 
generation has been proved in a previous chapter 
to be a necessary hypothesis' (vol. ii. 278): he is 
obliged to confess in that chapter that so far from the 
assumption having been proved^ *the experiments on 
autogony (spontaneous generation) have as yet furnished 
no certain and positive results.' (Vol. i. 340.) It would I 
believe have been more honest to admit, that the most 
careful and exhaustive experiments not only fail to prove 
the possibility of such generation,* but that, so far as a 
negative can be proved, they demonstrate its impossibility. 
But how does our author meet the difficulty ? He is 
ready with another assumption : viz. that * in remote 
primaeval times there existed conditions quite different 

* * We know not a single positive fact to prove that a generatio 
sequivoca has ever been made, . . . that inorganic masses — such as 
the firm of Carbon and Co. — have ever spontaneously developed them- 
selves into organic masses. . . . No one has ever seen a generatio 
sequivoca really effected ; and whoever supposes that it has occurred 
is contradicted by the naturalist, and not merely by the theologian.' 
— The Freedom of Science in the Modern State, by Professor Virchow, 

PP- 36, 37- 
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from those at present obtaining, and which may have ren- 
dered spontaneous generation possible.' (VoL L 341.) 
And this is the author who professes to reject every fact 
which cannot be proved by severe logical deduction : 
who tells us that ' faith has its origin in the poetic imagi- 
nation ; knowledge, on the other hand, in the reasoning 
intelligence of man :' and that ^ the dimming mirage of 
mythological fiction can no longer exist in the clear sun- 
light of scientific knowledge.' Is it not more accurate 
to say that the Christian faith rests upon testimony, ample 
and conclusive testimony to great historic facts; and 
that assumptions such as these are the offspring of a 
* poetic imagination,' which refuses to be controlled by 
the laws of truth ? 

It may be asked moreover, as we dwell upon the 
ancestral chain of the materialist, whether experience 
justifies the belief in any such passage from one 
species to another as his theory assumes ? The horse, 
for example, has been the horse, since the earliest 
hieroglyphs were engraved upon Assyrian monuments : 
and does not the same hold true of other living crea- 
tures ? Nor is this alL We have fossil remains, which 
carry back the history of our planet into remote ages : 
and, although we find from those records of the past that 
thousands of species have passed away and thousands 
have appeared, it is a question whether any clear 
example has there been found of a series of transitional 
forms imperceptibly gliding into one another, and uniting 
two clearly distinct species by a continuous bridge. 
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We are invited therefore to accept, as the result of 
an * inexorable logic,' a theory of the animal descent of 
the human race, which is founded upon an assumption 
which experiment thus far proves to be baseless : which 
implies a transition from one species to another, which 
is not verified by the experience of ages: and which 
involves the monstrous belief that mind has gradually 
evolved out of the lowest forms of animal life, and that 
such glorious intellects as those of Plato and Aristotle, 
Shakespeare and Sir Isaac Newton, have not only 
developed out of ape-like men and man-like apes, but 
are the natural and necessary outgrowth of the very 
worms of the field, it matters little whether they be sack, 
or soft, or gliding. And this is proposed to us as a 
more philosophical and reasonable explanation of the 
mystery of our being than that contained in what 
Professor Tyndall condescends to call *the grand old 
legend, according to which " the Lord God formed man 
of the dust of the ground, and breathed into his nostrils 
the breath of life; and man became a living soul."* 

We have been moving in the region of assumption : 
but has any one a right to assume that man forfeits his 
reason when he becomes a Christian, or that the believer 
in Revelation does thereby retrace the steps of his de- 
velopment, and return to his original condition as an ape, 
a mud-fish, or a worm ? Yet some such process must take 
place, before we can accept such theories as these, upon 
evidence such as that by which they are supported.* 

* We cannot teach, we cannot pronounce it to be a conquest of 
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Let men of science then pursue their investigations 
to the utmost; we welcome all honest inquirers as 
auxiliaries in the field of truth : but we reserve to our- 
selves the right of examining their conclusions, and of 
bringing their discoveries to the test of reason and of 
common sense. 

5. It must rest with each Christian to determine in 
what manner and to what extent he will combine scientific 
culture with the cultivation pf personal religion. I have 
been anxious to show that there need be no antagonism 
between them. 

The man of science will, I am persuaded, lose 
nothing, if he will look with a kindly and unprejudiced 
eye upon the claims and utterances of Revelation ; it is 
a field of enquiry in which the greatest intellects have 
found congenial occupation : its lessons, whatever be 
their authority, will tend to mend the man, and they 
cannot mar the philosopher. 

The man of simple piety, on the other hand, will lose 
nothing, if he takes an interest in scientific study, and 



science, that man descends from the ape, or from any other animal. 
We can only indicate it as an h3rpothesis. . . . But one thing 
I must say, . . . that every addition to the amount of objects, 
which we have obtained as materials for discussion, has removed us 
further from the hypothesis propounded.' — 7^e Freedom of Science, 
etc» pp. 62, 63. 

* With perfect truth did Bacon say of old, " Scientia est potentia.'* 
But he also defined that knowledge ; and the knowledge he meant 
was not speculative knowledge, not the knowledge of hypotheses, 
but it was objective and actual knowledge.* — lb. p. 64. 
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seeks to enlarge his knowledge of the Creator by a 
reverential examination of His works. 

The assumed divorce between reason and faith is 
greatly to be deplored. It rests with the philosopher, 
it rests also with the Christian, to endeavour to heal 
the breach : the former by laying aside his prejudices 
and investigating with candour and sincerity the Christian 
scheme ; the latter by showing himself open to conviction, 
and ceasing to regard science as a dangerous and sus- 
pected thing. It is time for both parties to lay down 
their arms and to unite with one consent in the pursuit 
of truth. At all events the Christian may familiarize 
himself with some of the grand discoveries of modern 
science. Many of those discoveries have been popu- 
larized : and without laying any claim to a scientific 
reputation, every educated Christian may become ac- 
quainted with the broad outlines of scientific truth. It 
is said that a little knowledge is a dangerous thing. It 
may be so under some circumstances ; but in science I 
believe that a little knowledge is better than none at all : 
if for no other reason than this, that it creates an appetite 
for a fuller and more exact knowledge. The scientific 
appetite, once called into existence, shall not be easily 
satisfied: and whether ranging over territory already 
explored, or pushing his investigations into new and 
unknown regions, the student of nature knows well that 
he is engaged in no barren search. 

Each step in knowledge is a positive gain. I know 
not whether the pursuit or the discovery gives the 

A A 
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greater pleasure to the mind : bat sure I am that, whether 
as the business or the relaxation of a lifetime, few occu- 
pations can be more agreeable, more soothing, or more 
elevating than the devout and reverential study of the 
marveDous woiks of God. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

SPIRITUAL CULTURE. 

' Zttn be0tiie tWi gitmff all ntligettee, anti to i^our fattl^ 
liirttte^ attB to btrtue Iknotolenge 3 anu to Iknotoletige temper* 
ance 3 anu to tempetattre patience 3 ann to patience goliUneiKis 3 
ann to goli{tnefi0 btott^etl^ Ikinnnei^jK 3 ann to brotl^etlp Itinnneistt 
ctjarit^/— 2 Pet. i. 5-7. 

Whatever opinions may be entertained upon the subject 
of secular culture, few Christians will question the supreme 
importance of the cultivation of the life of God in the 
soul, and of the formation of that spiritual character, 
which is the proper outgrowth of such life. In theory 
perhaps all accept this truth : but many fail to act upon 
it. There is a lurking thought in many minds that 
divine grace supersedes and in a degree dispenses with 
human effort ; natural indolence favours the supposition ; 
and thus the vehement struggle, which often marks the 
passage from the old life to the new one, is not un- 
frequently followed by a kind of spiritual languor, as 
though Christianity consisted of one supreme effort and 
an after-life of indolence and repose. 

Let no Christian undervalue either the sovereignty 
or the operations of grace. Do we not all express 
our belief in God the Holy Ghost, the Lord, and 
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the Giver of Life, who sanctifieth us and all the 
elect people of God? But at the same time it 
must not be forgotten that Christian life is a life of 
hard work ; that the building up of Christian character 
is a laborious process; and that *God worketh in 
us/ for this very purpose, that we may hopefully and 
diligently *work out our own salvation with fear and 
trembling.' 

Spiritual culture assumes the existence of spiritual 
life. * First the blade.' The dawn of life may be feeble 
in its actings, but still it is life. The blade lives as truly 
as does the ripened ear. But life needs culture : and 
the life of God in the soul is, as Leighton teaches, * a 
tender plant in a strange, unkindly soil, needing much 
care and pains.' 

I have indeed no counsels of perfection to offer. As 
the reader of these pages will have seen, I do not think 
that sinless perfection is attainable in this world. But I 
believe that the cultivation of Christian character deserves 
far more attention than is commonly given to it ; and 
that it is by rea,son of our neglect in this particular, that 
the standard of the spiritual life is so often low and 
disappointing. 

I. It rarely happens, I fear, that a Christian studies 
thoroughly and honestly his own character. He often 
knows, or at least thinks that he knows, more of others, 
than he does of himself : he is quick enough in detecting 
their faults, he is very slow in recognizing his own. Yet 
I must regard it as a primary condition of successful 
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spiritual culture, that a man be well acquainted with his 
own defects and idiosyncrasies. Thou that judgest 
another, judgest thou not thyself? The habit of too 
frequent introspection is not indeed desirable ; it is apt 
to create morbid feelings, to increase rather than to check 
disease. But it is well that a Christian should subject 
himself from time to time to a thorough and exhaustive 
examination, and ask, not only what is his standing as 
a justified believer, but what has been his morarprogress 
as a saint of God. Could some unerring test be applied 
to every true Christian, some very startling discoveries 
would be made ; many of the last would be first, and 
the first last. It is for each one to anticipate such judg- 
ment, * For if we would judge ourselves, we should not 
be judged.' 

2. The result of honest self-examination will be the 
discovery of defect, perhaps of many defects. A Christian 
has indeed much in possession. He has. found Christ. 
He has that which he would not willingly exchange for 
all that this world has to offer. He has received certain 
great truths into his inmost being. They absorb and 
monopolize him. He thinks, perhaps, that * all truth * is 
his ; but he too often mistakes intensity of conviction for 
breadth of view. Thus he lacks one essential condition 
of spiritual progress — the knowledge of his own ignorance. 
He has yet to learn the void spaces in his knowledge ; 
to find out not what he has attained, but what he has 
not attained ; so that he may say to himself, * Now I am 
entering upon an unknown province ; now I must begin 
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to learn ; now I must behave as one who is just beginning 
this science of the Christian life.' 

Some very simple tests will, if honestly applied, reveal 
to a man his own deficiencies. Thus, for example, 
selfishness is a constant power in the soul: it reigns in 
the unregenerate, it is not easily dislodged from the 
hearts of true believers. Unless vigorously resisted it 
quickly strengthens its position : its growth may be silent 
and secret, but it is real : and thus side by side with an 
accurate creed and a sincere profession of piety, the 
selfish principle will grow up and effectually check all 
healthy progress. 

My Christian reader, ask yourself whether this may 
not be the case with you. You hope, you think, that 
you are living for God. But may you not be to a great 
extent living for yourself? Ask yourself this question : 
Can I patiently submit to have my will thwarted ? I do 
not mean upon some grand and magnificent scale, which 
may make you an object of universal sympathy and 
entitle you to the honours of martyrdom : but in some 
small, ignoble way, which irritates, and frets, and vexes 
you. You have made plans for your day's work or 
amusement : suddenly an interruption occurs, a friend 
calls, takes up your time, and, as it seems to you, spoils 
your day. Or, the ways of one with whom you happen 
to be thrown do not suit you : you are punctual and 
methodical, he is the reverse: you are reserved and 
cautious, he is blunt and outspoken : his views differ 
from yours upon ecclesiastical questions, or upon politics. 
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or the like. You find in this a continuous source of 
irritatioa In plain words, your will is thwarted, your 
self-love wounded, and you cannot bear to have the 
little idol which sits enthroned within dishonoured or 
cast down. If you were really living for God and with 
God, you would not be thus * easily provoked : ' you 
would recognize the petty interruptions and disappoint- 
ments of daily life as parts of the loving discipline of 
your heavenly Father: you would take up each cross, 
however small and ignoble it might be, as that which the 
Lord Himself would have you bear in His name and for 
His sake. 

Again. Self-examination will generally reveal a want 
of proportion and harmony in the component parts of 
spiritual character. Let it be assumed that the new 
creation contains in it the germ of each gracious dispo- 
sition and habit ; it does not follow that the subsequent 
development of each germ takes place in due proportion. 
Thus faith may be strong and active, whilst love is 
dormant and weak. There may be a clear apprehension 
of divine truth, but temper or passion may refuse to be 
controlled. The life may be devoted to deeds of prac- 
tical benevolence, and a Christian may appear to be a 
close follower of Him * who went about doing good,' 
but where are the passive graces of patience, meekness, 
gentleness, and long-suffering ? Many Christians are one- 
sided in their characters, as they are often one-sided in 
their beliefs. The unity of character is thus destroyed, 
and * the perfect man ' is so far nof formed within us. 
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Once more. In each stage of life, there will pro- 
bably be a revelation of fresh defects. At a given period 
a vigorous battle has been fought with our spiritual foes, 
and much progress made in the cultivation of holy prin- 
ciples and habits. Danger for the present seems to have 
disappeared But we enter upon some new phase of 
life ; and under altered conditions and exposed to fresh 
temptations, we find the evil within us reasserting its 
power and the good less firmly established than we had 
thought to be the case. It is well to remember that the 
old nature dies not here below, that resistance to grace 
never really ceases, and that, whatever be our progress, 
there is really *no discharge in this war.' 

But enough has perhaps been said upon the dis- 
covery of defect The process may not be an agreeable 
one : it neither flatters nor consoles : but truth can never 
be otherwise than wholesome and instructive. 

3. The Apostolic Epistles deal largely with the form- 
ation of character. They lay deep the foundation of 
doctrine : but the ^ therefore^ oi exhortation almost invari- 
ably follows the declaration of privilege * I beseech you 
therefore^ brethren, by the mercies of God, that ye pre- 
sent your bodies a living sacrifice unto God.' * Having 
therefore these promises, dearly beloved, let us cleanse 
ourselves from all filthiness of the flesh and spirit, per- 
fecting holiness in the fear of God.' *Ye are bought 
with a price, therefore glorify God in your body.' And 
St Peter, after affirming that God's * divine power hath 
given us all things which are requisite for life and godli- 
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ness/ adds : 'And beside this/ or rather *^« this very 
account^ u e, because of the rich supplies of divine grace 
which are provided for you, be diligent in adding to 
your faith the leading elements of Christian character. 
(See 2 Pet L 3-7.) 

The exhortation demands effort: 'giving all dili- 
gence : ' literally * introducing by the side of God*s pro- 
mises, bringing in as your contribution, ' all diligence : ' 
and then specifies the direction in which such effort is to 

« 

be made. Four departments of the Christian life are 
mentioned. The mind is to be furnished with * virtue ' 
and ' knowledge : ' the ^esh crucified by the cultivation 
of ' temperance' and * patience : ' the heart trained to 
habits of * godliness : ' the life marked by practical 
benevolence and large-heartedness ; full of ' brotherly 
kindness ' and * charity.' In a word, the Christian must 
be strong and decided in his moral aims (virtue) ; clear 
and accurate in his apprehension of divine truth (know- 
ledge) ; exercising a firm control over his passions and 
tempers (temperance); and patient in his endurance of 
trials and afflictions (patience) : he must be a God- 
fearing, God-trusting man (godliness); unselfishly kind, 
generous, courteous, and tolerant, full of love towards 
all men (brotherly kindness, charity), knowing how great 
is the love which has been shown to him. The ancients 
were in the right track when they named, as the four 
cardinal virtues, prudence, temperance, fortitude, and 
justice : but they knew not the true foundation of holy^ 
character, faith in Christ : and the character they recom- 
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mended was defective and incomplete; In these Counsels 
of St. Peter, in the Beatitudes of our Lord, in the Fruits 
of the Spirit mentioned by St. Paul, and in the Panegyric 
of Lffi^e pronounced by the same Apostle, we find the 
true materials of character; whilst, as we have already 
seen, the model life of Christ supplies us with a faultless 
pattern from which to work. 

There is one caution however which St Paul has left 
us, which is by no means out of date. * Let every man 
take heed how he buildeth.' All building work is not 
well and wisely done. There may be an insecure foun- 
dation : there may be defective materials : the workman- 
ship may be bad. Is there not much worthless building 
in the present day ? Doctrines are taught, practices are 
encouraged, habits are formed, for which there is not 
only no authority in Scripture, but which are directly 
opposed to the teaching of the Word of God. Christians 
are too ready to forsake the plain directions of the Bible 
for a more attractive system, and, departing from the 
simplicity of Scriptural faith and practice, spend much 
money for that which is not bread, much labour for that 
which satisfieth not. I know of no safe guide to holiness 
save the written Word : no quickening or sanctifying 
power save that of God the Holy Ghost : and my homely 
advice to every earnest Christian is to seek to promote 
the growth of Christian character by the habitual renun- 
ciation of all evil, and the diligent use of those means of 
grace which can claim the direct sanction of the Word of 
God. 
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It may be asked whether no rules can be laid down 
for the cultivation of spiritual character. No doubt rules 
may be and perhaps in some cases should be adopted. 
But the same diet is not usually prescribed for all con- 
stitutions. The sacred writers are singularly broad and 
generous in their treatment of the spiritual life ; though 
nursed in the lap of ritual and familiar from childhood 
with the minute directions of the Jewish ceremonial, they 
introduced no such system into the new kingdom ; they 
lay down in their writings principles rather than rules, 
and urge upon their converts the formation of holy 
habits rather than the rigid observance of technical 
laws. 

This however is plain, that St Peter inculcates the 
utmost diligence in the cultivation of Christian character. 
^ Gi\Q dt'/igence to make your calling and election sure/ 
* Be diligent that ye may be found of him in peace, with- 
out spot and blameless.' * Giving all diligence^ add to 
your faith virtue.' He assumes that Christians are 
capable of making a sustained effort, and responsible for 
doing so. Spiritual health does not consist merely in 
freedom from actual sin ; it implies the habitual employ- 
ment of all our powers. Divine truth indeed feeds and 
nourishes the new nature, repairs waste, checks error, 
and gives tone and vigour to the mind and heart : but 
each gracious habit is purified and strengthened by 
exercise. And it is by diligent and painstaking effort,, 
rather than by any exceptional causes, that real progress, 
is made. 
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For our encouragement let us note the motives by 
which the Apostle enforces his exhortation. 

i. The Christian occupies a blessed vantage-ground of 
promise and of grace. He is a Christian. How much 
does that involve. He shares in the * precious faith ' of 
the Apostles, (z Pet. i. i.) * Exceeding great and precious 
promises ' belong to him : he is a * partaker of the divine 
nature,' the lost image of God is stamped upon his soul, 
the germ of all true holiness is there : and for the per- 
fecting of the work thus begun, the * divine power hath 
given him all things that are requisite for life and god- 
liness.' (w. 3, 4.) His equipment therefore is complete. 
He works, not that he may have life, but because he has 
it already : not that he may add to his spiritual stores, 
but because those stores are so abundantly supplied. 
Life indeed is quickened by action, and wealth multiplies 
in the use : but the child of God has access on believing 
to *the unsearchable riches of Christ;' and it is because 
he has received so much, that he seeks to bring forth 
much fruit in return. 

ii. Great too is the present blessing of a life of growhig 
holiness. .We no longer live in vain : we escape the 
unspeakable misery of a wasted existence : we are neither 
•* barren nor unfruitful ' (v. 8) members of the body of 
Christ : but useful, and because useful happy, we fulfil in 
some degree the end for which we were created : whereas 
spiritual declension too often darkens the understanding, 
weakens the apprehension of divine truth, and causes us, 
like Bunyan's Pilgrim, to lose the roll of assurance, and 
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forfeit the joyous comfort of a life of hope. (w. 9, 10.) 
Holiness is but another name for happiness. The saints 
in heaven will be perfectly happy, because they will be 
perfectly holy : and every advance we make towards this 
blessed end brings us nearer to the joy unspeakable of 
the heavenly rest. 

iii. Nor does the Apostle fail to connect the closing 
scene of our earthly course with the faithful cultivation of 
the spiritual life. It is by the same word in the original 
by which he bids us * add {eTcixopnynf^f^T^) to our faith 
virtue,' that he assures us that ' so an entrance shall be 
ministered (yp^r^yifiiiatTaC) unto us abundantly into the 
everlasting kingdom.* (w. 5, 11.) The two ideas are 
evidently connected in the Apostle's mind : q, d. Supply 
and furnish your lives with these several graces ; so shall 
there be furnished and supplied to you that peaceful, 
hopeful, and triumphant entrance into the eternal king- 
dom which the Christian looks and longs for. If life 
with each of us were what it ought to be, the future 
would cause us no anxiety. Let us strive to make it 
what by God's grace it may be ; and, as we draw near 
to the gates of the eternal world, we shall know, that 
instead of leaving our treasure behind us, as he must do 
who has lived only for this world, we carry with us the 
fruit of our labours, we go to reap * a full reward.' 



CHAPTER XX. 

FILLED WITH ALL THE FULNESS OF GOD. 

' jTot t^ia tittUt 31 i'ota m|f iineeiS unto t|e JFat|et of out HotQ 
3|e]Stt]S Cl^tiist, of tolom tlie tsliole familp in l^eatiett anQ eatt| i]S 
Ttameti, tEtiat l^e tooa{n grant i^ou accominff to ttie ttcl^eis of ^i^ 
S(or]», to be atttn^t^tntn iait^ mig|t !i]? |t]S stpittt tit t|e iitnet 
matt 3 t|8t Clittsit mai; Qtoell in i^our leattst hi^ fattti 3 t|at i^e 
tietng tooteti anti gtoitntien In lotie, ma]? "bt tibU to comptelienn 
tottt) all 0atnt0, t»|at ifi t|e titeantt), ann length), ano neptli, 
ann Ibetglftt, ann to inots t^e lode of C^rtsit, loai^icf) paivetlb 
Iknotttletige, tl^at i^e miglftt lie filleti tait| all t|e fulneissi of €foti.* 

Eph. iii. 14-19. 

* Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither have entered 
into the heart of man, the things which God hath pre- 
pared for them that love him.' This passage is often 
referred to the future state. But the Apostle is evidently 
speaking of the present life, of the wisdom of God shown 
in redemption, and of the present blessings secured to us 
thereby f * the things that are freely given to us of God.' 
These things are beyond the power of human conception : 
the natural man receiveth them not: *but God hath 
revealed them unto us by his Spirit' (i Cor. ii 9-12.) 

It is a trite remark to say that Christians as a rule 
live far below their privileges. But it is true. Fulness 
of blessing is ours in promise : but how rarely is it ours 
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in possession. Must hot many of us confess with 
the Prophet, 'My leanness, my leanness, woe unto 
me!' 

It has been my object in the preceding chapters to 
point out the necessity of laying deep the foundations of 
the Christian life, and to show the importance of thorough- 
ness both in our conception of that life itself and of the 
holiness to which it pledges us. I have dwelt at some 
length upon the two great spiritual processes of conviction 
and conversion ; believing that shallow convictions and 
half-conversions, if I may use the expression, lie at the 
root of much of the defective religion of the present day; 
and that the deeper our sense of sin, the more thorough 
our conversion of heart to God ; the more stable, the more 
consistent, the more useful will our lives become. The 
Christian's standing in Christ as a justified believer, and 
his relation to the Law and to the Gospel have also 
been considered : and, having sought thus in some 
measure to lay the foundation, I passed on to the super- 
structure of the Christian life. Holiness, the holiness of 
God as interpreted by the holiness of Christ, and illus- 
trated in the lives of His immediate followers, is to be the 
unceasing object of pursuit : and although conscious, as 
the believer ever will be in this life, of imperfect attain- 
ment, he will aim at nothing short of absolute perfection. 
But Christian life involves conflict : temptation has to be 
encountered both in early and in later life: afflictions 
must be endured : and the tried and afflicted Christian 
finds support and comfort in the devout assurance of 
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God's electing love. Christian life however is not a 
solitary life. The Christian stands not alone in this 
worid, he is a member of a commmiity : and has to 
adjust his relation both to the world and to the Church ; 
as also to that advancing tide of secular, and especially 
of scientific, knowledge which sometimes threatens to 
overwhelm the Christian faith. Questions, difficult ques- 
tions will continually arise : we live in a world which is 
hostile to piety: the spirit of the age may be secular, 
liberal, sceptical, it certainly is not religious : and one 
who would live a really godly life needs much wisdom in 
order to mediate rightly between the many forces which 
contend for supremacy over him. I believe that a Chris- 
tian's truest safeguard is to be found in the deepening of 
the spiritual life, in the cultivation of devotional habits, 
in the building up of holy character, and in good works. 

* Trust in the Lord, and do good : so shalt thou dwell in 
the land, and verily thou shalt be fed.' 

The design of these chapters has been to illustrate 
and enforce such spiritual culture : to show that man- 
liness may find scope in religious as well as in secular 
life ; and that we must be firm, thorough, decided, if we 
would * stand perfect and complete in all the will of God.' 

* Watch ye, stand fast in the faith, quit you like men, be 
strong.' 

In drawing these remarks to a conclusion, I wish to 
point out some of the more advanced possibilities of 
grace ; to show what a Christian should aim at, and what, 
with divine assistance, he may hope to attain to : be- 
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lieving, as I do, that attainment here will be to a great 
extent the measure of glory hereafter. 

The Ephesian Epistle has been called * the greatest 
and most heavenly work ' of the Apostle Paul : written 
not in the hurry and conflict of his working-day toil, but 
in ' the flower and bloom of his moments, during those 
days of devotion and rest, when he wrought not so much 
in the Spirit, as the Spirit wrought in Aim.* * The main 
design of the Epistle is to set forth the origin, the course, 
and the aim of the Church of the Faithful in Christ, If 
the Colossian Epistle unfolds to us the glories of the 
Person of Christ, that to the Ephesians exhibits the 
glorious privileges of that Church which is His mystical 
body : and nowhere does the Apostle more fully enter 
into God's purpose of love towards His elect than in the 
prayers recorded in the first and third chapters of that 
Epistle. 

The prayer of the first chapter is a prayer for light ; 
for spiritual illumination (* wisdom '), and insight into the 
divine mysteries (* revelation '). Three particulars are 
specified, as the subject of the Apostle's prayer, the hope 
which the heavenly calling awakens; the glory of that 
inheritance to which such hope is directed; and the 
limitless power^ both present and future, which secures 
it to us. (ch. L 16-19.) ^Ve have but to conceive the 
dark background of utter hopelessness in which the 
Ephesians had been formerly living (* having no hope, 

* See Dean Alford's Prolegomena to his Commentary on the 
Epistle to the Colossians, sect, ivj 

B B 
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and without God in the world '), to appreciate the force 
and the fitness of the prayer, and to recognize the great- 
ness of the grace which had translated them from darkness 
to light, from godless despair to the well-grounded hope 
of immortality.* 

The prayer of the third chapter is primarily a prayer 
for strength^ strength wrought in the soul by the Holy 
Ghost ; and that, not with a view to the performance of 
mere outward acts of service, but in order to seciure the 
believer's personal communion with God, his right under- 
standing and enjoyment of his privileges, and his firm 
grasp of the divine treasure placed within his reach. 

How inadequate are words to express the blessed 
reality of a believer's fellowship with Christ : or rather, 
how inadequate are our conceptions of this great truth. 
Sometimes for a little moment there is a break in the 
clouds, and, like Stephen, we * see the heavens opened 
and the Son of Man standing on the right hand of God.' 
Sometimes a voice seems to say to us * Come up hither,' 

* Even Byron could express his longing for light : — 

• Father of light ! to Thee I call ; 

My soul is dark within : 
Thou, who canst mark the sparrow's fall, 

Avert the death of sin. 
Thou who canst guide the wandering star, 
Who calm'st the elemental war, 

Whose mantle is yon boundless sky. 
My thoughts, my words, my crimes forgive : 
And, since I soon must cease to live. 

Instruct me how to die.* 
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and a vision pf the divine glory flashes before us. But 
such seasons are of rare occurrence : and our thoughts, 
our desires, our aims, are too often only * of the earth 
earthy.' Still the Apostle's prayer had a meaning in it 
for the Ephesians : it has a meaning for us also. What 
is that meaning ? 

There seem to be three leading ideas in the prayer : 
Divine Strengthening: Divine Indwelling: and Divine 
Fulfilling, or Filling to the Full : that ye may * be 
strengthened with might by His Spirit in the inner man :' 
* that Christ may dwell in your hearts by faith :' * that ye 
might be filled with all the fulness of God.' 

Our Church has reproduced each of these ideas in 
various parts of her Liturgy. 

i. The prayer for Strength, 

' Almighty and everliving God, who hast vouch- 
safed to regenerate these thy servants by Water and the 
Holy Ghost, and hast given unto them forgiveness of 
all their sins ; strengthen them, we beseech thee, O Lord, 
with the Holy Ghost the Comforter, and daily increase in 
them thy manifold gifts of grace ; the spirit of wisdom 
and understanding; the spirit of counsel and ghostly 
strength ; the spirit of knowledge and true godliness ; 
and fill them, O Lord, with the spirit of thy holy fear, 
now and for ever.' — Confirmation Service, 

ii. For Indwelling, 

* For as the benefit is great, if with a true penitent 
heart we receive that holy Sacrament: for then we 
spiritually eat the flesh of Christ, and drink his blood. 
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then 74/^ //a/^iZ in Christ and Christ in hs ; we are one 
with Christ, and Christ with us.' — Communion Service, 

iii. For Fulfilling, 

* And here we offer and present unto thee, O Lord, 
ourselves, our souls and bodies, to be a reasonable, holy, 
and lively sacrifice unto thee ; humbly beseeching thee, 
that all we, who are partakers of this holy Communion, 
piay be fulfilled ivith thy grace and heavenly benediction J 
— Communion Service, 

The prayer reaches its climax in the petition, 'that 
ye might be filled with, or rather up to, or even to (cic) 
all the fulness of God/ 

The Church is * the fulness of Christ ' (Eph. i. 23), 
viz. that which is filled up by Christ, the receptacle of 
the gifts, graces, and blessings which He bestows. * In 
Him dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead bodily. 
Arid we are complete, filled full {ireTrXrjpwfieyoi) in him.' 
(Col. ii. 10.) * Of his fulness have all we received, and 
grace for grace.' (John, i. 16.) Where Christ, therefore, 
dwelleth in the heart, there is found, up to the measure 
of the believer's capacity, the fulness of Divine wisdom 
and power and love; *all that excellence,' as Chry- 
sostom interprets it, ' of which God Himself is full.' 

But for thi^ it is essential that Christ should indeed 
* dwell in the heart by faith :' not that He lodge there 
merely as an occasional guest : ' O the hope of Israel, 
the Saviour thereof in time of trouble, wliy shouldest 
thou be as a stranger in the land, and as a wayfaring 
man that turneth aside to tarry for a night ?' but that 
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He adide there. * Abide in me and I in you. . . . He 
that abideth in me and I in him, the same bringeth 
forth much fruit' Where Christ abides, there love will 
abide also : and where love is firmly rooted and grounded 
in the soul, it quickens our apprehension of the im- 
mensity of God's redeeming love, and specially of the 
surpassing love of Christ Himself. * Having loved his 
own which were in the world, he loved them to the 
end.' 

But who can thus detain the Lord Jesus in the soul, 
who can live in habitual communion with Him, who 
can hope to realize His abiding presence? He only 
who has strength both of will and heart : a firm purpose 
to * walk uprightly, to work righteousness, to speak the 
truth:' he only who is 'strengthened with might by 
God's Spirit' in all the holy dispositions of the renewed 
soul, in faith, reverential fear, love, gratitude, hatred of 
sin, hope, patience. Thus the strengthening of the 
inner man leads to the abiding indwelling of the Lord 
Jesus, and secures to the believer the unspeakable 
blessedness of being filled to his utmost capacity * up 
to the fulness ' wherewith God Himself is full. 

Am I wrong in suggesting that the impression which 
this prayer leaves upon the mind is that of the greatness 
of the blessing whicl^ God is ready to bestow, if we are 
only ready to receive it ? It is as though He said to us, 
'Open thy mouth wide, and I will fill it* It is as 
though He invited us to put His grace and love to the 
proof: ' Prove me now herewith, saith the Lord of 
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hosts, if I will not open you the windows of heaven, 
and pour you out a blessing, that there shall not be room 
enough to receive it' 

We complain of defective knowledge, languid affec- 
tions, feebleness, irresolution, spiritual declension and 
decay. Our self-accusations are perhaps just; but the 
confession of wrongdoing is a mere opiate to the con- 
science, unless it be accompanied by vigorous effort to 
repair the wrong. The God to whom St Paul bowed 
the knee in prayer is our God, * the Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, of whom every family jn heaven and earth 
is named :' through Christ we all * have access by one 
Spirit unto the Father :' and * He is able to do exceed- 
ing abundantly above all that we can ask or think, 
according to the power that worketh in us.' Grace is 
not wanting. The fault is our own : and the remedy 
lies very much in our own hands. Let the following 
points be carefully attended to : 

i. Fixedness of Aim, Ever}' Christian should have 
a clear and decided purpose in life : he should know 
for whom and for what he is living. Many lives, rightly 
directed perhaps in the main, seem to be lived very much 
at random : irregular, fitful, impulsive, they depend chiefly 
upon feeling and occasional excitement, and are often 
marked by instability and inconsistency : little real 
progress is made ; they bring no fruit to perfection. 

All persons have, or at least ought to have, a pursuit 
in life, some definite occupation at home or abroad, 
private or public, or both, which affords them full em- 
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ployment. * Occupy till I come/ is our Lord's counsel 
to each of His disciples. Occupy, wpayfiaTevecrde, employ 
in trading such talents as thou hast received* Of all 
lives the idle life is perhaps the most contemptible. 
Grace visits not the idle soul. * Slothfulness casteth into 
a deep sleep ; and an idle soul shall suffer hunger.* 

* The soul of the sluggard desireth and hath nothing : 
but the soul of the diligent shall be made fat' ' Let 
every man, therefore, wherein he is called, therein abide 
with God :' let him do his daily work ' with God,' con- 
scious of His nearn^s, ever mindful of His presence 
and favour. It matters little what the work is. Our 
blessed Lord wrought as a carpenter, His Apostle as a 
tentmaker: all labour is consecrated labour, if the 
motive and the aim be holy. But the Christian should 
be thorough in his aim, and thorough in his prosecution 
of that aim. 

ii A pure conscience, — Christian morality should be 
very high indeed. Its standard is the morality of Christ. 
The Apostle Paul is perhaps the greatest human example 
of it. * And herein do I exercise myself, to have always 
a conscience void of offence towards God and towards men.' 

* Now the end of the commandment is charity, out of a 
pure heart, and of a good conscience,^ * Holding faith and 
a good conscience^ * Holding the mystery of the faith in 

* 'And he said unto her, If they bind me fast with new ropes 
that never were occupied (wherewith work hath not been done, 
margin), then shall I be weak, and be as another man.* — ^JuDG. 
xvi. II. 
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^ /«rif consciena^ (i Tim. L 5, 19; iiL 9.) We see how 
he reiterates his advice even in one Epistle. We cannot 
lay his words too closely to heart The mingled gar- 
ment was forbidden by the Levitical law. (Lev. xix. 19.) 
The mixture of high doctrine and lax morality is, we may 
"be sure, an abomination to the Lord. I do not refer to 
gross and open ' sin : but to those lesser moralities of life, 
wherein Christian conduct is sometimes deficient. In 
^eat things the Christian commonly holds his ground. 
But is it so in little things ? Are there no compromises 
■attempted there ? Is there no venturing upon doubtful 
or forbidden ground, no plausible interpretations of ques- 
tionable points ? Do we never consult self-interest rather 
than high principle ; the voice of nature rather than the 
Toice of God ? The Christian should be transparent in 
his conduct ; one who does not mind being seen through; 
one whose books are, as it were, always open to inspec- 
tion ; one who has nothing to conceal, nothing to be 
ashamed of. The guilt of dishonesty does not depend 
upon the magnitude of the transaction, and the lesser 
moralities of life are perhaps the truest tests of character. 
* He that is faithful in that which is least, is faithful also 
in much : and he that is unjust in the least, is unjust 
also in much.' 

iiL A strong faith. 

A stedfast and holy aim in life, a conscience carefully 
yarded and scrupulously followed, are essential condi- 
tions of Christian progress : but these are not enough. 
A true aim and a pure conscience are much, but they are 
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not alL The motive power must be added : and that is 
found in Christ : the motive power : or rather the motive 
and the power : the love of Christ the great constraining 
motive ; the Spirit of Christ the great enabling power. 
And the connecting link between the soul and the Sa- 
viour is faith : ' That Christ may dwell in your hearts by 
faith.' It would seem as though the measure of a Christ- 
ian's faith were the measure of his spiritual capacity. 'Ac- 
cording to your faith be it unto you.* The oil furnished 
to the bankrupt widow stayed. But when did it stay ? Not 
until the empty vessels were filled, and there was * not a 
vessel more.* The supply was unlimited, but the capa- 
city for receiving it came to an end. We need therefore 
to have the heart ' opened ' as Lydia's was ; we need to 
be made ' willing in the day of the Lord's power ; ' we 
need to have mind and heart in perfect sympathy with 

* that will of God ' which is ' our sanctification ; * we need 
to live in habitual and close communion~with Him, to 

* continue^ in prayer,' to ' attend upon the Lord without 
distractioa' 

There lie before each one of us two serious possi- 
bilities, labour and suffering. Our * times ' are in God's 
hand : and we may rest in the assurance that all will be 
well. But what we require, whether for toil or for sor- 
row, is divine strength, the enabling and sustaining power 
of the Spirit of Christ * Finally, my brethren, be strong 
in the Lord, and in the power of his might' The future 
is uncertain : but, for the present, fulness of grace is 
within our reach. 
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Seek then to be tlforough, decided, whole-hearted 
in your Christian aim and practice. Let there be no 
secret reservations in the dedication of yourself to 
God. Be at one with Him in the great purpose of 
life. Then shall that life be real and true ; one which 
shall tell for good upon others ; one which shall not be 
lived in vain. Regrets may often mingle with your re- 
collections of the past : but, as you draw near to the 
closing scene, you will never regret having lived too 
heartily Or wrought too diligently in the service of God 

Be well assured then of this, that, Thoroughness both 
in aim and execution is an essential condition of success 
in every department of the Christian life : without it, no 
true foundation can be laid at the outset ; without it, the 
after-growth of character will be feeble, irregular, disap- 
pointing. * Altogether' is a truly Christian watchword. 
We must follow the Lord * wholly.' Thus only can we 
hope to glorify God by a consistent and holy walk; to 
reap much present enjoyment in the service of Christ ; 
and at length, by God's mercy, to have an 'entrance 
ministered unto us abundantly into the everlasting 
kingdom.' 
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